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SERIES  INTRODUCTION --The  Disability  Rights  and  Independent  Living 
Movement,  by  Simi  Linton 


When  I  was  asked  to  write  the  introduction  to  the  Bancroft 
Library's  oral  histories  on  the  disability  rights  movement  in  Berkeley, 
it  reminded  me  of  the  summer  of  1975,  when  I  left  New  York  City  and 
headed  out  to  Berkeley,  California.   For  Berkeley  was  the  place  to  be  I 
told  my  friends,  filled  with  hippies  and  free  love.   I  would  spend  the 
summer,  take  courses  at  the  university.   I  had  been  disabled  just  a  few 
years  and  this  was  my  first  trip  on  my  own,  away  from  the  tight  circle 
of  family  and  friends  I  had  relied  on  in  those  early  years. 

Someone  had  told  me  that  Berkeley  was  a  center  of  disability 
activism,  but  I  didn't  tally  that  in  my  list  of  reasons  to  go  there.   I 
was  a  naive  young  woman  in  my  twenties,  and  still  new  to  disability.   I 
"managed"  my  disability  by  keeping  its  profile  low,  and  its  needs  in 
check.   I  use  a  wheelchair,  and  did  then,  and  decided  I  would  need  to 
call  the  disabled  students'  office  at  the  university  to  get  help  finding 
an  accessible  apartment  near  the  campus,  but  also  decided  this  would  be 
the  only  concession  I  would  make  to  my  disabled  state.   I  was  fine,  I 
told  myself  and  my  family,  and  by  that  I  meant  I  could  go  anywhere,  I 
could  do  everything.   Disability  would  not  bog  me  down  and  it  would  not 
mark  me . 

While  bold  on  the  outside,  I  harbored  the  deep  fear  that  I  might 
fail  in  my  ability  to  keep  disability  in  its  place,  that  it  would  come 
crashing  in  around  me  and  swallow  me  up.   I,  therefore,  was  completely 
unprepared  for  the  headlong  leap  I  made  that  summer  toward  disability, 
toward  the  people  and  the  territory  that  I  had  shunned.   I  never 
imagined  that  I  would  move  toward  disability  with  interest  and  gusto. 
It  didn't  happen  all  at  once  in  that  brief  summer,  but  I  call  that  time 
in  Berkeley  my  coming  out. 

I  had  arrived  in  a  place  where  disability  seemed  more  ordinary 
than  it  was  where  I  had  come  from,  where  accommodations  were  apparent, 
where  the  curbcuts  on  every  corner  made  it  possible  for  me  to  go  to  the 
supermarket ,  to  the  bookstore  and  up  to  campus  without  having  to  stop 
someone  at  each  corner,  explain  to  them  how  to  tilt  my  wheelchair  back, 
take  it  down  the  curb,  and  lift  it  back  up  on  the  other  side.   Although 
Berkeley  may  not  have  had  significantly  more  disabled  people  than  other 
places,  it  seemed  to.  Maybe  it  was  because  I  was  out  on  the  streets 
more  than  I  was  in  New  York.   I  saw  people  acting  out  the  daily  routines 
of  life  —  going  to  the  supermarket,  school  or  their  jobs—using 
wheelchairs  or  crutches,  brandishing  white  canes,  using  sign  language 
and  all  of  the  other  indicators  of  membership. 
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And  life  started  to  become  easier  and  more  flavorful,  not  by 
avoiding  disability  but  by  living  with  it  in  a  different  way.   The  lure 
of  the  other  disabled  people  I  saw  was  great,  and  I  learned  that  it  was 
those  people,  most  I  never  got  to  meet,  who  were  responsible  for  the 
curb  cuts,  accessible  bathrooms,  the  independent  living  center  where  I 
went  for  help,  and  the  disabled  students  office  that  had  found  an 
apartment  for  me.   I  had  never  seen  any  place  where  disabled  people  were 
in  charge  and  it  thrilled  me  and  made  me  optimistic  about  my  life  in  a 
way  that  no  other  experience  could. 

I  learned  back  then  that  it  was  not  some  benevolent  church  group 
that  carved  out  those  curb  cuts,  or  a  member  of  the  town  council  trying 
to  get  votes  who  mandated  accessible  facilities,  they  were  due  to  the 
deliberate  actions  and  painstaking  labor  of  members  of  the  disability 
community  who  fought  for  the  changes  that  were  made.   Their  work  set  the 
stage  for  the  ongoing  struggle  for  rights  and  liberties  that  has  engaged 
a  nation  of  activists.   Today,  while  discrimination  remains  a  constant 
in  disabled  people's  lives,  the  right  to  an  accessible  environment,  to 
housing,  employment,  and  transportation  is  governed  by  laws  that  are 
increasingly  exerting  influence  on  those  who  discriminate.   Further,  the 
idea  of  integration,  in  education,  in  public  accommodations  and  in 
transportation,  pervades  the  informed  discourse  on  disability  rights  and 
is  supported,  again,  by  legislation  that  mandates  desegregating  society. 

The  Bancroft  Library's  Regional  Oral  History  Office  project,  "The 
Disability  Rights  and  Independent  Living  Movement:  The  Formative  Years 
in  Berkeley,  California,  1960s-1980s,"  exposes  the  brick  and  mortar  of 
these  victories.   Present  in  the  narratives  are  major  players  and 
significant  events,  as  well  as  the  vital  auxiliary  figures  and 
contributing  influences  that  form  the  connective  tissue  of  the  Berkeley 
portion  of  these  movements.   The  histories  also  reveal  the  dilemmas  and 
roadblocks  that  halted  progress  and  interfered  with  the  integrated  and 
equitable  society  that  the  framers  of  this  political  agenda  envisioned. 

It  is  a  critical  time  to  look  closely  at  the  progress  that  has 
occurred,  and  to  study  the  impairments  and  deficits  that  remain  in  our 
not  yet  fully  integrated  and  equitable  society.   Researchers,  activists 
and  those  who  write  policy  need,  of  course,  to  examine  the  present 
moment,  and  evaluate  the  necessary  steps  to  take  to  move  forward.   Yet, 
just  as  important,  is  an  examination  of  what  led  us  here.   How  are 
present  problems  connected  to  past  struggles?  How  do  ideas  that  we  act 
on  today,  relate  to  those  formulated  in  past  eras? 

The  oral  history  project  provides  detailed  answers  to  those 
research  questions.   The  material  they  have  assembled  will  be  of  value 
to  researchers,  artists  of  all  kinds,  activists  and  policy  makers.   This 
endeavor  is  made  possible  now  by  opportunities  afforded  by  the  present 
moment  that  were  not  readily  available  before.  The  early  activities  and 
ideas  have  had  the  opportunity  to  grow  and  take  root.   There  has  been 
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time  to  evaluate  their  impact  and  to  see  the  shifts  in  ideas,  policy, 
and  human  interactions  spurred  by  what  at  first  glance  might  seem  to  be 
a  random  set  of  activities  undertaken  in  reaction  to  specific  concrete 
problems. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  a  number  of  developments  over  the 
last  three  decades  that  have  created  both  the  need  and  the  impetus  for 
this  work.   I've  grouped  these  into  four  sections  that  outline  some  of 
the  cultural,  scholarly  and  political  activity  that  informs  this  work. 

The  Social  Construction  of  Disability  and  the  Significance  of  Community 

What  I  witnessed  in  the  summer  of  1975  when  I  came  to  Berkeley 
from  New  York  was  that  disability  could  mean  something  different  just  by 
moving  to  a  new  location.   I  wouldn't  learn  the  term  "social 
construction"  for  another  fifteen  years,  but  I  did  learn  through  direct 
experience  that  disability  is  not  fixed.   I  also  learned  that  the 
disability  community  is  a  powerful  and  meaningful  entity. 

Fundamental  to  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  project  is  an 
understanding  of  the  social  construction  of  disability.   The  efforts 
begun  in  the  sixties  by  the  people  interviewed  here  to  refrarae 
disability  as  a  social  designation  and  to  conceptualize  obstacles  to 
employment,  education  and  integrated  living  as  a  civil  rights  issue, 
rather  than  an  individual  problem  of  impairments  and  deficits,  made  it 
possible  to  understand  disability  that  way.   Further,  an  essential 
prerequisite  for  the  progress  of  the  disability  rights  movement  was  the 
organization  of  the  disability  community,  a  coalition  formed  by  the 
discovery  of  each  other  and  the  recognition  of  our  common  social  status. 
Although  medical  and  educational  institutions  continue  to  categorize  and 
divide  people  by  impairment  status,  the  formation  and  the  formulation  of 
the  "disability  community"  has  had  a  major  impact  in  the  social/ 
political  arena. 

For  all  my  early  learning,  and  my  ongoing  study  of  disability,  it 
is  in  reading  these  histories  that  I  have  begun  to  understand  how 
profound  and  original  the  ideas  are  that  drove  the  early  activists.   The 
voices  that  are  heard  here  demonstrate  the  purposefulness  of  the 
activists  and  their  comprehensive  vision  of  an  equitable  society.   If 
this  research  platform  were  to  reveal  nothing  else,  it  would  be 
invaluable  as  a  means  to  contradict  the  stereotypes  of  disabled  people, 
and  of  the  disability  rights  movement  as  merely  riding  the  coattails  and 
mimicking  the  agendas  of  the  civil  rights  and  feminist  movements. 

Yet,  not  only  does  this  collection  of  histories  serve  as  an 
exemplar  of  social  construction  and  the  significance  of  community,  it 
demonstrates  the  unique  nature  of  the  construction  of  disability  and 
illustrates  the  struggle  to  define  and  assert  rights  as  a  minority  group 
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in  the  face  of  powerful  efforts  to  confine  disability  within  the 
province  of  medical  discourse. 

The  Value  of  First-Person  Narratives 

A  second  domain  that  informs  this  project  is  the  increased 
attention  to  the  active  voice  of  previously  marginalized  peoples.   First 
person  narratives,  long  discredited  in  academic  circles,  are  now 
accepted  by  a  wide  variety  of  scholars  and  public  historians  as  not  only 
valid,  but  necessary  research  tools.   ROHO's  intent  to  bring  disabled 
people's  perspective  to  the  forefront  is  consistent  with  that  approach, 
and  the  nuanced  and  detailed  data  they  obtained  demonstrates  again  the 
value  of  the  methodology.   Disability  has  traditionally  been  studied  as 
the  effect  of  war  or  violence,  the  failures  of  medicine,  or  other 
causes.   In  these  narratives,  we  see  that  what  brought  disability  to  the 
individual  becomes  much  less  important  than  what  the  presence  of 
disability  causes  to  happen.   Significantly,  the  narrators  show  the  ways 
that  disability  sets  in  motion  certain  social  and  institutional 
responses.   As  these  histories  reveal,  a  disabled  person's  presence  in  a 
school,  a  restaurant,  a  job  interview,  a  social  gathering,  or  other 
venue  often  caused  events  to  unfold  in  particular  ways. 

While  scholars  outside  of  disability  studies  have  rarely  paid 
attention  to  disability  narratives,  this  project  provides  compelling 
documentation  of  the  place  of  disability  within  the  larger  social  arena, 
and  also  demonstrates  the  ways  that  disability  plays  a  role  in  shaping 
an  historic  moment.   I  believe  that  the  rich  insights  of  the  narrators 
and  their  ability  to  reveal  the  complex  consequences  of  disability 
oppression  will  engage  scholars  within  disability  studies  as  well  as 
those  outside  the  field.   For  instance,  researchers  might  want  to  look 
at  what  the  histories  reveal  about  the  parallels  between  the  place  of 
women  in  other  early  civil  rights  struggles  and  in  the  disability  rights 
movement.   They  may  want  to  examine  disabled  people's  perspective  on 
their  exclusion  from  other  social  justice  platforms  or  consider  the 
obstacles  that  the  disability  community  itself  may  have  erected  to 
coalition  building  with  other  disenfranchised  groups. 

Complex  Representations  of  Disability  and  the  Social  Milieu 

The  oral  histories  provide  detailed  descriptions  of  the  lives  of 
the  narrators  and  others  in  their  circles.   These  materials  will  be 
useful  not  only  to  researchers  and  activists  but  to  writers  and  artists 
interested  in  portraying  the  lives  of  the  people  interviewed,  or 
developing  fictional  representations  using  these  figures  as  stimuli. 
For  instance,  writers  can  turn  to  these  histories  for  background 
information  for  projects  that  dramatize  events  of  the  sixties.   The 
projects  might  relate  specifically  to  the  events  or  the  people  described 
in  the  oral  histories,  or  the  research  might  be  aimed  at  gaining  more 
accurate  information  about  secondary  characters  or  events.   A  writer 


might  want  to  learn  more  about  what  the  Cowell  Residence  really  looked 
like,  who  lived  there,  what  were  the  attendants  like,  some  of  whom  were 
conscientious  objectors  doing  alternative  service  during  the  Vietnam 
War,  or  what  kinds  of  wheelchairs  and  other  adaptive  equipment  were 
people  using  then.   These  histories  are  about  disabled  people  and  the 
genesis  of  the  disability  rights  movement,  but  they  are  also  histories 
of  the  period  and  will  be  useful  in  providing  more  accurate 
representations  of  both. 

While  mainstream  cultural  products  continue  to  depict  disabled 
people  and  disabled  characters  in  inaccurate  and  narrow  ways,  a  growing 
number  of  writers,  artists,  actors,  and  performance  artists  who  are 
disabled  or  are  insiders  in  the  disability  community  are  providing  more 
realistic,  interesting  and  complex  representations  of  disability  to  a 
wider  audience  than  the  arts  ever  have  before.   Although  the  numbers  are 
still  small  and  the  venues  marginal,  I  expect  that  over  the  next  decade, 
as  increasing  numbers  of  disabled  people  gain  access  to  higher  education 
and  training  in  the  arts,  their  ranks  will  grow  and  as  they  do,  this 
material  will  continue  to  grow  in  value. 

A  Resource  for  Disability  Studies  Scholars 

Finally,  this  project  will  be  an  invaluable  resource  to  the 
growing  ranks  of  disability  studies  scholars.   Disability  studies  began 
to  take  shape  as  an  organized  area  of  inquiry  in  the  early  1980s.   Prior 
to  that  time,  although  there  were  isolated  pockets  of  transformative 
scholarship  in  some  liberal  arts  fields,  the  study  of  disability  was 
housed  almost  exclusively  in  the  specialized  applied  fields 
(rehabilitation,  special  education,  health,  et  cetera).   Disability 
studies  came  along  and  provided  a  place  to  organize  and  circumscribe  a 
knowledge  base  that  explains  the  social  and  political  nature  of  the 
ascribed  category,  disability.   The  field  has  grown  enormously, 
particularly  since  the  early  1990s,  as  has  the  Society  for  Disability 
Studies,  the  organization  that  supports  the  work  of  scholars  and 
activists  interested  in  the  development  of  new  approaches  that  can  be 
used  to  understand  disability  as  a  social,  political  and  cultural 
phenomenon . 

Certain  ideas  pervade  disability  studies.   For  instance,  a  number 
of  authors  have  examined  such  ideas  as  autonomy  and  independence.   The 
perspectives  employed  in  a  disability  studies  analysis  of  such  phenomena 
afford  a  complex  look  at  these  hitherto  rarely  examined  ideas.   Scholars 
interested  in  the  theoretical  implications  of  these  ideas  will  benefit 
from  examining  the  ROHO  histories.   They  will  learn,  as  I  did  in  a 
recent  reading,  how  the  early  activists  discovered  that  the  surest  route 
to  gaining  independence  was  to  have  access  to  attendant  care.   These 
young  people,  many  just  out  of  institutions,  or  living  away  from  home 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  were  creating  a  new  type  of 
community,  one  in  which  it  was  clearly  understood  that  support  and 
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services  are  necessary  for  individual  autonomous  functioning.   They 
recognized  the  irony  that  what  is  typically  thought  of  as  "total 
dependence"  was  instead  the  ticket  to  the  greatest  freedom  and  autonomy 
they'd  ever  known.  Rather  than  wait  for  the  nurse  or  orderly  in  their 
institution  to  "decide"  if  it  was  time  to  get  out  of  bed,  have  a  shower, 
eat  dinner  or  watch  television,  with  personal  attendants  available  and 
under  their  direction  they  could  make  these  decisions  on  their  own. 
Rather  than  wait  at  home  for  their  mother  or  other  relative  or  friend  to 
bring  them  food  or  take  them  somewhere,  they  could  lobby  the  university 
for  a  lift-equipped  van  that  would  be  at  their  disposal  and  provide  them 
with  access  to  the  kinds  of  leisure  activities  non-disabled  students 
take  for  granted.   They  learned  by  setting  up  their  own  wheelchair 
repair  services,  and  hiring  qualified  mechanics,  they  could  keep  their 
manual  chairs,  and  the  power  wheelchairs  that  they  also  had  lobbied  for, 
in  working  order. 

Through  their  lived  experience  they  had  the  occasion  to  formulate 
a  new  way  of  thinking  about  such  accepted  ideas  as  what  constitutes 
independence;  what  is  freedom,  equity,  and  integration;  the  ways  that 
physical  dependence  and  psychological  independence  are  two  separate  and 
potentially  unrelated  variables.   Disability  studies,  while  dominated  by 
theoretical  formulations,  social  science  research  methodology,  and  modes 
of  analysis  employed  in  various  areas  of  the  humanities,  will  benefit 
enormously  from  the  concrete  examples  given  here  of  the  abstract 
principles  our  work  depends  on. 

The  value  of  this  project  will  ultimately  be  revealed  as  future 
research,  creative  endeavors,  and  policy  initiatives  are  developed  that 
have  utilized  this  primary  source  material.   Over  the  decades  to  come, 
researchers  in  all  areas  of  inquiry  will  find  within  these  documents 
numerous  variables  to  be  tested,  relationships  among  people,  events,  and 
trends  to  be  examined,  cultural  phenomena  to  be  studied  and  dramatized, 
and  ideas  to  be  woven  into  theory  or  literature.   The  most  exciting 
research  opportunity  that  this  work  affords  is  the  examination  of  the 
beliefs  and  behaviors  of  people  whose  demands  for  equity  and  justice 
upped  the  ante  in  the  fight  for  an  inclusive  society. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  staff  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  vision.   They  have  brought  us  a  vital  piece  of  history,  one  that 
would  be  lost  and  forgotten  if  it  were  not  for  them.   They  have  captured 
in  these  individual  histories,  a  history.  And  a  legacy. 

Simi  Linton,  Ph.D.,  Co-Director 
Disability  Studies  Project 
Hunter  College 

New  York,  New  York 
April  1999 
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SERIES  HISTORY- -The  Disability  Rights  and  Independent  Living  Movement 
Oral  History  Project,  by  Ann  Lage  and  Susan  O'Hara 


Historical  Framework 

The  movement  by  persons  with  disabilities  for  legally  defined 
civil  rights  and  control  over  their  own  lives  took  on  its  present 
framework  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.   Virtually  simultaneously  in  several 
cities  nationwide,  small  groups  of  people  with  significant  disabilities 
joined  together  to  change  the  rules  of  living  with  a  disability.   No 
longer  content  with  limited  life  opportunities,  nor  willing  to  be 
defined  solely  as  medical  patients,  they  shared  the  willingness  to 
challenge  authority,  discard  received  wisdom,  and  effect  societal  change 
that  was  the  hallmark  of  the  era.   Not  surprisingly,  the  disability 
movement  paralleled  other  movements  for  equity  and  civil  rights  by  and 
for  racial  minorities,  women,  and  gay  people.   From  our  vantage  at  the 
close  of  the  century,  it  is  apparent  that  these  movements,  taken 
together,  have  changed  the  social,  cultural,  and  legal  landscape  of  the 
nation. 

Berkeley,  California,  was  one  of  the  key  cities  where  models  for 
independent  living  were  developed.   A  small  group  of  young  people,  all 
wheelchair  users,  had  one  by  one  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
California  in  the  1960s.   In  an  era  prior  to  accessible  dormitories  or 
private  housing,  they  were  given  living  quarters  in  the  campus's  Cowell 
Hospital.   In  the  midst  of  the  campus  maelstrom  of  free  speech,  civil 
rights,  and  anti-war  protests,  they  experimented  with  radical  changes  in 
their  daily  lives,  articulated  a  new  philosophy  of  independence,  and 
raised  their  experience  to  a  political  cause  on  campus  and  in  the 
community. 

By  1972,  these  students  had  created  new  institutions,  run  by  and 
for  people  with  disabilities,  which  soon  attracted  national  attention. 
The  first  two  of  these  organizations,  the  Physically  Disabled  Students' 
Program  on  the  campus  and  the  Center  for  Independent  Living  in  the 
community,  drew  several  hundred  people  with  disabilities  to  Berkeley 
from  across  the  United  States.   This  early  migration  became  the  nucleus 
and  the  strength  of  the  community  that,  for  many,  came  to  symbolize  the 
independent  living  movement. 

Political  action  kept  pace  with  the  developing  awareness  and 
institutional  growth.   In  the  early  seventies,  the  Berkeley  group 
successfully  lobbied  the  city  of  Berkeley  for  curb  cuts  and  the  state 
legislature  for  attendant  care  funding.   In  1977,  scores  of  persons  with 
disabilities  sat  in  for  twenty-six  days  at  the  offices  of  the  federal 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  San  Francisco,  as  part 
of  a  nationwide  protest  that  eventually  forced  implementation  of  Section 
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504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  often  called  the  Bill  of  Rights 
for  Americans  with  Disabilities.  Many  participants  trace  their 
awareness  of  disability  as  a  civil  rights  issue  and  their  sense  of 
membership  in  a  disability  community  to  the  1977  sit-in. 

By  the  1980s,  a  number  of  other  important  organizations  had 
evolved  from  the  Berkeley  experience:  the  Disability  Rights  Education 
and  Defense  Fund  (DREDF) ,  the  World  Institute  on  Disability  (WID) , 
Computer  Training  Program  (later,  the  Computer  Technologies  Program 
[CTP]),  the  Bay  Area  Outreach  Recreation  Program  (BORP) ,  and  others. 
All  of  these  organizations  shared  the  original  philosophy  of  the 
Berkeley  movement.   Their  example  and  their  leaders  have  had  national 
and  even  international  impact  on  the  quality  of  life  and  civil  rights  of 
persons  with  disabilities. 


Genesis  of  the  Project 

The  idea  for  a  project  to  document  these  historic  events 
germinated  for  nearly  fifteen  years  before  funding  was  secured  to  make 
possible  the  current  effort.   In  1982,  Susan  O'Hara,  then  director  of 
the  Disabled  Students'  Residence  Program  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  contacted  Willa  Baum,  director  of  the  Regional 
Oral  History  Office  (ROHO)  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  suggesting  that  the 
genesis  of  the  Berkeley  movement  be  recorded  in  oral  histories  with 
participants  in  the  campus's  Cowell  Hospital  Residence  Program.   Mrs. 
Baum  and  Ms.  O'Hara  began  planning,  enlarged  the  project  scope,  gathered 
faculty  support,  and  initiated  the  search  for  funding.   Their  efforts 
produced  three  grant  applications,  the  final  one  in  cooperation  with 
Professor  Raymond  Lifchez  of  the  UC  College  of  Environmental  Design,  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  none  successful. 

ROHO  then  secured  funding  from  the  Prytanean  Society,  a  Berkeley 
campus  women's  service  group,  to  produce  oral  histories  with  Arleigh 
Williams  and  Betty  Neely,  both  campus  administrators  who  oversaw  the 
establishment  of  the  early  disabled  students'  programs.   Herb  Wiseman,  a 
former  staff  member  of  the  disabled  students'  program,  conducted  these 
two  interviews  in  1984-1985.   Later,  the  California  State  Archives  State 
Government  Oral  History  Project  funded  an  oral  history  with  Edward 
Roberts,  the  first  student  in  the  Cowell  program  and  later  the  director 
of  the  California  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation.   This  initial 
support  proved  essential;  all  three  individuals  were  to  die  before  the 
current  project  was  funded. 

By  1995,  as  the  historical  importance  of  the  events  in  Berkeley 
and  beyond  grew  increasingly  evident,  the  fragility  of  the  historical 
record  became  ever  more  apparent.   The  archival  records  of  key 
institutions  that  grew  out  of  the  movement  and  shaped  nationwide  events 
were  not  collected  and  preserved  in  a  publicly  accessible  library.  The 
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personal  papers  of  key  leaders  of  the  movement  were  scattered  in 
basements  and  attics.   Moreover,  the  urgency  of  preserving  the  memories 
of  participants  through  oral  history  interviews  was  underscored  by  the 
death  of  five  pioneer  disabled  activists  in  the  previous  several  years. 

When  Susan  O'Hara  and  Mary  Lou  Breslin  outlined  the  scope  of  the 
problem  to  The  Bancroft  Library,  the  then-curator  of  Bancroft 
Collections,  Bonnie  Hardwick,  joined  Willa  Baum  in  support  of  the  idea 
of  developing  a  comprehensive  disability  collection  at  Bancroft.   Baum, 
Hardwick,  and  Ann  Lage,  associate  director  of  ROHO,  worked  with  leaders 
of  the  disability  community  to  design  a  plan  for  an  archival  collection 
at  The  Bancroft  Library,  to  include  both  in-depth  oral  history 
interviews  and  written  and  photographic  records  of  major  organizations 
and  activists.   The  Disabled  Persons'  Independence  Movement  collection 
was  envisioned  as  "a  primary  historical  resource  of  national 
significance,  a  research  platform  for  future  scholars,  for  persons  with 
disabilities,  and  for  public  education."  The  National  Institute  on 
Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research  generously  funded  the  three-year 
project  in  1996. 


Project  Staff  and  Advisors 

The  collaborative  nature  of  the  project  —  among  the  disability 
community,  academic  advisors,  oral  historians,  and  archivists—has 
strengthened  it  in  every  respect.   The  advisory  board  included  three 
Berkeley  professors:  Frederick  Collignon  of  the  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  who  has  worked  on  disability  issues  since  1970; 
Raymond  Lifchez,  Department  of  Architecture,  who  has  conducted  research 
on  environmental  design  for  independent  living  since  1972;  and  William 
K.  Muir,  Department  of  Political  Science,  who  has  chaired  campus 
committees  on  disability  issues,  and  is  a  scholar  of  U.S.  and  state 
government  and  public  policy.   Paul  Longmore,  professor  of  history  from 
San  Francisco  State  University  and  a  specialist  in  disability  history, 
was  crucial  in  defining  themes  and  topics  to  explore  in  oral  history 
interviews.   Mary  Lou  Breslin,  president  and  co-founder  of  the 
Disability  Rights  Education  and  Defense  Fund,  represented  the 
perspective  of  the  organizations  to  be  documented  as  well  as  her 
personal  experiences  as  an  activist  for  disability  rights. 

Knowing  that  oral  history  is  most  often  successfully  carried  out 
by  persons  who  combine  a  compelling  personal  interest  in  the  project 
with  an  ability  to  bring  a  historical  perspective  to  their  task,  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office  turned  to  the  Bay  Area  disability  community 
itself  to  staff  the  project's  team  of  interviewers.   Susan  O'Hara  became 
the  historical  consultant  for  the  project  and  conducted  a  number  of 
interviews  as  well  as  informing  all  of  the  project  activities.   All  of 
the  project  interviewers  had  personal  experience  with  disability.   A 
majority  had  significant  disabilities,  several  had  participated  in  or 


observed  the  historical  events  to  be  documented  and  knew  many  of  the  key 
players  and  organizations.   Interviewers  included  Sharon  Bonney,  former 
director  of  the  Disabled  Students'  Program  at  UC  Berkeley  and  former 
assistant  director  of  the  World  Institute  on  Disability;  Mary  Lou 
Breslin,  who  crossed  over  from  the  advisory  board;  Kathy  Cowan, 
librarian  for  a  public-interest  nonprofit  organization;  Denise  Sherer 
Jacobson,  a  writer  and  educator  on  disability  issues;  David  Landes,  a 
college  instructor  of  economics  and  coordinator  of  student  affairs  for 
the  Computer  Technologies  Program. 

Joining  the  team  to  interview  narrators  in  Washington,  D.C,  was 
Jonathan  Young,  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  American  history  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  who  had  conducted  oral  histories  on  the  history  of  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.   When  Mr.  Young  resigned  to  accept  a 
White  House  appointment,  Susan  Brown,  long  familiar  with  disability 
issues  and  other  civil  rights/social  movements,  became  the  project's 
Washington  connection.   Ann  Lage  coordinated  the  interviewing  team  for 
the  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  and  the  office's  regular  staff, 
coordinated  by  production  manager  Shannon  Page,  provided  transcription 
and  other  clerical  support. 

Bancroft  Library  project  personnel  included  Bonnie  Hardwick, 
curator;  Lauren  Lassleben,  supervising  archivist;  and  Jane  Bassett,  the 
project  archivist  whose  job  it  was  to  contact  the  disability 
organizations,  project  interviewees,  and  other  activists  and  survey 
their  records  to  identify  historical  material.   Once  records  and 
personal  papers  were  donated  to  the  Library—more  than  300  linear  feet 
before  the  project's  conclusion—it  was  Jane  and  her  student  assistant, 
Amber  Smock,  who  preserved,  organized,  and  made  the  papers  accessible  to 
scholars  with  detailed  finding  aids.   The  archival  and  oral  history 
projects,  though  separately  administered,  were  in  close  cooperation, 
with  the  interviewing  team  providing  contacts  with  the  disability 
community  and  leads  on  papers  to  collect  and  the  archivists  assisting 
interviewers  in  their  research  in  the  growing  collection  of  written 
records. 


Interviewees  and  Themes 

An  overarching  question  for  the  project  was  to  explore  and 
document  how  this  social  movement  developed  in  time,  place,  and  context: 
how  the  movement  in  Berkeley  was  built,  how  it  became  effective,  how 
individual  life  experiences  contributed  to  and  were  changed  by  the 
movement.   Lines  of  inquiry  included  identity  issues  and  personal  life 
experiences;  social/economic/political  backgrounds  of  individual 
activists;  the  roles  of  women  and  minorities  in  the  movement; 
development  of  leadership;  institution  building  and  management; 
development  of  a  disability  community  group  identity;  media,  mythology, 
public  image  and  the  political  process;  impact  of  technology;  the  range 
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of  efforts  to  influence  disability  law  and  policy  and  to  embed 
disability  rights  into  the  canon  of  civil  rights. 

Interviewees  (narrators)  were  selected  for  one  of  several  reasons: 
the  individual  was  a  founder  or  recognized  leader  of  one  of  the  key 
institutions,  made  a  unique  contribution  to  the  movement,  was  a 
particularly  keen  observer  and  articulate  reporter,  or  was  a  sustainer 
of  the  movement  who  provided  a  unique  perspective.  We  attempted  to 
choose  narrators  who  had  a  range  of  disabilities  and  to  interview 
nondisabled  persons  who  contributed  significantly  to  events  or 
institutions . 

Interviewees  fell  primarily  into  two  categories:  either  they  were 
involved  in  the  residence  program  of  Cowell  Hospital  on  the  Berkeley 
campus  in  the  sixties  or  they  participated  in  the  building  of  early 
organizations  in  the  1970s. 

Group  One--UC  Berkeley's  Cowell  Hospital  Residence  Program 

A  wing  on  the  third  floor  of  Cowell  Hospital  was  the  site  of  the 
first  housing  for  students  with  significant  disabilities  on  the  Berkeley 
campus.   This  cluster  became  a  breeding  ground  for  the  Berkeley  phase  of 
the  independent  living  movement.   About  a  dozen  students—mostly  men, 
mostly  white,  mainly  in  their  twenties,  with  more  and  more  autonomy 
within  their  grasp--spent  several  years  in  this  benign  but  nonetheless 
isolated  hospital  residence,  in  the  middle  of  a  campus  exploding  with 
student  protest  movements.   Six  of  these  students  were  interviewed, 
including  Ed  Roberts,  who  narrated  several  hours  of  1960s  memories 
before  he  died  with  the  oral  history  still  in  process.   The  former 
students  all  refer  to  their  sense  of  community,  intense  camaraderie,  the 
thrill  of  independence,  an  atmosphere  of  an-idea-a-minute,  and  the 
politics  of  their  involvement. 

Also  included  in  this  first  group  were  certain  early  university 
and  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation  of ficials--the  hospital  director, 
the  nurse/coordinator,  counselors—who  might  be  called  traditional 
gatekeepers  but  nonetheless  allowed  the  unorthodox  residence  program  to 
happen  and  in  some  cases  encouraged  it. 

The  majority  of  the  narrators  in  the  first  group  stayed  involved 
in  disability-related  activities  for  many  more  years.   Their  recorded 
histories  include  these  later  activities,  overlapping  with  the  events 
documented  in  the  second  group  of  narrators. 
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Group  Two—Builders  of  the  Movement 

The  second  group  of  interviewees  are  primarily  founders  and 
leaders  who  participated  in  the  expansive  phase  which  began  in  1970  with 
the  start  of  the  Physically  Disabled  Students'  Program  (PDSP)  at  the 
university,  followed  by  the  founding  of  the  Center  for  Independent 
Living  (CIL)  in  1972.   These  interviews  reveal  the  grassroots  politics, 
high  energy,  occasional  chaos,  unstinting  belief  in  "the  cause",  seat- 
of-the-pants  management,  funding  sources  and  crises,  successes  and 
failures  of  individuals  and  organizations.   In  the  next  few  years  a 
whole  constellation  of  organizations  evolved  to  sustain  the  independent 
living  movement,  including  DREDF,  CTP,  KIDS,  BORP,  WID,  Center  for 
Accessible  Technology  (CAT),  and  Through  the  Looking  Glass.   This  group 
of  interviewees  provide  insight  into  the  politics,  leadership,  and 
organization-building  of  both  their  own  organizations  and  CIL. 

Many  key  interviewees  in  this  group  are  still  in  leadership 
positions  and  have  had  national  and  international  impact  on  disability 
policy  development.   Also  included  in  this  second  group  are  persons  who 
were  not  in  the  top  ranks  of  leadership  but  who  were  keen  observers  of 
the  scene,  could  augment  the  basic  history,  and  offer  further  points  of 
view. 


Oral  History  Process 

All  of  the  project  interviewers  received  formal  and  informal 
training  in  archival  oral  history  procedures  and  met  monthly  as  a  group 
to  plan  and  evaluate  interviews  and  review  progress.   Interviewers 
prepared  a  preliminary  outline  before  each  interview  session,  based  on 
background  research  in  relevant  papers,  consultation  with  the 
interviewee's  colleagues,  and  mutual  planning  with  the  interviewee.   In- 
depth  tape-recorded  interview  session  were  from  one  to  two  hours  in 
length;  interviewees  required  from  one  to  fifteen  sessions  to  complete 
their  oral  histories,  depending  on  the  length  and  complexity  of  their 
involvement  in  the  movement. 

Tapes  were  transcribed  verbatim  and  lightly  edited  for  accuracy  of 
transcription  and  clarity.   During  their  review  of  the  transcripts, 
interviewees  were  asked  to  clarify  unclear  passages  and  give  additional 
information  when  needed.   The  final  stage  added  subject  headings,  a 
table  of  contents,  and  an  index.   Shorter  transcripts  were  bound  with 
related  interviews  into  volumes;  longer  transcripts  constitute 
individual  memoirs. 

More  than  forty  oral  histories  are  included  in  this  first  phase  of 
the  Disabled  Persons'  Independent  Movement  project.   Volumes  can  be  read 
in  the  Bancroft  Library  and  at  the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  Department  of  Special  Collections.   They  are  made  available  to 
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other  libraries  and  to  individuals  for  cost  of  printing  and  binding. 
Many  of  the  oral  histories  are  accompanied  by  a  videotaped  interview 
session  to  document  visual  elements  of  the  interview  and  the  setting  in 
which  the  interviewee  lives  or  works.  Video  and  audiotapes  are 
available  at  The  Bancroft  Library.   If  funding  for  a  second  phase  of  the 
project  is  secured,  many  of  the  oral  history  transcripts  as  well  as  a 
representative  collection  of  documents  and  photographs  will  be  available 
on  the  Internet  as  part  of  the  Online  Archive  of  California. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  in  1954  to 
augment  through  tape-recorded  memoirs  the  Library's  materials  on  the 
history  of  California  and  the  West.   The  office  is  under  the  direction 
of  Willa  K.  Baum,  Division  Head,  and  the  administrative  direction  of 
Charles  B.  Faulhaber,  James  D.  Hart  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.   The  catalogues  of  the  Regional  Oral 
History  Office  and  many  oral  histories  on  line  can  be  accessed  at 
http://library.berkeley.edu/BANC/ROHO/. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  donors  to  this  effort  over  the  years: 
the  Prytanean  Society;  Raymond  Lifchez  and  Judith  Stronach;  and  June  A. 
Cheit,  whose  generous  donation  in  memory  of  her  sister,  Rev.  Barbara 
Andrews,  allowed  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  to  develop  the  grant 
project.   The  Bancroft  Library's  three-year  Disabled  Persons' 
Independence  Movement  Project,  of  which  these  oral  histories  are  a  part, 
was  funded  by  a  field-initiated  research  grant  from  the  National 
Institute  on  Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research  (NIDRR) ,  U.S. 
Department  of  Education. 

Ann  Lage,  Project  Coordinator 
Susan  O'Hara,  Historical  Consultant 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
September  1999 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY- -Mary  Lou  Breslin 


Mary  Lou  Breslin  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  Disability 
Rights  and  Independent  Living  Movement  Oral  History  Series  because  of 
her  leadership  and  advocacy  for  civil  rights  of  people  with  disabilities 
through  law  and  policy  reform.   She  cofounded  the  Disability  Rights 
Education  and  Defense  Fund  [DREDF]  in  Berkeley  in  1979,  serving  as 
director,  later  as  president,  and  continues  to  be  an  influential 
presence  in  development  of  disability  law  and  policy  in  the  United 
States.   Her  leadership  is  most  striking  in  her  ability  to  anticipate 
and  articulate  critical  issues,  to  develop  strategy,  and  to  organize  for 
political  change  on  the  national  and  international  level. 

In  July,  2000,  the  American  Bar  Association  Commission  on  Mental 
and  Physical  Disability  Law  presented  Mary  Lou  with  the  Paul  G.  Hearne 
Award  for  Disability  Rights  for  "exemplary  service  in  furthering  the 
rights,  dignity,  and  access  to  justice  for  people  with  disabilities." 

The  interview  begins  with  Mary  Lou's  formative  years  —  an  affluent 
childhood  in  Kentucky,  close  association  with  African  American  employees 
of  her  family  and  her  early  intuitions  of  racism.   She  describes  the 
onset  of  polio  at  age  eleven  and  reflects  on  her  months  at  the 
rehabilitation  center  in  Warm  Springs,  Georgia.   After  returning  to  high 
school  in  Louisville,  she  spent  four  years  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
at  Champaign-Urbana  and  speaks  of  her  earliest  political  interests  both 
there  and  in  the  political  turmoil  of  Chicago  in  the  late  1960s. 

Mary  Lou  explains  the  broader  history  of  major  events  in  the 
movement  as  she  discusses  her  personal  evolution  and  her  work  in  the 
field  since  her  arrival  in  California  in  1973.   Major  disability 
legislation,  e.g.,  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act  of  1975,  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of 
1990,  and  several  Supreme  Court  cases  inform  her  discussion,  providing 
understanding  of  her  motives  and  activities.   This  includes  her  role  in 
the  504  sit-in  in  1977,  her  subsequent  leadership  of  the  training 
program  for  Section  504,  and  the  struggle  against  deregulation  in  1981; 
the  development  of  DREDF 'S  three-pronged  strategy  of  grassroots 
organizing,  policy  reform,  and  litigation;  the  establishment  of 
alliances  with  civil  rights  leaders  and  key  government  officials. 

The  narrative  is  a  saga  of  a  small  organization,  with  a  vision  of 
radical  reform,  unusual  synergy  among  its  leaders,  significant 
legislative  and  judicial  triumphs,  riding  political  waves  and  ever 
struggling  for  funding. 

Between  the  lines,  one  finds  a  brilliant  and  divergent  thinker, 
self-effacing,  yet  nonetheless  an  eminence  grise  of  disability  rights 
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and  policy  reform.   Mary  Lou's  extraordinary  leadership,  coalition- 
building,  and  prolific  written  output  is  often  veiled  by  her  insistence 
on  identification  with  a  team  effort. 

Slated  from  the  beginning  as  an  interviewee,  Mary  Lou  was  a  member 
of  the  first  advisory  board  of  the  DPIM  project  and  moved  to  being  an 
interviewer  when  the  project  was  funded  by  NIDRR  in  1995. 

The  first  three  interviews  took  place  in  Mary  Lou's  home  in 
Berkeley  in  1996;  the  remaining  eight  in  the  home  of  the  interviewer 
between  1996  and  1998.   Mary  Lou  and  the  interviewer  have  known  each 
other  since  the  1970s.   The  interviews  were  reviewed  and  lightly  edited 
by  Mary  Lou. 

A  one-hour  video  interview  was  conducted  on  September  30,  1998. 
It  is  available  at  the  Bancroft  Library  as  part  of  the  DPIM  Collection. 
A  collection  of  personal  papers  is  included  in  the  DREDF  section  of  the 
archive . 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  in  1954  to 
augment  through  tape-recorded  memoirs  the  Library's  materials  on  the 
history  of  California  and  the  West.   Copies  of  all  interviews  are 
available  for  research  use  in  The  Bancroft  Library  and  in  the  UCLA 
Department  of  Special  Collections.   The  office  is  under  the  direction  of 
Willa  K.  Baum,  Division  Head,  and  the  administrative  direction  of 
Charles  B.  Faulhaber,  James  D.  Hart  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Susan  O'Hara 
Interviewer /Editor 

August,  2000 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  MARY  LOU  BRESLIN 


I   EARLY  YEARS:  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY,  AND  WARM  SPRINGS,  GEORGIA, 
1944-1962 

[Interview  1:  August  14,  1996]  ##' 


O'Hara:    Let's  start  with  your  place  of  birth  and  your  date  of  birth  and  a 
bit  about  your  family  and  your  siblings. 

Breslin:   My  name  is  Mary  Lou  Breslin,  and  I  was  born  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky  on  October  29,  1944.   I  have  two  brothers,  one  is 
seventeen  years  older  than  I  am,  and  one  is  sixteen  years  older 
than  I  am.   So  I  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  and  entirely 
unexpected.   My  parents  were  in  their  late  thirties  when  I  was 
born,  so  they  thought  they  were  done,  but  lo  and  behold  and  much 
to  their  surprise,  along  came  another  one. 

Both  my  parents  are  now  deceased.   My  father  was  a  road 
contractor  for  most  of  his  adult  career.   He  built  roads  and 
highways  in  Kentucky  as  an  independent  contractor.   My  mother  was 
the  proverbial  housewife  and,  I  think,  adjunct  to  my  father. 
Culturally,  in  my  family,  my  mother's  side  of  the  family  was  very 
wealthy  and  had  come  from  a  significant  amount  of  money  from 
tobacco.   Her  father  was  the  founder  of  P.  Lorrilard,  a  tobacco 
company.   He  found  himself  widowed  at  a  young  age--I  think  in  his 
mid-  to  late  thirties—with  three  daughters.   He  imported  his 
mother  to  raise  my  mother  and  her  two  sisters,  and  he  ensconced 
himself  in  a  hotel  in  New  York  and  lived  there  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  and  visited  the  girls,  as  they  were  called  when  they 
were  growing  up,  or  had  them  visit  him  on  holidays  and  vacations 
and  so  on. 

O'Hara:    This  was  in  Kentucky? 


:##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or 
ended.   A  guide  to  the  tapes  follows  the  transcript. 


Breslin:   He  visited  them  in  Kentucky,  they  visited  him  in  New  York.   But 
he  essentially  lived  in  New  York  and  turned  over  his  family 
homestead  in  Kentucky  to  his  mother  to  raise  his  three  daughters 
--my  mother. 

O'Hara:   Where  was  she  imported  from?  The  grandmother,  you  said,  was 
imported.   From  another  country? 

Breslin:   No,  no,  she  lived  in  another  state.   I  think  she  may  have  lived 
in  New  York.   Some  of  this  I  just  gleaned  from  my  eldest  brother 
on  a  recent  trip  to  Kentucky,  so  I'm  filling  in  some  of  these 
little  gaps  as  I  had  them  filled  in  for  me  fairly  recently. 

My  father's  father  was  from  a  very  large  Irish  family:  eight 
brothers  and  sisters,  I  think.   They  were  farmers  in  Ohio,  and 
migrated  to  various  surrounding  towns  and  cities  in,  I  guess,  the 
late  1800s,  to  seek  their  fortunes.   My  grandfather—my  father's 
father—was  also  a  contractor  and  had  been  actually  doing  quite 
well  —  at  least  in  his  younger  years--  until  the  Depression  and 
then  lost  —  as  many  people  did  — everything  in  the  Depression. 

So  when  I  came  on  the  scene  in  1944,  it  was  right  after  the 
war,  and  my  brothers  were  in  their  teens,  and  my  father  was 
comfortably  well-off  in  his  contracting  business.   My  home 
situation  was  a  kind  of  upper  middle-class  to  upper-class 
situation.   When  I  was  young  we  lived  in  a  smaller  house,  but 
when  I  was  six  or  seven  we  moved  to  what  I  think  of  as  the  family 
homestead  because  it  was  where  I  had  most  of  my  formative  years. 
It  was  a  very  large  home,  and  we  had  servants— African-American 
servants— and  they  played  a  significant  role  as  I  was  growing  up. 
We  had  a  cook  and  a  maid  and  someone  who  did  the  gardening  and 
maintenance  for  us. 


My  father  was  taken  care  of,  largely  by  my  mother,  who  was 
really  quite  an  incredible  person.   She  saw  her  role  as 
supporting  her  husband's  career  and  her  husband's  role  in  the 
community.   She  was  extremely  well-educated  and  very,  very  well- 
read  and  very  bright,  but  she  had  been  raised  to  play  a 
supporting  role  to  her  husband.   So  that's  essentially  what  she 
did,  though  she  could  have  done  anything  she  wanted  if  she  had 
thought  that  was  reasonable.   I  think  later  in  life  she  probably 
would  have  left  him  if  she  could  have  figured  out  how  to  do  it, 
but  I  think  at  that  point  it  was  financially  and  socially  not 
possible. 

He  was  an  idiosyncratic  alcoholic  who  was  charming  and 
adored  or  despised  and  cantankerous—but  a  very  interesting 
fellow  in  the  sense  that  he  was  also  very  well-educated,  which 
the  family  took  to  be  sort  of  a  given  that  everyone  would  go  to 


Notre  Dame.   It  was  a  Catholic  family,  so  everybody  went  into  the 
Catholic  schools;  both  my  brothers  did.  My  father  went  to  Notre 
Dame  when  he  was  sixteen,  graduated  with  an  engineering  degree 
three  or  four  years  later,  which  was  not  uncommon,  I  guess,  in 
those  days.   I  can't  swear  to  that,  but  that's  how  he  told  the 
story.   So  he  felt  that  he  was  really  part  of  an  elite  group  of 
people  who  was  entitled  to  certain  privileges  and  certain  rights 
in  his  community.   He  was  an  alcoholic  all  his  life,  and  in  his 
later  life  I  think  it  severely  impeded  his  ability  to  function  in 
his  work  and  certainly  impeded  his  health  dramatically. 

When  I  was  born,  my  brothers  were  about  to  be  out  of  the 
household.   They  went  on  to  Notre  Dame.   One  went  in  the  army, 
the  other  married.   I  really  had  very  little  home  contact  with 
them.   I  remember  some,  but  not  a  lot.   Most  of  my  recollection 
has  to  do  with  their  visiting  and  bringing  their  families  and  so 
on.   So  pretty  much  for  the  most  part  they  were  out  of  the  house, 
and  my  mother,  father,  and  I  lived  together  in  this  large  house 
with  servants  who  would  come  in  on  a  day  basis. 

That  was  my  situation  until  I  started  going  to  school.   I 
began  going  to  a  Catholic  private  school  when  I  was  six  and 
attended  Catholic  private  school  until  I  got  polio.   My 
recollection  of  that  little  pre-polio  period  of  time  is  that  the 
folks  who  were  assigned  to  take  care  of  me  did  a  lot  of  the 
caretaking  and  dressing  and  getting  to  and  from  school  and  that 
kind  of  thing.   The  family  was  really  involved  in  their  country 
club  scene  and  their  business  scene,  and  I  didn't  see  much  of 
them. 

At  age  eleven  I  got  polio,  and  my  mother  died  that  next 
year- -February ,  I  think.   I  got  polio  in  August,  and  she  died  in 
February.   That  of  course  changed  things  dramatically. 


Influences  of  Employees  of  Family 

O'Hara:    Can  we  back  up  just  a  little  bit?  You  said  that  having  the 

servants  was  a  profound  influence  on  your  life,  and  1  wondered  in 
what  way? 

Breslin:   I  think  the  evidence  of  that  probably  comes  in  as  I  got  a  little 
bit  older.   But  spending  so  much  time  with  people  who  were  taking 
care  of  me  created  a  secondary  family,  which  is  very  common,  I 
think,  for  people  of  my  generation  who  grew  up  in  the  South  and 
who  had  caretakers,  particularly  African-American  caretakers,  in 
the  household.   So  my  best  friends  were  the  servants  in  the 


household,  my  confidants,  the  people  who  set  the  standards  for 
conduct  and  morality  and  values  for  me.   And  I  also  spent  time  in 
their  homes  because  I  would  be  dispatched  to  go  off  and  be  taken 
care  of  for  a  day  or  so.   We  would  take  the  bus  down  to  wherever 
they  lived,  and  I  would  have  dinner  with  their  families  and  spend 
time  with  whoever  was  hanging  around  their  house.   So  I  got  an 
introduction  to  the  culture  and  the  food  and  the  code  of  conduct 
in  the  community,  which  was  a  completely  wonderful  experience 
that  you  don't  know  about  until  you  begin  to  think  about  its 
influence  on  you  at  a  later  time. 

O'Hara:   What  kind  of  values  did  you  pick  up?  Were  they  different  from 
your  family  values? 

Breslin:   Absolutely.   Well,  that's  said  too  strongly,  I  think,  but  my 

perception  of  it--and  this  is  through  the  eyes  of  a  kid,  trying 
to  remember  it  as  opposed  to  being  objective  about  it.   I  think 
that  the  real,  sincere  belief  in  the  purpose  of  religion  in  life 
--most  everybody  was  a  Baptist  or  followed  some  fundamentalist 
religious  belief,  that  theme  was  so  much  a  guiding  theme  in 
people's  lives,  and  they  lived  by  it--and  believed  it.   It  wasn't 
a  superficial  sort  of  thing  you  did  on  weekends.   They  lived  by 
the  rules  that  that  religion  set  forth.   And  family  structures 
were  so  respected,  it  seemed  to  me. 

Again,  in  retrospect  this  is  probably  through  some  kind  of 
lens  and  not  entirely  accurate.   The  value  of  work,  the  value  of 
saving  money,  the  value  of  an  education- -particularly  the  woman 
who,  in  my  younger  years  took  care  of  me,  a  woman  who  couldn't 
read  or  write.   Their  kids  were  going  to  high  school,  and  that 
was  so  important.   And  the  value  of  the  commitment  in  education, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  all  the  right  reasons  as  opposed  to--I 
mean,  I  was  supposed  to  go  to  school  because  of  my  class.   It  was 
expected  of  people  in  my  class.   It  was  a  way  to  advance  or  to 
contribute  to  your  community,  or  be  responsible  to  your  family. 
I'm  sure  these  distinctions  were  not  as  clearly  drawn  as  I  see 
them  in  retrospect. 

These  folks  had  a  very  big  influence  on  me.   They  had  a  lot 
of  superstitions  and  a  lot  of  other  things  that  I  later  came  to 
understand,  but  also  found  endearing  as  a  kid,  found  very 
charming  and  a  part  of  the  character  of  the  community  and  the  way 
in  which  the  community  lived  its  life. 

And  music.   There  was  no  music  in  my  house,  but  there 
certainly  was  in  the  homes  of  the  people  who  worked  for  my 
family.   I  was  taken  to  the- -God  knows  if  my  family  knew  this 
they  probably  would  have  halted  it  instantly—to  the  various 


church  services  occasionally.   I  really  got  exposed  to  a  lot  of 
things  that  were  very  enriching  experiences. 

I  feel  that  those  relationships  lasted  until  I  was  in  my 
twenties,  and  they  absolutely  influenced  me  permanently  in  terms 
of  both  my  understanding—to  the  extent  that  I  understand—of 
race  issues,  and  to  the  extent  that  I  understand  civil  rights 
issues.   I  know  they  come,  to  some  extent,  from  having  had  that 
opportunity.   There  were  probably  three  or  four  people  who  worked 
for  my  family  from  the  time  I  was  a  very  young  child  until  I  went 
to  college.   So  I  had  long-standing  relationships  with  them.   I 
preferred  to  hang  out  in  the  kitchen  and  eat  lunch  at  the  table 
with  everybody  who  was  working  in  the  house.   My  family  didn't 
really  demand  my  presence  particularly,  unless  if  someone  was 
home  I  would  be  required  to  present  myself,  but  to  a  large  extent 
I  was  able  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  them.   They  provided 
exactly  the  kind  of  stability  and  support  and  friendship  and 
guidance  that  you  need  as  a  kid.   They  were  great.   I  owe  them  a 
great  deal,  I  think,  in  terms  of  my  sensibilities. 

O'Hara:    Did  you  see  as  a  young  child  instances  of  discrimination  against 
African  Americans? 

Breslin:   Yes,  around  my  dining  room  table.   That  was  where  I  first 

understood  it.   I  really  didn't  understand  it  until  I  was  in  my 
teens.   I  might  have  been  fourteen  or  fifteen  when  I  began  to 
really  see  it  more  clearly.   But  my  first  recollection  of 
understanding  the  folks  that  I  adored  and  hung  out  with  and  that 
I  was  best  friends  with  were  also  people  who  were  not  valued  as 
equal  to  the  white  family  members  in  my  household  occurred  around 
my  dining  room  table  at  night. 

In  my  introduction  I  left  out  my  grandfather.   He  lived  with 
us  until  I  was  eleven.   He  was  my  father's  father.   He  had  gone 
bankrupt  in  the  Depression  and  had  moved  in  with  my  family  and 
lived  with  us  until  his  death  when  he  was  ninety-three.   Our 
family  dinners  [chuckles]  were  rigid;  I  have  eschewed  them  ever 
since,  probably  because  of  having  had  to  participate  in  so  many 
of  them  as  a  kid.   You  have  to  imagine  that  this  was  a  very  big 
house  with  a  lot  of  antique  furniture  and  Oriental  rugs,  that 
kind  of  thing,  and  there  was  this  humongous  dining  room  table 
with--it  isn't  that  big  now,  but  1  remember  it  as  being  large- 
high-backed  chairs  all  around.   Every  night  we  would  have  a  sit- 
down  meal  with  the  linen  and  the  silverware  and  the  candelabra. 
My  grandfather  would  come  to  the  table  with  his  jacket  and  his 
vest  and  his  tie  and  his  formal  dinner  [clothes] --not  that 
everyone  else  did  that,  but  he  would  always  do  that. 


The  dinner  conversation  was  anything  but  joyous.   My  father 
and  my  grandfather  feuded  for  as  long  as  I  knew  the  two  of  them 
together.   I  never,  ever—and  my  brother  confirmed  this  when  I 
was  home  recently  [chuckles] --they  never,  ever  spoke  to  each 
other  for  the  twenty  years  they  lived  together.   My  grandfather 
would  speak  to  my  father,  but  my  father  would  not  speak  to  my 
grandfather.   They  would  sit  at  the  table.   My  father  would  sit 
at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  my  grandfather  would  sit  at  the 
other  end,  and  there  would  be  no  communication  between  them.   For 
decades  this  went  on  [laughs].   It  was  a  little  strange. 

I  think  my  mother  was--I  don't  know  what  her  view  of  racism 
was  or  whether  I  understood  what  she  thought  about  it.   I  think  I 
don't  have  any  knowledge  about  that;  I  should  ask  my  remaining 
family  members  what  they  think  about  it. 

But  my  grandfather  was  very  racist,  and  they  were  also  very 
genteel,  so  there  were  only  these  passing  references,  and  the 
references  would  be  quite  derogatory  toward  African  Americans  in 
general.   They  would  be,  "They  don't  know  better,"  or,  "What  do 
you  expect?   It's  only  a  blah  blah  blah."   Those  kinds  of  things. 
So  those  kind  of  racist  undertones,  overtones,  insinuations,  were 
quite  alive  and  well  around  the  dining  room  table.   In  terms  of 
actually  seeing  [racism]  in  action,  it  took  me  a  while  to  figure 
out  that  nobody  in  my  neighborhood  looked  like  the  people  who 
worked  for  me  and  worked  for  my  family.   I  didn't  get  it  exactly, 
because  I  hung  out  so  much  in  their  neighborhoods  that  I  didn't 
understand  the  distinction  between  them  and  me  for  a  long  time. 
When  I  finally  was  old  enough  to  figure  out  the  distinction,  I 
was  beginning  to  really  understand  the  distinction,  and  I  started 
being  able  to  observe  and  see  what  was  going  on  to  a  larger 
extent. 

I  remember  that  at  some  point  an  issue  arose  about  paying 
payroll  taxes  on  their  income.   The  folks  who  worked  for  us  made 
--I  wonder  if  I  remember  this  correctly—not  very  much  money. 
Something  like  forty  dollars  a  week.   I  think  that's  right.   That 
was,  I  think,  a  six-day  week.   No,  that  was  a  five-and-a-half-day 
week,  with  Sunday  off  and  a  half  day  off  during  the  week.   Not 
live-in,  but  come  in  the  morning  and  leave  after  dinner.   So 
people  would  arrive  at  eight-thirty  or  nine  and  leave  at  seven  at 
night  and  walk  many  blocks  to  take  the  bus  to  their  homes.   I 
remember  there  being  some  inquiry  about  who  pays  —  I  can't 
remember  whether  this  coincides  actually  with  when  personal 
income  tax  occurred  and  became  applicable  to  one's  payroll,  but 
there  was  some  question  about  who  had  to  pay  it.   I  remember  this 
horrible  fight  at  the  dining-room  table  about  the  payment 
question,  and  words  were  spoken  about  how  the  people  who  were 
working  for  us  didn't  deserve  or  earn  such  additional  benefits, 


O'Hara: 


and  that  this  was  ridiculous,  and  it  shouldn't  have  to  be  done 
and  so  on.  This  was  the  racist  tendencies  and  tones  that  were 
very  much  evident  around  the  family  homestead. 

What  was  your  reaction  as  a  kid,  if  you  can  remember?   How  would 
you  feel  about  this?  You  apparently  had,  let's  say,  more  fun 
with  the-- 


Breslin:   More  nurturing,  I  think.   Much  more.   I  wasn't  allowed  to  get 
away  with  anything.   I  mean,  I  certainly  was  kept  in  line  and 
disciplined  and  all  that  kind  of  business  too,  so  it  wasn't 
solely  a  feel-good  kind  of  situation.   I  was  certainly  kept  on 
the  straight  and  narrow. 

I  don't  think  that  as  a  young  kid  I  understood  the 
implications  of  any  of  those  kinds  of  demeaning  remarks.   I  can't 
remember  understanding  what  they  meant  exactly.  And  then  when  I 
finally  figured  out  what  was  meant  by  it,  it  never  coincided  with 
my  own  experience—none  of  which  I  ever  discussed  with  anyone  in 
my  household  because  I  think  my  family  would  have  been  very 
unnerved  if  they  had  really  appreciated  how  I  valued  my 
relationship  with  the  people  who  took  care  of  me.   I  never 
disclosed  the  extent  of  my  relationship  to  the  people  who  were 
taking  care  of  me.   I  think  I  knew  there  would  be  some  problem, 
or  1  had  probably  been  cautioned  not  to  mention  that  I  was  eating 
meals  someplace  where  I  was  not  supposed  to  be  or  whatever  the 
issue  was.   I  think  I  was  keeping  my  own  counsel  if  I  had  a  point 
of  view.   As  I  said,  when  I  got  to  be  ten  or  eleven  or  twelve  my 
points  of  view  began  to  diverge  from  the  family  points  of  view, 
politically. 

To  the  extent  that  it's  somewhat  relevant  to  my  experience 
in  the  disability  movement,  I'm  sure  my  sensibilities  got  built 
out  of  those  experiences. 

O'Hara:    What  were  the  most  profound  influences  of  your  childhood?   Or 
who,  1  should  say. 

Breslin:   I  guess  on  the  familial  side  I  was  deeply  affectionate  toward  my 
mother.   I  have  very  fuzzy  recollections  of  her  being  a  powerful 
person.   I  remember  her--and  she's  very  much  elevated  to 
sainthood  by  my  brothers,  who  adored  her.  My  recollection  of  her 
is  now,  many  years  later,  colored  by  their  perception  and  by  the 
retelling  of  their  perception.   So  I  admired  her  and  adored  her; 
I  thought  she  was  quite  terrific. 

My  father  was,  I  think,  really  very  affectionate  toward  me 
and  felt  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  having  a  daughter  around  the 
house.   I  think  he  was  pretty  distant  from  me  as  men  tend  to  be 


in  general.   In  that  generation  he  was  "make  a  million,"  wheelin' 
and  dealin",  and  he  wasn't  around  a  lot.   I  know  that  he  was  very 
close—he  was  very  concerned  about  what  was  going  on  with  me,  and 
he  tried  to  be  solicitous  but  I  don't  have  a  real  sense  of  his 
being  that  much  of  an  influence  on  me.   But  I  think  the  way  he 
acted--his  alcoholism  and  his  own  personal  history  and  his  own 
relationship  to  his  world--!  observed,  and  it  had  an  influence  on 
me. 

My  recollection  is  that  my  aunt  Margaret,  my  father's 
sister,  was  my  dearest  and  closest  family  member.   She  actually 
served  as  my  aunt  and  my  mother  and  my  best  friend  and  my 
compatriot  until  she  died  about  four  years  ago.   They're  all  like 
a  bunch  of  eccentric,  Irish,  Catholic,  you  know- -some  of  your 
family  may  have  some  of  these  characteristics  [laughter].   She 
had  a  tremendous  influence  on  me  because  she  was  a  completely 
stabilizing  influence.   I  was  her  godchild,  so  she  took  that  role 
very  seriously.   She  also  was  very  fond  of  me.   She  was 
considerably  younger  than  my  father,  and  so  she  was--I  actually 
can't  remember  how  old  she  was  in  relation  to  my  family,  but  she 
was  probably  ten  years  younger  than  my  parents'  generation.   By 
the  time  I  got  to  be  in  my  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve  age 
bracket,  she  was  keeping  an  eye  out  for  me.   She  was  poised  to 
step  in  and  be  a  responsible  adult  to  me  when  my  mother  died  and 
did  exactly  that  and  did  it  for  me  for  my  entire  life  until  she 
died. 

She  was  a  housewife,  and  she  had  married  a  man  who  was  an 
accountant.   She  played  the  harp  and  grew  her  roses  and  had  her 
dogs  and  belonged  to  the  country  club  and  would  take  me  out  to 
lunch.   We  would  go  to  the  country  club,  and  we  would  have  club 
sandwiches  [laughs],  and  I  would  tell  her  what  was  on  my  mind. 
She  was  completely  supportive  of  me  about  whatever  thing  I  wanted 
to  do  or  whatever  was  going  on.   She  was  the  stable,  solid 
influence  that  no  matter  what,  she  was  always  there.   Over  the 
years  I've  had  encounters  with  her  at  very  critical  times  in  my 
life  when  things  were  good  or  bad.   So  she  was  the  only  family 
member  who  was  constant. 

I  was  talking  to  my  oldest  brother  recently,  trying  to  piece 
together  my  family  history,  which  I  really  don't  know  much  about 
because  I  left  Kentucky  when  I  was  seventeen  and  never  went  back. 
I  went  back  for  a  couple  of  months  one  summer  and  that  was  it. 
I've  been  back  twice  since  then.  When  I  think  about  this  period 
in  my  life  that  you're  asking  about,  it  comes  on  the  heels  of  my 
trying  to  patch  it  together  in  my  own  mind  and  hearing  things 
about  my  family  members  that  I  never  knew  and  trying  to 
understand  the  dynamic,  because,  in  retrospect,  they  all  seemed 
like  they  were  crazy  as  a  loon.   They  all  still  are,  and  the  ones 


that  are  left  are  still  acting  like  the  ones  that  I  remember  well 
from  my  childhood.   So  it  was  kind  of  interesting  revisiting  all 
of  it  to  see  what  parts  of  it  I  could  try  to  understand  some  more 
about.   I  actually  just  rekindled  a  relationship  with  my  mother's 
sister's  daughter,  a  cousin  whom  I  haven't  seen  since  I  was  ten 
when  I  was  in  Kentucky.   She's  a  little  older  than  I  am,  and  we 
sat  over  lunch  one  day  a  couple  of  months  ago  and  commiserated 
over  how  we're  the  only  sane  ones  left  [laughter].   It  probably 
isn't  true  that  we're  sane. 

O'Hara:   Did  you  go  back  to  the  old  homestead  when  you  went  back  to 
Kentucky?  Was  that  this  year? 

Breslin:   Yes.   I  went  back  two  or  three  months  ago.   I  didn't  this  time. 
I  drove  past  the  homestead,  which  is  long  gone,  when  I  was  there 
in  1980.   I  think  my  tolerance  had  reached  a  saturation  point  for 
observing  the  architecture;  it  was  bad  enough  dealing  with  the 
people  [laughter]. 

O'Hara:    One  other  question—there  have  been  some  studies  about  woman 
leaders  and  strong  women,  and  someone  has  observed  that  they 
often  did  things  with  their  fathers  —  they  went  to  their  fathers' 
work  site  or  maybe  did  —  did  you  ever  do  any  of  that  kind  of 
thing? 

Breslin:   Yes,  I  did,  but  not  often.   There  was  discussion  around  the 

household  about  how  I  probably  could  be  groomed  to  take  over  my 
father's  construction  business.   I  can't  imagine  having  the  least 
interest  in  any  of  that,  either  at  that  time  or  a  later  time. 
But  it  wasn't  significant  that  I  can  remember,  probably  because 
if  I  hadn't  gotten  polio,  which  shifted  things  radically,  what 
their  expectations  were  or  what  they  thought  they  could  prepare 
me  to  do  would  have  taken  a  different  tack,  I  think.   I  think 
that  that  intervening  event  set  everything  off  in  a  completely 
different  direction. 

But  I  certainly  did  ride  the  tractors  and  hang  out. 
[laughs]   My  father  used  to  get  up  at  four  in  the  morning  and  go 
to  the  job  sites.   He  liked  cars,  and  he  always  had  a  Cadillac 
and  a  Lincoln  and  a  Jaguar  sitting  in  the  parking  lot,  and  he 
would  take  his  work  car— which  was  usually  his  Cadillac  — and  he 
would  wear  his  hat  and  his  jacket.   Often,  in  the  summertime,  he 
would  drag  me  along,  and  I  would  get  to  go  on  the  rounds,  which 
was  many,  many,  many  miles  every  day  that  he  would  go  around  to 
various  job  sites.   So  I  did  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  the  front 
seat  of  the  car  with  him,  but  I  don't  see  it  as  any  kind  of  big 
influence.   I  felt  like  it  was  kind  of  pandering  to  have  a  little 
kid,  and  he  liked  that,  and  it  doesn't  strike  me  in  retrospect  as 
having  been  a  particularly  important  influence. 
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Polio  at  Age  Eleven 


O'Hara:   Let's  go  back  to  what  you  were  talking  about  before.   You  were 
talking  about  having  polio  at  age  eleven  and  also  your  mother 
dying  at  the  same  time.   What  was  the  sequence  there? 

Breslin:   The  sequence  was  1  got  polio  in  August,  I  think,  and  went  through 
the  usual  routine.   I  got  very  sick--flu-like  symptoms  over  a 
period  of  about  twenty-four  hours  or  forty-eight  hours. 
Eventually  my  breathing  became  depressed,  and  the  family  doc  was 
called  in,  and  I  was  dragged  off  in  the  ambulance  to- -I  can't 
remember;  I  think  the  general  hospital  there.   They  figured  out 
very  quickly  that  I  had  polio,  and  I  was  put  in  the  ward  with  the 
many,  many  kids  who  also  had  polio.   I  was  briefly  on  a  chest 
respirator,  about  five  days,  I  think. 

I* 

Breslin:   I  was  hospitalized  there  for  I  don't  remember  how  long- -not  long; 
a  couple  of  weeks,  I  think,  and  then  transferred  to  one  of  the 
Catholic  hospitals  and  put  in  a  private  room  and  therapy  was 
begun.   My  worst  memories  of  having  the  polio  are  associated  with 
my--I  think—five  weeks  in  that  hospital. 

O'Hara:    The  first  hospital? 

Breslin:   No,  the  second  one.   The  first  one  was  in  an  acute  kind  of 

setting,  and  they  hadn't  begun  the  torture  yet.   The  torture 
began  at  the  next  one.   The  torture  was  being  made  to  sit  up  when 
I  couldn't  sit  up  and  when  everything  was  still  extremely  sore 
and  painful.   I  don't  know  whether  they  were  still  trying  to 
figure  out  what  to  do  with  me  or  they  were  debating  which  of  the 
therapies  was  the  appropriate  way  to  go,  but  I  just  remember  it 
as  being  absolutely  hideous.   The  nuns  would  come  in,  and  they 
would  go  through  this  process  of  sitting  me  up  and  turning  me  so 
that  my  legs  were  hanging  off  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  it  was 
extremely  painful—excruciatingly  painful—because  it  was  a 
little  bit  too  soon  to  be  doing  it  that  way  as  I  later  learned. 
But  their  theory  was  you  have  to  just  cut  right  through  that 
stuff  and  get  moving  to  prevent  contractions  and  all  this  kind  of 
stuff. 

O'Hara:   What  sort  of  functional  level  did  you  have  at  that  point? 

Breslin:   I  had  almost  nothing.   I  was  beginning  to  get  a  little  bit  of  my 
right  arm  back.   I  know  this  now  in  thinking  about  it,  because  I 
don't  think  I  was  observant  of  my  body  particularly.   I  don't 
think  I  really  understood  exactly  where  I  was  functionally  at 
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that  point.   My  right  arm  began  to  get  some  return,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  regain  some  strength  there.   My  left  arm  was  not 
functioning  very  well,  but  I  was  getting  a  little  bit  of  use  of 
my  hand.   I  was  very  weak  in  my  abdomen  and  back,  and  my  legs  for 
all  practical  purposes  were  not  showing  much  recovery.   I  was  so 
sore,  so  painful.   So  being  made  to  sit  up  and  all  this  business 
was--it  seemed  like  torture  at  the  time,  and  in  retrospect  I 
think  it  was  very  premature.   I  think  my  family  was  really 
confused  about  what  to  do;  they  couldn't  figure  out  what  was 
supposed  to  happen  here. 

The  sequence  of  events  for  most  kids,  I  think,  in  the 
community  at  the  time  began  at  the  acute  stage,  went  on  to  where 
I  was,  and  then  most  kids  went  from  the  intermediate  stage  to  the 
Kentucky  Crippled  Children's  Hospital,  which  was  the  warehouse 
place  for  kids  mostly  with  polio.   That's  where  they  then  began 
all  the  bracing  and  the  orthopedic  surgeries  and  all  that 
business.   I  think  my  mother  must  have  gone  out  and  looked  at 
this  place  and  said,  "I  don't  think  so."   They  arranged  to  take 
me  home,  and  did.   I  was  about  six  or  seven  weeks  into  the  front 
end  of  the  disease  process.   They  outfitted  the  house:  they  got  a 
hospital  bed  and  hired  round-the-clock  nurses,  and  that's  where  I 
stayed  for  quite  a  while. 

They  did  understand  that  it  made  some  sense  to  get  a 
therapist.   They  interviewed  PTs  [physical  therapists].   They 
found  a  guy  whose  name  was  John  Untermeyer  who  said,  "Yeah,  the 
theories  that  are  being  used  in  the  intermediate  care  hospitals 
are  wrong.   We're  going  to  do  another  thing.   We're  going  to 
start  from  the  beginning."   So  he  came  in,  and  he  built  a  little 
backrest  thing  that  had  notches  on  it.   He  would  sit  me  one  notch 
a  day,  every  day,  for  like  three  days.   I  would  sit  up  at  a 
thirty-degree  angle  for  a  week.   Then  he  would  sit  me  up  a  little 
bit  more.   I  got  the  things  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  so  my  feet 
didn't  flop  down,  and  began  the  process  of  getting  the  braces 
fitted.   So  he  very,  very  slowly  started  the  process  of  having  me 
begin  to  sit,  and  he  worked  on  doing  range  of  motion  exercises. 
He  was  coming  to  my  family's  house  every  day,  sometimes  a  couple 
of  times  a  day,  to  do  therapy.   And  the  nurses  were  instructed 
about  what  they  were  supposed  to  be  doing,  and  so  this  program 
sort  of  evolved. 

I  remember  that  at  the  very  beginning  they  had  gotten  a 
wooden  wheelchair,  one  of  old  ones  with  the  round  wheels  in  the 
front  and  springs  in  the  seat.   My  house  was  on  a  terraced  lot, 
and  it  was  about  forty  steps  up  from  the  street  on  the  front  side 
and  about  thirty  down  from  the  back,  so  there  was  no  way  to  get 
in  and  out.   And  in  the  house  the  bedrooms  were  all  upstairs,  and 
the  living  and  dining  areas  were  downstairs.   So  there  was  no  way 
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you  could  get  in  and  out  of  places  without  going  up  and  down  a 
lot  of  stairs. 

My  father  was  carrying  me  up  and  down  the  stairs  from  my 
bedroom  to  the  living  room,  and  they  would  prop  me  up  in  this 
wooden  wheelchair  with  the  pillows  and  whatever.   They  had 
ordered  whatever  the  contemporary  Everest  &  Jennings  version  of 
wheelchair  was  at  the  time.   Some  ninety-pound  monster,  I  guess. 
And  it  hadn't  arrived  yet  [laughs].   It  finally  arrived,  and  so  I 
finally  began  to  get  in  the  wheelchair,  and  then  the  corsetmaker 
would  come,  and  the  bracemaker  would  come,  and  they  would  do  all 
the  fittings.   Then  they  would  take  everything  away  and  come  back 
after  they  had  made  their  adjustments  on  it.   They  did  everything 
from  home. 

But  it  was  still  pretty  bad.   My  parents  did  the  best  they 
could  do,  and  they  had  money,  so  they  could  throw  a  lot  of  money 
at  the  problem,  as  opposed  to  everybody  else  who  had  to  go  to 
their  residential  facilities,  which  probably  would  have  been 
really  awful--worse,  much  worse. 

Pretty  soon  I  was  up  in  the  chair  with  the  braces,  and  then 
I  started  the  process  of  standing  and  walking  and  all  the 
adaptive  stuff  in  the  house  began  to  take  place.   My  old  desk,  we 
put  hook-and-eye  things  on  it  so  that  I  could  stand  at  my  desk, 
and  a  pelvic  band  could  be  hooked  on  the  desk,  and  I  could  stand 
at  my  desk  and  work.   The  Hoyer  lift  got  installed  in  the 
bathroom,  so  I  could  get  in  and  out  of  the  bathtub. 

My  father  had  a  ramp  built;  it  was  the  ramp  from  hell.   It 
began  at  the  back  terrace  of  the  house  and  traversed  to  the 
second  floor  because  it  was  — 

O'Hara:    Over  thirty  steps? 

Breslin:   Well,  you  would  have  gone  down  thirty,  see?  This  was  a  terraced 
lot,  so  the  upper  level  was  the  parking  area  in  the  back  of  the 
house;  the  ramp  ran  from  the  parking  area  to  the  second  story. 
So  my  entrance  was  basically  flat.   And  then  he  installed  an 
elevator  from  the  second  floor—it  had  three  stops  —  the  second 
floor,  the  main  level  of  the  house,  and  then  it  would  go  outside 
at  the  bottom  level.   So  there  were  some  alternative  ways  to  get 
around  the  house.   He  also  put  in  a  couple  of  small  ramps  in 
places  where  there  was  only  one  step.   Over  a  very  short  period 
of  time  he  managed  to  make  the  house  accessible.   Again,  it 
really  helped  to  have  some  spare  change.   As  we  know  today,  this 
stuff  is  not  cheap. 
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The  rehab  process  was  pretty  unsatisfactory  despite  the  fact 
that  they  did  the  best  they  could  do  with  what  they  had  to  work 
with.   What  was  happening  really  quickly  was  that  my  back  was 
starting  to  go.   I  started  to  have  scoliosis  instantly  because  I 
had  so  much  trunk  and  back  weakness.   So  they  braced  and  they  did 
pelvic  bands,  and  they  did  everything  they  could  think  of  to  do. 
They  made  me  sleep  in  all  this  stuff,  of  course. 

O'Hara:   What  is  a  pelvic  band? 

Breslin:   Well,  you  have  two  long  braces,  and  the  band  is  hinged,  attached 

to  what  is  essentially  a  leather  waistband  that's  built  over  a 

metal  kind  of  frame.   And  the  thing  is  intended  to  give  your 
pelvis  some  stability  when  you're  standing. 

O'Hara:    I've  actually  never  seen  one,  but  I  know  what  you're  talking 
about . 


Breslin:   I'm  sure  they  don't  exist  anymore,  or  maybe  they  do  with 

prosthetics  or  something.   The  idea  was  to  give  you  stability 
standing,  and  I  had  no  stability.   My  back  and  abdominal  muscles 
were  gone.   Just  completely  dysfunctional.   I  had  very  little 
left  in  either  leg.   This  thing  was  supposed  to  assist  in 
standing,  and  they  were  very  interested  in  getting  me  into  a 
standing  position  because--!  don't  know  why.   I  guess  they  still 
had  this  idea  that  osteoporosis  or  I  don't  know  what—you  were 
going  to  get  calcium  deposits  on  your  kidneys  or  something. 

O'Hara:    Even  if  you  weren't  going  to  be  able  to  walk,  they  wanted  you  to 
be  standing. 

Breslin:  But  I  could  walk  a  little  with  whatever--!  can't  remember  what 
the  crutching  arrangement  was.  I  honest  to  God  can't  remember 
what  kind  of  crutches  I  was  using  then,  but  they  did  outfit  me 
with  some  kind  of  crutches. 

O'Hara:    With  that  and  the  pelvic  band  and  the  braces. 

Breslin:   And  the  corset.   I  could  stand,  and  I  could  sort  of  inch  along  a 
little  bit  as  long  as  nobody  blew  on  me.   If  a  gust  came  along 
I'd  fall  over  backward  and  whack  my  head  on  the  floor.   It  was 
not  a  pretty  sight. 

O'Hara:    Not  funny,  either. 

Breslin:   It's  hysterical  if  you  think  about  the  absurdity  of  it. 

O'Hara:    The  idea  of  walking  was  pretty  important,  wasn't  it? 


Breslin:   Well,  they  were  very  adamant  about  the  walking  thing,  and  in  fact 
there  was  a  period  of  time  when  the  docs  were  insistent  that  1 
needed  to  do  it  for  exercise,  and  of  course  that  transcended  all 
of  our  experiences  for  decades.   I  was  dispatched  to  walk  back 
and  forth  along  this  ramp  deal  that  my  father  had  installed  and 
which  was  relatively  flat.   It  wasn't  as  though  it  were  too 
inclined;  it  was  really  more  like  a  walkway.   It  was  long,  so  the 
chore  was  to  walk  to  one  end  of  it,  turn  around,  and  walk  back, 
which  would  take  about  an  hour  to  do,  and  which  was  ghastly  and 
exhausting. 

What  was  really  going  on  was  that  the  back  problem,  the 
scoliosis  problem,  was  worsening  every  minute.   I  was  going  down 
to  the  orthopedic  surgeon  pretty  regularly  for  X-rays  and 
evaluations  because  they  were  thinking  about  doing  fusion  soon 
thereafter.   It  was  progressing  very,  very  quickly.   It  was 
interesting  how  fast  it  developed. 

My  mother  died  in  the  middle  of  all  this.   She  had  uterine 
cancer,  endometrial  and  ovarian  cancer  and  had  been  under 
treatment  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  had  been  in  remission-- 
probably  never  had  been  in  remission,  but  had  been  better  and 
then  worse,  better  and  then  worse.   She  finally  died  that 
following  year  after  I  got  polio.   So  my  father  was  bereft;  he 
was  really  unable  to  function--!  can't  really  imagine  what  it 
must  have  been  like  for  him.   I  was  much  too  young  and  much  too 
engrossed  in  my  own  nonsense  to  be  able  to  think  about  it.   But  I 
think  that  he  was  really  in  a  situation  where  he  had  to  cope  with 
me  and  my  issues,  and  this  maintenance  of  my  situation  was  a  big, 
full-time  ordeal,  as  it  is  for  parents.   He's  trying  to  run  a 
business,  and  he's  got  responsibilities  that  were  beyond  his 
capacity  to  handle.   My  youngest  brother  really  did  step  in  at 
that  point.   He  was  married  at  that  time,  but  he  stepped  in. 
They  really  began  to  kind  of  coordinate  things  that  needed  to  get 
done  for  me.   He  really  helped  do  some  supervision  with  that. 


Georgia  Warm  Springs  Polio  Foundation,  1957 


Breslin:   Pretty  soon  thereafter,  by  the  next  summer,  there  was  serious 

talk  of  fusion  being  done,  but  I  was  only  twelve  at  that  time.   I 
really  hadn't  gotten  my  full  growth  yet,  and  it  was  just  really 
too  soon  to  do  it.   But  the  orthopedic  surgeon  was  adamant;  he 
felt  that  it  was  progressing  so  quickly  that  it  needed  to  be 
done.   The  family  doc  intervened  and  said,  "Let's  see  if  we  can't 
figure  something  else  out."   By  that  time,  they  had  decided  they 
would  try  to  get  me  into  Warm  Springs  and  did.   When  was  it? 
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Honest  to  God,  I  can't  remember  what  time  of  year  it  was,  but  I 
think  it  was  the  end  of  the  summer  I  was  admitted  to  Warm 
Springs.   My  brother  deposited  me  there,  and  I  was  there  almost  a 
year  the  first  time  as  an  inpatient.  That  changed  the  deal;  it 
changed  everything.   I  can't  imagine  what  life  would  have  been 
like  if  that  hadn't  happened.   And  that  was  certainly  the  result 
of  some  wisdom  by  the  medical  people  in  my  family--my  father's 
cousin  was  a  doc.   He  was  our  family  doc,  and  he  had  the  insight 
or  the  understanding  to  seek  an  alternative  solution  to  this  very 
risky  and  dangerous  and  permanent  back  fusion  surgery-- "So  let's 
just  see  if  there's  not  some  other  thing  we  could  do." 

Ultimately,  getting  me  in  there  was  exactly  the  right  thing 
to  do;  it  really  changed  everything. 

O'Hara:    So  what  was  the  attraction  of  Warm  Springs?  Why  did  they  select 
that? 

Breslin:   I  don't  know  what  they  were  discussing  privately.   I  certainly 
know  what  ray_  view  of  it  was  once  I  got  there,  but  I  don't  know 
what  exactly  their  line  of  thinking  was,  except  they  really 
didn't  like  this  "single  option."  None  of  them  were  ever 
interested  in  one  way  to  get  things  done.   They  really  didn't 
like  to  be  told  "You've  got  to  do  it  this  way."   They  were  just 
stubborn  about  that  kind  of  thing.   I  think  it's  probably  genetic 
[laughter].   I  think  the  whole  point  of  the  thing  was  that  the 
epidemic's  years  had  such  an  impact  on  so  many  families  that  they 
all  knew—everybody  had  a  kid,  everybody  had  a  family  member  who 
had  been  affected.   The  epidemic  didn't  say,  "I'm  only  going  to 
affect  this  small  group  over  here  or  this  socioeconomic  class." 
Everybody  got  hit  one  way  or  another,  and  I  think  that  through  my 
family  doctor's  practice  he  had  garnered  enough  information  about 
what  treatment  theories  were  and  what  the  results  were  from 
people  who  had  gone  to  Warm  Springs.   It  had  been  recommended  to 
him,  I  think.   These  were  sophisticated,  well-educated  people. 
He  had  a  lot  of  access  to  a  lot  of  information  and  a  lot  of 
contacts . 

They  put  me  on  a  waiting  list,  and  I  didn't  get  in  for 
several  months  because  there  was  such  a  long  list  of  people 
waiting  to  be  admitted.   When  I  was  finally  admitted,  I  don't 
think  they  understood  what  the  outcome  would  be,  but  they  thought 
it  was  a  better  shot  than  what  was  available  in  Louisville,  which 
was  limited.   Probably  I  had  had  the  best  of  what  was  available, 
but  then  we  moved  into  this  kind  of  orthopedic  maintenance  mode 
where  the  surgeons  and  the  bracemakers  were  limited  in  their 
skills.   They  just  felt  there  needed  to  be  more  options.   So  they 
made  this  arrangement,  and  I  was  deposited  there.   It  was  an 
incredible  experience  that  I  look  back  on  with  great  pleasure  and 
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thankfulness;  it  could  have  been  a  different  story,  it  could  have 
been  some  other  solution  to  the  problem.   This  one  was  a  good 
one. 

O'Hara:   I  think  it's  important  to  go  into  that  in  a  pretty  detailed  way. 
Before  we  do,  it  sounds  like  you've  had  good  and  bad  medical 
experiences  throughout  all  this.   I  was  thinking  of  sitting  up  in 
bed  as  possibly  a  bad  one.   Then  your  family— your  cousin  looking 
for  an  alternative.   Did  you  end  up  with  any  kind  of  feeling 
about  the  medical  establishment?   It's  often  said  that  the 
disability  rights  leaders  had  a  negative  experience  with  the 
medical  establishment,  and  therefore  it  colored  some  of  their 
actions  later.   I  wondered  if  you  had  a  feeling  about  that,  or  if 
it  was  mixed. 

Breslin:   Certainly  mixed.   My  predominant  recollection  of  my  attitude  and 
my  reaction  to  all  things  medical  as  a  very  young  person— shortly 
after  having  gotten  polio— is  fear.   That's  the  predominant 
theme.   You  feel  extraordinarily  out  of  control,  which  you  are  as 
a  kid  to  begin  with,  and  certainly  as  somebody  who's  being  told 
you  have  to  do  things,  none  of  which  you  want  to  do,  all  of  which 
are  frightening,  all  of  which  are  painful.   So  there's  a  great 
deal  of  fear  that  transcends  every  encounter  with  every  one  of 
those  people,  with  the  single  exception  of  this  therapist  who  my 
family  hired,  who  was  completely  aware  of  that  fear  problem  and 
took  it  away.   If  it  hurt,  we  didn't  do  it.   Or  we're  going  to  do 
it  just  a  tiny  little  bit,  not  any  more  than  that.   And  very 
slowly,  very  slowly,  you  get  to  do  more— you'll  try  more  if 
you're  not  afraid  of  what's  going  to  happen. 

But  fear  was  a  transcendent  emotion,  I  think,  in  the  very 
early  stages.   And  there's  a  tendency  to  want  to  resist 
everything  they  wanted  to  do  because  it  was  going  to  hurt,  I  was 
going  to  fall,  it  was  going  to  be  — somehow  or  another  —  obnoxious 
in  some  way  that  I  could  hardly  envision.   I  think  my  early 
impressions  were  really  ones  of  hating  them  all  at  some  very 
primal  level,  with  the  exception  of  this  one  man.   I  had  some 
pretty  fairly  funky  nursing  care  too  in  that  period.   Really 
feeling  like  they  were  the  enemy  and  that  you  had  to  manipulate 
them  to  try  to  save  yourself. 

O'Hara:   These  are  the  people  that  were  helping  you  at  home? 

Breslin:   Yes.   Hired  nurses  and  also  various  folks  coming  and  doing 

whatever- -making  braces  and  so  on.   You  were  at  their  mercy. 
Some  of  them  were  nice,  some  of  them  were  not.   Some  of  them  were 
nice,  meaning  listened,  paid  attention,  tried  to  involve  you  in 
the  process,  and  some  weren't.   Some  were  just  brutally 
dictatorial,  and  their  way  was  the  only  way  and  the  right  way.   I 
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think  many  of  us  learned  to  be--and  I  certainly  learned  to  be- 
very  manipulative  at  that  early  stage  with  the  ones  I  knew  I  was 
afraid  of.   [  always  tried  to  have  somebody  else  with  me.   But 
you  were  a  kid;  you  had  to  come  up  with  these  fairly  complex  and 
sophisticated  strategies  to  feel  safe. 

So  fear  was  a  driving  emotion.   The  experiences  were  for  the 
most  part  bad  in  that  very  early  period,  and  the  outcomes  are 
completely  unknown:  you  have  no  idea  at  that  stage  what's  going 
on,  what's  going  to  happen,  where  you're  going  to  be.   I'm  sure  I 
went  around  for  a  year  thinking  I  was  going  to  get  up  and  walk  at 
some  point  if  I  kept  doing  this  stuff  they  told  me  to  do.   It 
took  me  a  long  time  to  understand  this  is  it  —  this  is  what  you've 
got. 

I  think  the  other  side  of  that  was,  once  I  got  to  Warm 
Springs,  that  all  that  stuff—all  that  fear,  all  that  worry  over 
being  out  of  control,  all  that  stuff --went  away  for  me.   It  all 
went  away.   The  therapists  and  the  physicians  involve  you  in  the 
process,  they  tell  you  what  the  rules  are.   There's  no  way  you're 
going  to  be  afraid  something's  going  to  happen  to  you  that's  bad. 
They  were  very,  very  careful  about  that,  or  at  least  that's  my 
recollection  of  it.   So  my  early  experience  is  really  negative 
and  really  set  up  a  series  of  behaviors  that  are  probably  the 
worst  you  could  want  to  have  a  kid  have  to  learn  to  adopt  or  to 
use.   And  then  the  next  phase  was  just  the  opposite,  where  I  felt 
like  they  worked  some  kind  of  miracle,  where  they  really 
understood  this  disease:  they  understood  what  it  was  doing,  and 
they  understood  how  it  affected  people  physically,  and  they 
understood  how  to  challenge  you  to  do  the  best  you  could  do 
without  it  being  risky  and  fearful  and  terrifying  and  painful. 

There's  always  pain  on  all  ends  of  this,  but  there's  a 
spectrum  where  it's  manageable,  where  you're  in  control  of  it. 
At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  you  are  out  of  control,  and  somebody 
else  is  in  control,  and  that  makes  it  so  much  worse.   Warm 
Springs  was  very  much  a  place  where  you  were  in  control  of  what 
was  going  on,  even  as  a  kid.   They  really  understood  that 
psychologically;  I  don't  know  what's  said  about  it  or  what's  been 
printed  about  it  or  what  their  retrospective  thoughts  are  on  it, 
but  they  really  made  a  big  difference  for  all  of  us,  I  think.   I 
have  friends  who  I  met  when  I  was  there,  whom  I'm  still  in  touch 
with  and  who  are  leading  regular,  ordinary  lives;  people  who 
aren't  even  in  the  movement,  unbelievably. 

O'Hara:   And  was  it  mostly  teenagers? 

Breslin:   Yes.   There  were  two  residence  floors  and  one  surgery  floor.   All 
the  black  kids  were  in  the  basement.   In  the  basement,  no 
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O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


O'Hara: 
Breslin: 
O'Hara: 
Breslin: 

O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


windows,  in  the  basement.   Everybody  else  —  that  is  to  say,  all 
the  white  kids--were  on  these  two  residence  floors,  and  there 
were  a  few  single  rooms,  a  bunch  of  double  rooms,  and  a  bunch  of 
four-bed  rooms.   You  were  teamed  up  in  a  room  with  a  group  of 
people  closer  to  your  own  age  and  of  the  same  gender.   So  you 
bond  instantly  with  other  kids  who  go  through  the  same 
experiences,  which  is  certainly  the  first  thing  that  happens. 


Did  you  want  to  go? 
happening? 


Was  it  a  case  of  not  knowing  what  was 


No.   What's  worse:  what  I  know  is  going  to  happen  tomorrow  which 
is  going  to  be  hideous,  or  what  I  don't  know  is  going  to  happen 
tomorrow  which  is  going  to  be  hideous?   I  screamed  and  fought  and 
cried  and  went  through  all  sorts  of  trauma  over  it.   I  must  say 
the  family  did  rise  to  the  moment  and  said,  "Too  bad.   You're 
going.   It's  settled."  That  was  the  right  thing  to  do.   I've 
often  muscled  over  them,  but  this  one  they  were  right  about. 
They  didn't  know  if  they  were  right  or  not,  but  they  had  made  a 
decision,  and  they  thought  that  they  should  do  it.   And  they  did 
do  it.   I  was  there  for  two  days,  and  it  was  over:  whatever  my 
concerns  were,  were  finished.   I  was  into  it;  I  got  absorbed  into 
the  culture  instantly,  and  it  was  where  I  needed  to  be. 

Do  you  remember  your  first  day? 

Absolutely.   I  remember  every  minute  of  it  [laughter]. 

Can  you  describe  it? 

My  brother  and  sister-in-law  took  me  down  on  the  train.   An 
interesting  prospect  if  you  can- 
Were  you  sitting  in  a  wheelchair? 

Yes,  indeed.   I  was  a  fat  little  twelve-year-old  with  braces  and 
all  that  business  and  crutches  and  a  wheelchair.   My  poor  brother 
[chuckles].   I  think  he  had  to  drag  me--I  mean,  I  think  he 
probably  actually  picked  me  up  and  carried  me  as  best  he  could 
into  the  sleeping  car.   Of  course  there  was  nothing  like 
accommodation,  there  was  no  access,  so  we  had  to  get  up  the 
stairs  and  get  down  the  hall  and  get  in  the  sleeping  car.   I 
think  the  reason  we  did  that  was  because  he  wouldn't  fly.   He 
still  won't  fly  to  this  day.   He's  never  been  on  an  airplane.   I 
think  they  decided  it  was  too  hard  to  try  to  drive.   So  I  was 
very  useless  in  terms  of  any  kind  of  independent  living  skills;  I 
was  completely  dependent.   I  wasn't  dressing  myself  or  anything. 
Someone  had  to  do  everything  for  me. 
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O'Hara:    Could  you  actually  sit  up  in  the  car? 

Breslin:   Yes,  but  I  would  have  to  be  lifted  in.   We  had  had  a  car  top 
Hoyer  installed.   I  don't  know  if  you  remember  them.   Maybe 
they're  still  around.   They  had  that  installed,  so  that's  how 
they  put  me  in  and  out  of  the  car.   I  think  they  were  trying  to 
imagine  what  to  do  about  the  overnight  accommodations  or 
something  on  the  road.   Anyway,  I  can't  remember  what  the  reason 
was,  but  they  decided  that  we  would  do  this  on  the  train,  so  they 
did. 

So  we  arrived  there  after  a  couple  of  days  from  Kentucky. 
At  least  one  overnight.   Warm  Springs  sends  up  a  driver  to 
collect  patients  from  wherever  they're  coming  in  from  because  the 
foundation's  about  seventy  miles  south  of  Atlanta.   It's  up  in 
the  hills;  there's  nothing  there.   It's  out  in  the  boonies.   So 
they  would  drive  into  Atlanta,  collecting  from  the  airports  and 
bus  stations  and  train  stations  if  you're  coming  on  public 
conveyances.   The  driver  came,  he  brought  a  car.   They  sausaged 
me  into  the  front  seat  somehow  or  other  and  stuffed  everything  in 
the  car  and  off  we  go.   We  get  there,  and  the  first  thing  they  do 
is  put  me  to  bed  and  take  every  single  piece  of  my  equipment  off 
of  me  and  put  it  in  the  corner—you  know,  my  braces  and  my  corset 
and  all  this  business.   I  was  put  in  bed,  and  my  family  went  off 
to  the  little  residential  area  for  visitors,  where  you  could 
reserve  a  room,  and  you  could  stick  around  for  a  couple  of  days. 
I  think  they  stayed  two  or  three  days  to  get  me  set  up. 

Next  I  saw  the  doctor.   He  clucked  and  clucked  and  rolled 
around  his  three-wheeled  stool  [laughs]  and  looked  at  me  and  said 
I  was  too  fat,  I  was  too  this,  I  was  too  that—which  I  was;  he 
was  absolutely  right  about  that.   I  had  to  lose  weight,  and  I  had 
to  go  on  a  low-cal  diet  right  now,  and  he  clucked  over  the  braces 
and  clucked  over  the  corset  and  clucked  over  the  wheelchair  and 
clucked  over  everything  and  clucked  over  my  back.   My  back  was 
the  big  issue.   The  scoliosis  was  the  big  deal. 

So  they  instantly  started  the  process  of  getting  me  into 
temporary  new  corseting  with  head  tractions  and  new  braces.   Even 
though  he  was  clucking  and  clucking  and  clucking  because  I  was 
too  fat,  and  I  was  going  to  eventually  lose  weight,  and  this  was 
all  going  to  be  such  a  waste  of  resources,  but  from  his  viewpoint 
they  had  to  do  something  about  it.   Everybody  who  was  there  who 
was  my  age  and  had  back  problems  was  limited  in  the  amount  of 
time  they  were  allowed  to  sit  up.   I  was  allowed  no  sit-up  time 
at  all  at  the  beginning.   None.   Then  they  did  the  X-rays,  and 
they  did  all  the  poking  and  prodding,  and  they  finally  figured 
out  that  I  would  be  allowed  three  half-hour  sit-up  times  during 
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the  day,  while  they  tried  to  figure  out  how  to  get  my  back  under 
control. 

O'Hara:   Had  you  been  sitting  at  home? 

Breslin:  Oh,  yes.  I  mean,  now  I  was  not  sore  and  not  whatever;  I  was  just 
useless.  I  could  do  nothing.  I  was  certainly  sitting  up,  but  my 
back  had  really  gone  to  the  dogs  in  almost  no  time  at  all. 

O'Hara:    Was  the  pain  awful? 

Breslin:   No,  not  pain,  except  from  the  bracing,  which  always  prodded  and 

always  poked,  and  the  corsets  always  gouged.   My  back  didn't  hurt 
by  itself.   But  I  just  had  no  abdominal  or  back  muscles.   So  the 
corseting  was  holding  me  in,  and  the  bracing  was  holding  me  up, 
and  it  still  does.   The  pain  was  caused  by  all  the  devices  to  try 
to  get  me  into  an  upright  position. 

O'Hara:    How  did  you  feel  about  all  this  clucking  and  no  sit-up  time  and-- 

Breslin:   The  no  sit-up  time  was  not  particularly  a  problem  because  I 

figured  out  instantly  that  everybody  was  in  the  same  situation  as 
me.   You  start  evaluating  your  situation  in  relation  to  the 
person  in  the  bed  next  to  you.   The  girl  next  to  me  had  three 
half -hours,  and  she  had  all  her  equipment  that  they  were  ordering 
for  me,  so  that  was  cool:  I  got  to  get  the  same  stuff  she  was 
getting. 

** 

O'Hara:   You  were  saying  that  you  didn't  want  to  go  home. 

Breslin:   Right.   You  asked  me,  how  did  I  feel  about  the  clucking  and  the 
sit-up  time,  and  I  was  saying  it  was  fine  because  within  forty- 
eight  hours  I  would  have--I  don't  know  what  —  chained  myself  to 
the  bed,  probably,  to  avoid  being  sent  home.   It  was  perfectly 
clear  this  was  the  place  to  be,  that  it  was  not  going  to  be 
threatening,  and  it  was  not  going  to  be  dangerous,  and  it  was  not 
going  to  be  unsafe.   There  were  a  lot  of  kids  to  hang  out  with. 
There  were  people  who  were  exactly  in  the  same  situation  that  1 
was  in.   I  really  had  never  known  anybody  at  that  stage  who  was 
going  through  what  I  was  going  through.   I  think  those  things 
made  a  big  difference. 

O'Hara:   Had  you  gone  back  to  school  while  you  were  at  home? 

Breslin:   I  had  home  tutoring  for  a  short  time,  and  then  I  went  back  to 

school.   I  was  carried  up  and  down  the  stairs.   I  had  been  going 
to  a  Catholic  mixed-gender  private  school  and  went  back  to  school 
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O'Hara: 


briefly,  but  it  was  inaccessible.   My  family  hired  a  cab  driver 
to  come  pick  me  up  every  morning  and  take  me  to  school  in  the 
cab,  get  me  out  of  the  cab,  and  drag  me  up  the  stairs  to  wherever 
my  class  was  located.   But  I  was  so  dysfunctional  in  terms  of 
being  able  to  take  care  of  myself  that  it  became  an  overriding 
issue.   This  trip  to  Warm  Springs  absolutely  solved  it. 

You  said  it  was  just  for  a  few  months  then  that  you  went  to 
school? 


Breslin:   Yes.   I  guess  I  must  have  been  going  into—would  that  have  been 
freshman  in  high  school?   It  must  have  been.   My  father  was 
thinking  about  whether  he  could  bribe  the  school  with  an  elevator 
to  get  them  to  take  me  back.   If  he  paid  to  build  an  elevator 
would  they  allow  me  to  go.   Getting  back  to  school  is  another 
story  which  sort  of  develops  after  Warm  Springs;  they  had  a  big 
influence  on  what  people  did  in  terms  of  school. 

O'Hara:    You  were  describing  your  first  day  at  Warm  Springs. 

Breslin:   Well,  my  recollection  is  that  the  clucking  happened,  and  I  began 
to  meet  other  people  who  were  there.   One  of  the  things  that  I 
remember  about  the  place  that  has  stayed  with  me  all  these  years 
--and  I  revisited  it  as  I  went  back  over  the  years  —  is  that  it's 
hot  there.   It's  central  Georgia,  and  it's  very  warm,  and  it 
smells  wonderful.   I  don't  know  if  you're  familiar  with  it  at 
all,  and  it  certainly  isn't  now  as  it  was  then,  but  it  had  no 
resemblance  to  a  hospital.   The  courtyard  was  surrounded  by 
Georgian  architecture,  a  U-shaped  building  with  administration 
offices  on  one  side,  and  two  wings  where  patients  were  housed  on 
the  other  side.   It  had  a  sloped  courtyard  with  a  fountain  and  a 
veranda  and  a  glass-enclosed  huge  lounge  area  and  a  great  big 
dining  room  with  overstuffed  leather  chairs.   It  was  like  a 
little  resort  as  only  the  South  can  do  it,  with  the  smells  and 
the  quiet  and  the  cicadas  in  the  pine  trees  at  night.   It  was  a 
wonderful,  beautiful  place,  and  isolated  and  away  from  the  main 
throngs  and  absolutely  not  near  any  big  city  except  Atlanta, 
which  was  seventy  miles  away. 

It  was  really  lovely,  and  I  remember  the  first  couple  of 
days,  just  the  ambience,  the  smells,  and  the  air--it  was  very 
soft  and  warm.   It  was  really  a  lovely  setting,  and  it  was  a 
place  that  inspired  this  idea  of --of  course,  this  is  again 
probably  through  the  lens  of  an  adult — it's  not  this  sterile, 
antiseptic  sense  of  a  medical  facility  at  all.  All  of  the 
treatment  areas  where  they  did  therapy  or  whatever  were  large 
enough  for  groups.   You  were  taken  from  your  room  to  this 
facility  that  had  been  built  specifically  for  occupational  and 
physical  therapy.   Everybody  did  it  all  in  the  same  room. 
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Everybody  was  together  in  the  same  place  at  various  times  during 
the  day.  We  were  brought  there  by  people  who  were  young  high- 
school  students  who  had  part-time  jobs  working  there.   So  if  you 
had  to  get  from  A  to  B,  they  would  have  your  schedule,  and  they 
would  come  collect  you  and  push  you  in  the  chair  or  on  a 
stretcher  to  whatever  you  had  to  do  during  the  day. 

The  whole  thing  was  just  not  fraught  with  all  this  medical 
feel  that  had  been  my  experience  up  to  that  time.   Certainly  it 
was  a  medical  facility,  but  it  was  really  not  like  that  in  the 
sense  that  they  did  everything  they  could  do  to  make  it  seem  not 
medical.   I  think  that  the  geographic  location  and  the  physical 
building  and  the  fact  that  people  weren't  sick  there—people  were 
in  a  process  of  being  rehabilitated  physically—that  lent  to  an 
air  and  ambience  that  made  it  feel  different  than  any  medical 
facility  I've  ever  been  in.   I've  been  back  over  the  years.   I've 
even  been  back  in  my  mid-twenties  once,  and  even  then  I  remember 
rolling  in  the  place  and  thinking  it's  exactly  like  it  was  when  I 
was  twelve  years  old.   The  furniture  was  probably  even  the  same. 
It  was  lovely,  and  all  these  big  French  doors  would  open  on  the 
veranda,  and  all  the  night  sounds  and  the  smells  —  just  a 
wonderful  place.   There  were  only  maybe  two  hundred  people  there 
--maybe  not  even  that  many— at  any  given  time.   I  should  know 
this,  having  read  Lorenzo  Milam's  book,  who  was  there  also. 

O'Hara:    Was  he  there  when  you  were  there? 

Breslin:   No,  he's  older  than  me.   He  was  there  earlier  on.   I'm  not  sure 
if  he  went  back.   He  doesn't  have  quite  the  same  rose-colored- 
glasses  kind  of  view  of  the  place  that  I  do.   It  wasn't  just  this 
little  segment  of  time;  it  lasted  until  I  was  an  adult.   He 
doesn't  have  quite  the  same  recollection  that  I  do,  but  I  have 
very  strong  and  vivid  memories  of  the  place  being  instrumental  in 
my  salvation. 

O'Hara:    In  what  way? 

Breslin:   I  went  in  there  wearing  all  my  braces,  high-top  leather  shoes,  a 
corset,  a  pelvic  band,  [and  in]  a  wheelchair.   I  couldn't  move,  I 
couldn't  dress  myself,  I  couldn't  move  from  my  wheelchair  to  the 
bed  or  the  toilet  or  to  the  tub  or  to  a  car.   I  couldn't  stand 
alone--!  could  get  on  to  my  feet  in  my  braces  independently--! 
just  simply  wasn't  able  to  take  care  of  myself  in  any  regard  and 
didn't  have  any  expectation  of  being  able  to.   I  left  there  the 
first  time  as  independent  as  I  ever  became:  able  to  dress  myself, 
transfer  onto  and  off  of  anything,  I  could  get  on  and  off  the 
floor,  I  could  get  in  and  out  of  the  car- -this  is  without  any 
kind  of  assistance.   A  couple  of  years  later  I  went  back  and 
learned  how  to  drive  and  learned  how  to  get  my  chair  out  of  the 
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O'Hara: 

Breslin: 

O'Hara: 

Breslin: 


car.   We  would  get  updates  of  the  equipment.   I  left  being 
completely  independent.   That's  the  legacy  they  gave  me.   It  was 
night  and  day. 

Were  you  referred  to  as  patients? 

Yes.   They  weren't  smart  about  that  yet. 

Was  it  a  rigorous  program?   Seven  days  a  week? 

Six.   Five  and  a  half,  actually.   Yes,  it  was  rigorous,  but  that 
was  okay:  we  were  kids  mostly—there  were  a  few  young  adults,  but 
mostly  we  were  all  teenagers,  and  it  was  fine. 


Safe  Risktaking,  Integration.  Individual  Responsibility 


O'Hara:    Was  it  fun? 

Breslin:   Yes.   It  was  wonderful.   Every  single  day  it  was  just  wonderful. 
It  took  me  a  long  time  to  understand  this,  but  the  thing  that-- 
and  I'm  not  sure  they  exactly  understood  how  important  what  they 
were  doing  was,  but  they  left  everybody  with  the  impression  they 
could  do  anything  they  wanted  to  do.   Not  that  you  had  to  do 
something  that  you  were  afraid  to  do,  but  they  would  insist  on 
getting  you  on  your  feet  even  if  you  couldn't  walk  a  step,  and 
three  people  would  hold  you.   They  would  stand  people  up  who 
absolutely  had  a  snowball's  chance  in  hell  of  ever  taking  a  step. 
The  idea  was  to  sort  of  psychologically  give  you  some  confidence 
in  your  ability  to  take  risks  and  try  things.   They  really 
understood,  I  think--!  really  don't  know  this  from  ever  having 
asked  these  questions.   I  had  to  just  sort  of  formulate  my 
understanding  of  what  they  were  doing. 

As  a  philosophy,  the  place  encouraged  safe  risktaking.   They 
had  this  idea  that  when  you  left  you  had  to  go  back  to  your 
communities.   There  were  no  civil  rights  laws,  there  was  no 
understanding  of  these  issues;  you  had  to  go  back  to  work,  if  you 
were  an  adult,  or  go  back  to  school.   You  had  a  role.   You  had  to 
assume  the  same  role  that  you  left  behind  before  you  came  there 
or  before  you  had  become  disabled.   There  was  none  of  this  "now 
you're  a  crippled  person,  and  you  aren't  expected  to  be  a 
participant  in  the  community."  That  was  not  the  philosophy. 

In  fact,  they  would  bring  our  families  in.   Every  patient's 
family  was  brought  in  when  they  were  discharged  and  required  to 
meet  with  the  team--the  docs  and  everybody—to  talk  about  where 


she's  going  to  school,  how  she's  going  to  get  to  school,  if 
they've  spoken  with  the  school,  if  they're  going  to  let  her  come. 
Parents  had  to  make  sure  that  there  were  plans  for  whomever  to  go 
back  to  whatever  the  thing  is  that  they're  supposed  to  be  doing, 
wherever  they  came  from.   It  was  so  completely  expected  and 
natural  that  you  would  be  integrated  into  your  community  and  that 
you  would  assume  that  for  yourself.   There  was  never  any 
question,  never  any  doubt.   And  everybody  left  with  this 
completely  unchallenged  notion  that  "I'm  just  like  everybody 
else.   I'm  supposed  to  be  going  to  school  and  going  to  college 
and  getting  a  job  and  having  a  family.   That's  what  I'm  supposed 
to  be  doing." 

Then  or  now,  that  was  not  the  popular  notion  of  what 
disabled  people  are  supposed  to  be  doing,  at  the  level  of 
disability  that  many  people  were  dealing  with  there.   To  me  now 
it  is  kind  of  revolutionary.   Only  afterward  did  I  understand 
that  and  was  able  to  look  back  on  it  and  see  what  they  did. 

I've  often  wondered  how  I  scored  on  these  tests.   They  put 
people  through  very  extensive  psychological  testing,  mostly 
because  they  were  trying  to  help  them  prepare  some  kind  of  plan 
for  their  future  careers.   They  really  were  interested  in  pushing 
people  into  either  vocational  training  or  college  or  whatever  it 
was.   They  said  you've  got  to  be  able  to  support  yourself,  you 
have  to  get  a  job.   So  let's  figure  out  what  your  profile  looks 
like,  given  whatever  they  knew  at  that  time.   So  everybody  was 
put  through  a  psychological  test,  and  there  was  career 
counseling.   I  remember  going  back  every  summer  for  years.   I 
would  show  up,  and  my  doctor  would  say,  "How's  school?  How  are 
you  doing  in  school?  What  are  you  doing  next  year?  Any 
extracurricular  activities?   Do  you  belong  to  the  blah-blah  club? 
What  are  you  doing?  Explain  yourself."  Nobody  got  cut  any 
slack. 

We  would  say  that  we  have  a  different  interpretation  of  that 
sort  of  bootstrap  mentality  now,  but  at  the  time  it  was  very 
encouraging  to  be  told  that  whatever  you  want  to  do  is  out  there, 
and  you  can  make  that  happen.   They  completely  understood  the 
ramps  and  the  access  and  the  rest  of  it.   They  understood  what 
was  going  on,  but  they  couldn't  fix  it.   They  didn't  see  it  from 
a  social  policy  perspective;  they  saw  it  from  a  medical 
perspective.   So  the  best  they  could  do  was  just  sort  of  imbue 
everybody  with  this  idea  that  you've  got  choices,  you  don't  have 
to  do  something  you  don't  want  to  do,  but  you  can  make  choices 
for  yourself. 

I  think  it  really  made  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  a  lot  of 
people  who  didn't  have  a  worldview  and  who  didn't  have  a  model 
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for  thinking  about  what  was  possible.   They  just  made  it  clear: 
do  what  you  want. 

O'Hara:    Is  there  any  negative  side  to  that? 
Breslin:   I'm  sure  there  is. 

O'Hara:    Polio  survivors  are  said  to  be  overachievers,  and  many  have 
ruined  their  bodies  by  doing  an  awful  lot. 

Breslin:   Yes,  we've  absolutely  destroyed  our  bodies,  there's  no  question 
about  it.   Would  I  have  preferred  another  path?   Probably  not. 
Given  the  time,  given  the  historical  moment,  there  weren't 
options.   There  weren't  other  ways  to  think  about  the  issues. 
It's  interesting,  because  I  don't  hold  Warm  Springs  accountable 
for  not  having  provided  leadership  on  the  social  policy  issues;  I 
hold  the  University  of  Illinois  accountable  for  it.   At  the  time 
when  I  was  a  student  there  I  was  of  an  age  where  I  can  now  look 
back  and  say,  "If  they  had  done  it  differently,  things  would  have 
been  different."   But  I  don't  hold  Warm  Springs  accountable;  I 
hold  them,  in  fact,  just  the  opposite  —  in  the  fifties  and  early 
sixties  as  having  done  a  damn  good  job  physically  putting  people 
in  the  best  position  they  could  possibly  be  in. 

I  remember  my  doc  saying  to  me  one  time,  "You're  eighteen, 
and  everything's  just  fine.   But  when  you're  forty,  you're  going 
to  be  hurting.   Your  joints  are  going  to  be  hurting."   I  didn't 
want  to  hear  it--"Don't  talk  to  me  about  that  now."   He  said, 
"You'd  better  go  get  a  good  education,  get  a  good  job,  because 
you're  going  to  need  more  stuff  then  than  you  need  now."  An 
insight  that  only  now,  of  course- -however  many  years  later—it's 
possible  to  understand.   But  I  think  they  didn't  really  know  how 
bad  it  was  going  to  be.   They  had  no  way  to  know  how  many 
problems  people  were  having  in  later  life  from  being  pushed 
toward  these  kinds  of  goals.   But  unlike  some  of  the  other  rehab 
places,  these  guys  never  made  you  do  anything.   This  was  a  kind 
of  team  deal.   A  lot  of  it  was  a  group  kind  of  pressure  to,  you 
know,  see  who  can  get  their  pants  on  fastest?  That  kind  of 
thing.   A  group  thing.   That's  a  bad  example,  and  it  isn't  even  a 
real  one. 

Everybody's  striving  for  a  certain  level  of  physical 
independence.   You  want  to  get  there,  and  getting  there  was  what 
made  doing  things  possible  at  a  time  when  it  would  have  been 
really  hard  to  figure  out  any  other  way.  And  some  people  were 
very,  very  severely  disabled  and  had  one  finger  on  one  hand  that 
would  function.   They  worked  with  what  you  had.   They  would  rig 
up  every  possible  thing  they  could  think  of  to  enable  that  person 
to  utilize  that  one  finger  to  the  absolute  maximum  extent.   You 
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O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


had  what  you  had,  whatever  it  was  is  whatever  it  was.   You 
maximized  that  with  adaptive  aids  and  with  the  psych  support  to 
be  able  to  return  to  your  former  life. 

It  was  kind  of  amazing.  A  lot  of  the  people  in  the  movement 
are  people  who  are  not  products  of  Warm  Springs,  but  an  awful  lot 
of  people  who  did  go  on  to  just  have  regular  lives  and  jobs  and 
families  and  whatever.   They  did  a  lot  of  orthopedic  surgeries 
there,  lots  and  lots  and  lots.   I'm  not  sure  now,  thinking  back 
on  it,  how  much  sense  it  made,  but  they  were  very  interested  in 
getting  everything  straight,  so  if  your  knees  were  going  out  like 
this  [gestures]  they  would  want  it  to  be  corrected.   So  they 
would  do  all  this  fancy,  painful,  long-term  bone  straightening 
surgery  and  whatever.  A  lot  of  it  was  because  some  people  really 
were  going  to  be  able  to  walk  with  braces,  and  they  could  improve 
their  biomechanics  by  doing  this  stuff. 

They  did  some  surgery  on  one  of  my  legs  that  actually  gave 
me  an  important  function:  they  were  very  intuitive  about  it--they 
moved  a  muscle  from  one  place  to  another  in  an  experimental 
surgery  that  had  only  been  done  a  couple  of  other  times.   They 
gave  me  a  quadricep  when  I  had  only  a  hamstring  in  that  leg,  and 
that  enabled  me  to  transfer.   I've  used  it  for  forty  years. 

That's  impressive. 

Yes.   They  understood  biomechanics  so  well  that  they  could  watch 
and  pay  attention  to  how  you  were  doing  things  and  say,  "If  you 
had  x  in  y  place  instead  of  in  z  place,  it  would  probably  help 
you  do  that  move."  And  in  my  case,  it  was  a  move  that  I  do 
twenty  times  a  day,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  very  productive 
decision. 

How  do  you  see  Warm  Springs  as  a  precursor  to  the  independent 
living  movement?  Am  I  quoting  you  right  on  that? 

I  do  think  it  is,  and  I  have  said  that  about  it,  and  I  think  for 
all  the  reasons  that  I've  just  said,  they  believed  completely  in 
the  principle  of  integration.   There  was  never  a  question  that 
you  should  go  to  special  schools,  there  should  be  segregated 
programs,  there  should  be  isolated  environments  to  protect 
disabled  people.   The  basic  philosophy  was  being  in  charge  of 
life,  being  in  charge  of  your  destiny  and  your  decision-making 
process,  and  being  integrated  in  the  community- -and  responsible 
for  your  role  in  the  community.   You  weren't  left  with  the  notion 
that  somebody's  supposed  to  take  care  of  you,  that  somebody  was 
supposed  to  support  you.   The  idea  was  you  have  responsibility 
just  like  everybody  else  does  to  go  be  a  contributing  member. 
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So  to  me  the  philosophy  of  independent  living  mirrors  that 
notion,  but  we  just  think  of  it  as  a  right  to  be  able  to  do  it. 
They  thought  of  it  as  an  expectation.  The  burden  of 
accomplishing  it  was  placed  on  the  person  with  no  objective 
understanding  that  the  world  out  there  needed  to  make  some 
changes  too.   That  was  its  fatal  flaw  if  there  ever  was  one.   But 
at  the  same  time,  the  goal  or  the  idea  of  integration,  the  idea 
of  inclusion  and  self-determination  was  very  much  a  part  of  their 
philosophy.   They  just  didn't  have  the  insight  to  understand  that 
as  an  individual  you  can  go  only  so  far,  and  the  community  has 
got  to  come  toward  you  with  certain  changes.   That  was  not  an 
insight  that  they  had,  and  as  I  said,  I  forgive  them  for  it, 
because  it  seems  to  me  it  was  too  soon  and  too  early  on  for  that. 
It  seems  to  me  they  were  very,  very  progressive  for  their  time 
period.   So  in  that  sense  they  were  promoting  this  idea,  this 
goal.   The  way  to  get  there  should  be  a  combination  of  things, 
and  not  just  sheer  willpower  and  sheer  self-determination.   But 
that's  kind  of  the  raw  material  they  had  to  work  with;  that's 
what  they  used. 

O'Hara:    On  another  subject  of  integration,  were  the  African-American  kids 
also  encouraged  to  go  and  set  the  same  goals  for  themselves? 

Breslin:   Absolutely  not.   I  mean,  it  was  a  travesty  what  was  going  on 

there  in  terms  of  race  issues.   I  confess  to  not  knowing  enough 
about  all  of  it,  but  I'm  sure  that  it's  been  written  about.   I 
think  the  African-American  kids  got  a  different  level  of  service, 
that  they  got  a  different  level  of  care,  and  I  think  the 
expectations  were  probably  commensurate  with  what  was  perceived 
to  be  their  community  expectation,  which  would  certainly  not  be 
college-bound  preparation  or  whatever.   The  fact  that  those  kids 
were  isolated  and  that  there  was  this  second-class  arrangement 
pretty  much  says  it  all  about  what  their  commitment  to  minorities 
was  generally.   But  I  think  that  they  saw  the  service  to  the 
African-American  community  as  a  charitable  one,  as  a  kind  of 
tithing,  as  opposed  to  everybody  should  be  getting  the  same 
thing.   They  saw  it  as  a  little  separate  thing  they  did  as  a  kind 
of  goodwill  gesture,  but  it  wasn't  really  central  to  their 
mission,  which  was  to  white  folk.   Somebody  there  could  say  if 
I'm  completely  off  the  mark  about  this,  but  that's  the  impression 
I  had. 

O'Hara:    Were  most  of  the--at  least  the  white  patients  —  families  paying 
for  this? 

Breslin:   I  would  say  the  vast  majority  were  not  paying.   The  March  of 
Dimes  paid  for  everybody  there  except  me  [laughs].   My  father 
wouldn't  take  any  money  from  the  March  of  Dimes.   He  shelled  out 
kazillions.   I  don't  know  how  much  it  was,  but  it  was  a  vast 
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amount  of  money.   He  paid  for  everything,  and  I  think  it  probably 

bankrupted  him  in  the  end  or  certainly  helped  to  bankrupt  him. 
So  no—the  costs  were  picked  up.   People  could  not  have  afforded 

it;  there  was  no  way.   There  was  no  insurance  that  would  pay  for 

it.   It  was  purely  a  function  of  whatever  the  March  of  Dimes 
would  contribute. 

O'Hara:   Let's  call  it  a  day. 


Independent  Living  Skills;  Muscle  Transplant 
[Interview  2:  October  17,  1996]  ## 


O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


Back  to  Warm  Springs.   Did  you  go  to  any  classes  or  any 
schooling?  These  were  the  high  school  years,  weren't  they? 

Some  of  it.   Warm  Springs  did  provide  tutoring.   In  fact,  they 
required  everybody  to  go  to  school  who  was  school-aged.   And  they 
provided  tutors  in  all  subjects  —  general  ed,  languages,  math,  and 
so  on.   It  didn't  really  hold  a  candle  to  going  to  a  full-time 
education  program  because  you  were  also  wrapping  those  hours  of 
education  around  a  full-fledged  rehab  program.   I  did  go  to 
school--!  did  take  the  same  courses  with  the  same  textbooks  and 
the  same  basic  kind  of  assignments  that  I  would  have  been 
required  to  do  in  my  regular  school.   The  teachers  basically 
created  a  kind  of  curriculum  that  followed  loosely  what  was  going 
on  in  the  public  schools,  although  there  weren't  nearly  as  many 
assignments.   Apparently,  I  didn't  miss  very  much,  because  I  just 
picked  up  where  I  left  off  when  I  went  back  to  school  after  I  was 
done  with  my  first  round  of  rehab. 

After  my  first  visit  there,  I  only  returned  in  the  summer 
and  never  stayed  over  any  school  period  —  though  I  did  spend 
several  weeks  or  several  months  over  a  couple  of  summers  there 
after  the  first  visit. 


Was  that  toward  more  independence? 
independence?  Or  surgery? 


Learning  skills  for 


I  only  had  surgery  there  during  the  first  stay.   I  had  one 
surgery  where  three  different  procedures  were  done,  and  I  never 
had  any  further  surgery,  though  I  went  back  later  with  an  eye  to 
being  evaluated  for  future  surgeries,  which  they  did  with 
everybody  my  age,  from  about  eleven  or  twelve  through  the  teen 
years.   They  monitored  everybody  at  least  once  a  year.   Mostly 
they  were  really  concerned  about  spine  problems  and  scoliosis  and 
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that  kind  of  thing.   They  were  really  vigilant  about  taking  x- 
rays  frequently  to  compare  with  those  from  the  year  before.   I 
had  scoliosis  at  that  time,  and  clearly  they  were  trying  to  hold 
it  in  check  by  limiting  the  amount  of  time  I  was  allowed  to  sit 
up  and  by  bracing  and  so  on.   I  didn't  have  much  to  work  with, 
and  I  had  a  lot  of  muscle  loss,  so  it  was  sagging  pretty  much 
every  year. 

I  was  absolutely  resistant  to  any  additional  surgeries.   I 
should  have  had  one  on  my  hands,  and  I've  sort  of  regretted  in  my 
adult  years  that  I  hadn't  had  it  done,  because  I  don't  have  any 
opponens  in  my  left  hand;  they  could  have  fixed  that  surgically. 
They  could  have  done  some  transplanting  and  helped  that  out. 
Although  I  do  my  transfers  in  a  way  that  probably  might  snap  a 
transplant  in  a  heartbeat,  bending  my  hands  backward  and  all  this 
kind  of  stuff.   But  I  think  it  probably  would  have  been  useful  — 
not  in  my  right  hand,  but  in  my  left  hand—to  have  had  that  done, 
and  I  didn't.   They  suggested  that  it  was  kind  of  optional, 
because  it  was  much  more  a  functional  thing  than  a  preserving  of 
long-term  health,  which  is  the  way  they  viewed  the  back  issue. 

I  went  back  every  summer  for  a  day-long  visit  where  I  was  x- 
rayed  and  met  the  docs  and  talked  about  what  I  was  doing,  and 
often  got  new  equipment  of  some  kind  or  other.   Back  braces, 
usually—mostly  in  the  later  years  only  corsets  with  various 
kinds  of  attachments. 

The  years  where  I  spent  some  time  there  became  dedicated  to 
developing  additional  independent  living  skills.   For  example, 
when  I  was  fifteen,  I  spent  the  summer  refining  independent 
living  skills,  even  though  I  was  really  very  good  at  what  I  was 
doing  at  that  point.   I  was  doing  independent  transfers,  and  I 
eliminated  a  lot  of  equipment.   I  was  doing  car  and  bed  transfers 
without  any  sliding  boards,  and  I  was  able  to  do  uneven  transfers 
on  and  off  any  kind  of  toilet  anywhere,  which  lasted  until 
recently  [chuckles]. 

So  I  was  in  really  good  shape  in  terms  of  all  that,  but  they 
were  really  interested  in  an  incremental  improvement.   We  worked 
out  things  like  getting  up  and  down  from  the  floor,  into  a  chair 
--things  I  wanted  to  do.   They  would  help  me  figure  out  how  to  do 
things  I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  do.   We  worked  on  some 
modifications  to  the  wheelchair  to  make  things  function  a  little 
bit  easier—and  always,  always,  there  was  this  tinkering  with  the 
back  brace  problem.   I  always  wore  something— a  corset  at  this 
stage— it  always  hurt,  it  always  was  problematic  in  some  way  or 
another.   So  we  tinkered  with  it. 
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But  this  visit  in  particular--!  was  interested  in  driving, 
because  I  was  about  to  be  sixteen.   There  wasn't  anyplace  else 
that  I  was  aware  of  where  you  could  get  evaluated  for  driving, 
because  there  wasn't  any  equipment  that  was  available.   So  they 
had  a  couple  different  kinds  of  hand  controls  and  they  had  a 
model  car  that  was  set  up  in  the  PT  room,  because  we  had  to 
practice  getting  in  and  out  of  the  car  and  getting  a  chair  in 
that  car.   So  I  spent  a  lot  of  the  summer  figuring  out  how  to  get 
me  and  my  wheelchair  in  and  out  of  the  car.   I  went  home,  and  by 
God,  my  father  dutifully  wrote  the  check  and  bought  my  first  car, 
while  putting  his  head  between  his  knees  [laughter].   1  drove 
away  to  wreck  it  in  the  first  two  weeks. 

O'Hara:    You  really  did? 

Breslin:   Yes  [laughter].   I  have  to  give  it  to  him—every  time  I  would 

blow  it,  he  would  just  tow  it  away  and  get  it  fixed  and  bring  it 
back  again  [laughs]. 

That  was  really  what  that  visit  was  for.   I  think  I  spent 
two  parts  of  two  summers  there.   Each  of  them  was  toward 
evaluating  the  possibility  of  surgery  for  more  independence  or 
for  holding  something  in  check  that  looked  like  it  was  really 
going  to  turn  bad  over  time.  We  never  did  any  surgeries  though, 
only  independent  living  work.   I  loved  being  there;  it  was  just 
great  in  the  summertime.   It  was  beautiful,  and  all  my  friends 
were  there.   It  was  like  a  camp. 

O'Hara:    Other  people  came  back  too? 

Breslin:   Oh,  yes.   I  don't  think  other  people  remember  it  this  way,  but  I 
remember  liking  to  be  there  because  it  was  a  great  social 
environment.   Many  of  us  had  become  close  friends  in  our  early 
years  and  had  stayed  in  touch  and  visited  one  another  independent 
of  Warm  Springs.   We  became  friends  again—sort  of  refreshed  our 
relationships  —  during  those  summer  visits.   The  physical  place--! 
think  I  talked  about  this  a  little  bit  last  time— was  really 
beautiful.   We  would  have  lunch  and  dinner  in  the  dining  hall 
with  the  linen  and  the  silverware— the  food  was  terrible.   It  was 
such  a  beautiful  setting. 

You  worked  your  butt  off  in  the  therapy  part  of  it,  but  the 
social  aspect  of  it  was  really  very  important.   I  certainly  liked 
it,  and  I  think  other  people  did  too.   It  was  like  a  little 
respite  from  the  real  world  in  the  sense  that  it  was  a—there 
were  many  demands  made  on  your  physical  stamina  and  strength  and 
capacity,  but  it  was  also  a  pleasant,  very  supportive,  no- 
nonsense  environment  in  terms  of  disability  issues.   It  sure  did 
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set  the  tone  for  how  you  want  to  be  treated  as  a  person  with  a 
disability. 

That  pretty  much  summed  up  what  went  on  after  the  first  long 
visit.   I  did  go  back  a  couple  of  times  in  my  twenties.   I  would 
never  do  anything  they  told  me  to  do  in  terms  of  surgeries  or  any 
other  thing,  but  because  of  the  back  problem.   I  was  constantly 
struggling  with  my  back.   I  went  back  with  an  eye  to  changing  the 
kind  of  support  I  was  wearing,  and  often  would  try  to  do  that  in 
a  three-day  visit  there,  which  is  really  difficult.   You  get 
something  created  and  then  have  to  wait  around  and  see  how  long 
it  was  going  to  take  before  it  started  to  hurt  so  bad  you 
couldn't  keep  the  thing  on  anymore.  Then  you  go  back  in  and  get 
it  worked  on  a  little  bit  more. 

Finally,  I  just  gave  up  on  that.   It  was  not  possible  to 
keep  going;  I  had  to  find  some  alternatives.   I  did  find  some  out 
here.   I  really  made  the  transition  to  an  orthotist  out  here  who 
I  stayed  with  for  a  number  of  years.   I  don't  want  to  do  that 
again  if  I  can  avoid  it.   So  they  filled  that  gap.   And  I 
actually  have  friends  who  still  go  back  there  now--thirty-f ive  or 
forty  years  later  —  to  get  back  braces  done  because  they  don't 
want  to  try  to  deal  with  what  the  local  folks  have  to  offer. 

O'Hara:    Did  the  back  problem  ever  get  resolved? 

Breslin:   I  had  a  spine  fusion  ten  years  ago,  which  I  did  electively.   I 

have  a  little  bit  more  trunk  stability  now  than  I  have  ever  had. 
To  that  extent  I'm  glad  I  did  it.   I  think  it  bought  me  probably 
five  or  six  years  in  the  workplace.   But  it's  not  resolved, 
because  I  have  absolutely  no  operative  muscles  in  my  trunk.   So 
I'm  completely  without  any  kind  of  independent  support  without 
the  brace.   It's  very  painful  to  sit  up,  mostly  because 
everything  just  sort  of  hangs  out.   Nothing  holds  me  in.   But  the 
fusion  actually  helped  to  hold  me  in  an  upright  position  instead 
of  slumping  into  the  curve.   I  got  stabilized  that  way.  Now  I'm 
stabilized  in  the  vertical  position,  but  all  the  weakness  in  my 
trunk  and  back  and  stomach  is  still  there,  so  that's  all 
contained  in  a  plastic  back  brace--a  body  jacket  which  I've  worn 
for  probably  twenty  years  now.   So  it's  not  resolved;  I  just 
tinker  with  it  to  try  to  make  it  more  comfortable. 

My  seating  in  my  wheelchair  has  been  a  big  issue.   I  finally 
got  some  decent  seating  about  ten  years  ago.   I  tinker  with  that 
once  a  year  too.   So  between  the  back  brace  and  the  wheelchair 
seating  and  the  fusion,  I've  done  about  everything  I  can  do  to 
get  it  under  control.   I  should  have  done  customized  wheelchair 
seating  before  I  had  my  fusion  done.   Nobody  can  advise  on  this 
stuff;  you  have  to  figure  it  out  yourself.   God  knows  Warm 
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Springs  couldn' t--you  know,  when  you're  young,  I  had  a  lot  more 
stamina  and  I  could  really  muscle  through  the  fatigue  and  the 
discomfort.   I  got  to  the  point  when  I  was  a  little  older  that  I 
just  couldn't  do  it  anymore.   That's  what  they  were  worried 
about;  they  understood  that.   They  understood  it  was  going  to  be 
a  problem.   They  knew  it  wasn't  going  to  go  away,  and  the  issue 
was  could  it  be  headed  off  somehow  with  surgery.   They  had  all 
sorts  of  fancy  surgery  that  they  would  do--not  just  fusions,  but 
they  would  do  surgeries  where  they  would  take  a  fascia  out  of 
your  legs  and  crisscross  it  across  your  stomach.   You  may  know 
people  who  have  had  this  done. 

There  was  the  big  issue  about  whether  you  could  get  pregnant 
if  you  had  that  surgery  done.   They  didn't  seem  to  know  the 
answer  to  that.   I  had  roommates  at  Warm  Springs  who  had  it  done, 
and  three  weeks  into  the  surgery  suddenly  realized  that  this 
might  be  a  problem  and  were  hysterical  over  it. 

Anyway,  I  didn't  make  a  decision  not  to  have  it  done  for 
that  reason.   I  just  didn't  want  it  to  interrupt  my  life,  and  I 
wanted  to  go  back  to  school  and  blah  blah.   Probably  it  would 
have  helped  if  I  had  had  it  done.   I  think  it  might  have  headed 
off  some  of  the  stamina  problems.   Twenty  years  into  it,  who 
knows? 

O'Hara:  In  discussing  your  injuring  yourself  recently,  it  made  me  realize 
how  important  that  original  surgery  was.  Would  you  be  willing  to 
describe  that? 

Breslin:   Sure.   During  the  first  surgery  I  had  a  hamstring-to-quadriceps 

transplant  in  my  left  leg.   The  reason  that  they  did  that  surgery 
was  because  I  had  a  very  strong  hamstring  muscle  and  no 
functional  quadriceps  in  that  leg  at  all.   I  was  getting  really 
knock-kneed  from  the  contraction  of  the  one  muscle  with  no 
oppositional  muscle  to  counterbalance  it.   And  they  were  trying 
to  fit  me  with  braces.  My  leg  was  skewing  off  to  one  side,  and 
they  were  really  having  a  hard  time  getting  me  into  a  brace  that 
I  could  stand  up  in  where  my  leg  would  be  reasonably  straight. 
They  really  wanted  to  straighten  the  leg  out.   We  debated  whether 
to  break  the  leg  and  reset  it,  which  they  did  to  a  lot  of  people. 
They  decided  not  to  do  it  because  the  probability  of  my  walking 
functionally  was  never  really  very  good.   They  liked  the  idea  of 
getting  people  on  their  feet  to  walk  assisted,  because  of  the 
osteoporosis  issue  and  all,  but  not  for  function. 

Anyway,  they  opted  against  doing  the  bone  fracture  procedure 
because  it  seemed  too  agressive  in  the  face  of  what  the  payoff 
would  be.   But  they  decided  to  do  this  transplant  surgery-- 
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O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


O'Hara: 


Breslin: 
O'Hara: 

Breslin: 


because  it  was  a  soft-tissue  thing,  and  they  always  downplayed 
the  severity,  recovery  time  and  pain  and  whatnot. 

This  was  in  Louisville? 

No,  I  had  it  done  in  Warm  Springs.   I  only  had  surgery  down  at 
Warm  Springs  —  all  the  orthopedic  surgery  other  than  my  back 
fusion,  which  I  had  as  an  adult.   They  did  this  muscle  transplant 
and  a  couple  of  other  things  at  the  same  time.   That  transplant 
actually  turned  out  to  be—not  by  design,  but  by  the  by-product 
of  it--a  very  useful  procedure,  because  it  enabled  me  to  get  a 
little  bit  of  a  lift  using  my  left  leg  while  doing  transfers. 
And  over  time,  as  it  healed  and  I  settled  into  it,  it's  really 
what  has  —  along  with  my  fairly  strong  right  arm—enabled  me  to  do 
transfers.   I  used  to  get  my  leg  under  me,  and  I  could  hike  my 
butt  up,  and  I  could  get  out  of  the  car  seat  and  up  onto  my 
wheelchair  on  a  curb— which  was  a  twenty-inch  gap.   I  can't  do  a 
half  an  inch  gap  now,  but  for  many,  many  years  I  was  able  to. 
That  transplant  was  the  prime  mover.   So  it  was  really  helpful 
and  functional. 


As  I  told  you  on  the  phone,  I  injured  the  transplanted 
muscle  about  ten  days  ago  in  a  transfer.   I  tore  the  muscle. 


I'm 


now  remembering  what  it  was  like  trying  to  move  around  without 
it,  because  it's  a  lot  more  difficult.   So  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
very,  very  useful  procedure  even  though  it  was  not  really 
intended  to  add  function;  it  was  intended  to  straighten  the  leg 
out.   But  it  turned  out  to  be  very  helpful  in  terms  of 
independent  living. 

Another  question  about  Warm  Springs,  different  subject.   You've 
probably  read  Lorenzo  Milam's  account  of  Warm  Springs  in  the 
Crippled  Liberation  Front  Marching  Band  Blues.   One  of  his  themes 
seems  to  be  that  it  was  a  very  sexually  charged  atmosphere. 

I  think  it  probably  was  [laughter].   He  was  there  before  me. 

I  think  maybe  three  years.   He  was  there  in  '53  or  something  like 
that. 

I  suspect  as  the  program  got  older  and  they  had  a  lot  more 
younger  kids,  it  was  probably  institutionalized  a  little  bit 
more.   But  I  think  when  he  was  there  there  were  a  lot  of  young 
people  who,  before  they  got  polio,  were  sort  of  ordinary  young 
people,  and  that  kind  of  situation  when  you  throw  people  together 
is  going  to  happen. 

I  certainly  experienced  that  when  I  was  there  and  probably 
liked  being  there  for  that  reason.   It  was  all  very  innocent  and 


unlike  what  you  might  experience  today.   There  certainly  is  no 
question  that  one's  sexuality—acting  on  it  or  experiencing  it  or 
recognizing  it--was  a  given.   I  think  that  a  big  problem 
[chuckles]  that  the  administrators  had  was  trying  to  keep  people 
apart,  [laughter]  and  trying  to  figure  out  some  way  to  keep 
people  in  check,  particularly  the  teenagers  and  early  teens.   Not 
so  much  the  folks  in  the  early  twenties,  but  the  people  where 
they  were  serving  in  an  in  loco  parentis  role,  for  people 
underage.   They  were  really  trying  to  deal  with  it  without 
thwarting  one's  perception  of  one's  sexuality. 

I  think  my  experiences  are  probably  like  everybody  else's. 
Very  sort  of  innocent  and  whatever.   I  know  that  there  were 
incidences  of  people  getting  pregnant  and  various  other  things 
going  on.   That  was  socially  unacceptable  at  the  time,  period. 
That  sort  of  thing  was  really  very  verboten.   There  was  a  pretty 
healthy  sense  of  this  being  a  part  of  one's  existence,  and  it 
should  not  be  any  different  because  you  have  a  disability.   It 
would  be  interesting  to  look  at  it  in  a  little  more  structured 
way  than  just  through  my  ancient  remembrances.   But  I  do  think 
that  it  probably  influenced  the  way  a  lot  of  us  felt  about  the 
issues. 

We  came  out  of  that  experience  not  questioning  whether  or 
not  we  were  supposed  to  be  sexual  people,  or  whether  we  could  go 
forward  and  have  relationships  and  families  and  whatever  else. 
Yes,  you're  supposed  to  do  that;  that's  part  of  the  deal. 
Somebody  else  in  the  world  might  think  differently,  or  the  world 
might  think  differently,  but  that  was  really  not  the  view  that  we 
were  given.   They  balanced  how  far  they'd  let  you  go  before  they 
reined  you  in,  because  balancing  the  social  values  was  one  of  the 
normalization  goals,  which  was  very  much  what  they  were  doing 
there.   As  I  told  you  when  we  started  this,  I  have  very  positive 
remembrances  of  this  place,  and  God  knows  other  people  don't. 

O'Hara:    Another  subject.   Looking  ahead  to  your  future  role  as  a 

strategist  in  a  number  of  very  important  actions—was  there  any 
practice  in  that  at  Warm  Springs?  When  you  got  together  was  it 
all  just  fun  or  was  there  ever  any  strategy,  any  manipulation  of 
the  rules,  confrontations?   That  didn't  happen  at  that  point?   It 
seems  to  me  in  everything  I'm  looking  at  is  that  when  people  get 
together,  and  get  conscious,  change  is  almost  inevitable.   Warm 
Springs  might  be  an  exception  to  that,  at  least  for  you. 

Breslin:   I  don't  think  there  was  anything  significant  in  my  experience, 

although  there's  always  the  group  of  people  who  wants  to  not  have 
the  curfew  not  be  at  ten  but  at  ten- thirty,  and  who  wants  to  be 
in  the  private  room  and  not  the  double,  and  who  wants  to  go  to 
xyz  on  the  weekend  when  you're  not  supposed  to.   But  I  think  it 
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was  really  small  change.   I  think  that  we  were  really  working 
hard  on  figuring  out  how  we  were  going  to  live  our  lives  when  we 
got  out  of  there.   And  the  issues  weren't  changing  things  there-- 
that  was  not  a  place  where  we  were  staying;  that  was  a  place  that 
we  were  going  to  be  in  for  a  month  or  three  months  or  five  months 
and  leave.   Institutional  change  there  was  not  much  on  anybody's 
mind. 

We  really  didn't  understand- -and  I'm  thinking  about  my  own 
group  of  friends--what  was  going  to  happen  to  us  as  adults.   We 
were  given  this  notion  of  going  out  and  finishing  school  and 
going  on  with  our  lives  as  everybody  else  is  supposed  to  go  on 
with  their  lives.   And  they  were  helping  us  physically  and 
psychologically  to  be  able  to  do  that.   They  were  "fixing"  us,  to 
the  extent  that  that  was  humanly  possible,  to  confront  what  was 
out  there.   But  nobody  there  or  anywhere  else  said,  "Excuse  me, 
but  you're  going  to  have  to  change  something  out  there  too." 
They  never  came  up  with  that. 

It's  one  of  those  interesting  things  to  me  that  none  of 
those  places,  none  of  those  disability  institutions  that  I 
experienced  as  a  kid,  had  that  worldview.   They  really  saw  our 
job  as  getting  to  the  best  place  we  could  get  to  physically,  and 
we  had  to  go  do  as  best  we  could.   And  that  meant  one-on-one 
individually  manipulating  our  environments.   They  certainly 
didn't  suggest  that  that  should  be  done  using  some  political 
agenda;  I  think  there  were  some  issues  that  stemmed  from  larger 
social  problems  but  I  was  too  young  and  stupid--and  too  much 
concerned  about  whatever  I  was  concerned  about;  what  I  was  going 
to  do  that  evening  —  and  wasn't  paying  any  attention.   But  I  don't 
remember  any  influence  like  that,  and  we  certainly  weren't  very 
organized  about  any  kind  of  issues  other  than  being  kids. 


High  School  in  Louisville;  Changes  at  Home 


O'Hara:    When  you  went  back  to  Louisville  after  that  and  went  to  high 

school,  did  you  at  that  point  notice  any  difference?   I'm  looking 
ahead  to  your  future  life  and  thinking  back  on  the  high  school 
years.   When  you  came  back,  you  were  obviously  a  person  with  a 
disability.   Was  there  a  difference,  let's  say,  of  the  attitude 
of  the  servants  that  your  family  had?  Or  your  peers  in  high 
school?  Did  you  notice  anything? 

Breslin:   There  were  many  ways  in  which  those  differences  presented 

themselves,  not  the  least  of  which  had  to  do  with  just  getting 
around,  because  everything  was  inaccessible—just  the  mechanics 
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of  getting  from  one  place  to  another  were  radically  changed.   So 
in  order  to  have  any  relationships  with  friends  or  do  any  of  that 
kind  of  thing,  there  had  to  be  a  lot  more  custodial  arrangements 
made,  and  it  was  a  big  deal  to  get  all  of  that  organized. 

My  father  remarried  shortly  after  my  mother  died,  and  he 
remarried  1  think  because  he  just  could  not  deal  with  the 
responsibilities  of  running  a  big  house  with  a  disabled  kid  and  a 
demanding  business.   He  wasn't  culturally  or  emotionally  prepared 
for  that.   He  did  what  he  needed  to  do,  which  was  to  find  another 
wife  to  do  it  for  him  [laughs].   My  stepmother  had  some  real 
disability  issues,  and  she  was  fairly  hypocritical  about  her  view 
of  me.   I  think  it  was  probably  "stepmother  syndrome."   She  was 
interested  in  facilitating  my  re-entry  into  my  community,  which 
meant  that  she  was  really  encouraging  me  to  go  to  school  and  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  do  that  and  where  I 
should  be  going.   She  participated  in  doing  the  search  and 
talking  with  the  various  principals  and  so  on. 

She  also,  at  the  same  time,  viewed  me  as  an  invalid--!  think 
that  would  be  her  word.   She  would  describe  me  as  an  invalid.   I 
heard  her  say  that  once  on  the  phone  [laughs]  when  there  was  a 
storm.   We  had  this  elevator  which  was  my  means  of  getting  up  and 
down  from  the  bedroom  to  the  living  area--but  also  to  leave  the 
house.   Because  of  the  storm,  the  elevator  was  out,  which 
happened  sometimes.   I  remember  her  on  the  phone  with  the  police, 
saying,  "You  have  to  make  us  a  high  priority  for  reinstating  the 
power  because  we  have  an  invalid  here  who  can't  get  up  and  down 
the  stairs." 

I  hadn't  thought  of  myself  as  an  invalid.   I  hadn't  heard 
that  word  applied  to  me,  and  if  I  had  I  certainly  hadn't  digested 
it.   I  think  I  was  old  enough  at  that  point  to  digest  it,  and  I 
realized  the  hypocrisy  that  was  a  part  of  my  everyday  life.   In 
retrospect  I  can  see  that  she  was  facilitating  some  opportunities 
and  integration  and  whatever,  which  was  the  right  thing  to  do-- 
that  was  probably  her  job  as  she  saw  it,  but  her  personal 
observations  of  me  included  this  idea  that  I  was  an  invalid.   It 
colored  permanently  my  perception  of  her.   So  I  steered  clear  of 
any  intimacies  with  her.   There  were  obviously  many  other  issues 
--but  I  steered  clear  of  disclosing  anything  to  her  about  what 
was  really  going  on,  particularly  about  issues  I  might  be  facing 
at  school  or  physically  around  the  disability. 

The  servants,  I  think,  were--"servants, "  you  know,  that's 
really  an  odd  word-- 

O'Hara:    I'm  using  your  word,  and  maybe  that's  not  the  right  word. 
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Breslin:   That  is  the  word;  I  use  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  recognition 
that  it  was  the  word  of  the  time.  When  I  say  it  as  a  way  of 
describing  those  people,  it's  completely  wrong.   They  certainly 
were  cleaning  the  house  and  that  kind  of  thing,  but  they  were 
clearly  very  important  influences  in  my  life.   I  think  that  they 
didn't  see  my  situation  as  black  and  white.   There  was  a  great 
need  in  their  lives  to  be  able  to  go  with  the  flow  and  cope  with 
change,  to  deal  with  unpredictability.   They  had  no  control  over 
anything.   There  were  no  social  security  nets.   There  was  no  way 
to  guarantee  you  could  get  any  kind  of  health  care.   There  was  no 
way  to  guarantee  you  weren't  going  to  be  beaten  up  on  the  way 
home  by  some  racist  who  was  going  to  step  out  of  the  bushes  and 
do  that.   So  their  lives  were  very  much  based  on  a  strong 
religious  belief  and  an  acknowledgment  that  you  have  to  go  with 
whatever  happens  to  you.   I  think  their  perception  was,  This  is  a 
terrible  thing  that's  happened,  but  get  on  with  it.   You've  got 
to  get  on  with  it;  you  have  a  responsibility.   You  must  do 
whatever  your  job  is,  you  have  to  go  back  to  school.   Whatever 
you're  cut  out  for  is  what  you're  supposed  to  be  doing.   And  I 
think  they  subtly  conveyed  that  to  me,  they  conveyed  it  a  lot 
more  profoundly  and  consistently,  though  subtly,  than  my  family 
did,  actually. 


Stairs  Everywhere 


O'Hara:    What  is  your  memory  of  high  school?  Are  there  any  outstanding 

memories? 

Breslin:   Lots  and  lots.   My  favorite  story  that  I  tell,  one  of  my  personal 
stories  that  I  usually  use  to  introduce  the  reasons  why 
disability  rights  laws  made  some  sense,  is  the  story  about  being 
carried  up  and  down  the  stairs  in  high  school  by  my  classmates, 
which  of  course  is  not  at  all  uncommon  among  our  compatriots. 
But  it  was  one  of  those  interesting  things  to  me  that  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  nobody  could  figure  out  what  to  do  about  anything 
in  terms  of  disability  policy. 

Getting  me  into  a  school  was  a  problem  because  almost  every 
high  school  in  my  area  was  old.  They  were  very,  very 
architecturally  inaccessible.   My  family  began  by  insisting  I  go 
to  Catholic  school,  and  that  was  really  impossible  because  of  the 
architectural  barriers.   My  father  offered  to  build  ramps  and  put 
in  elevators  in  the  Catholic  high  school.   Because  there  were 
many  old  buildings  on  the  high  school  campus,  access  was 
difficult.   It  probably  could  have  been  solved,  but  they  couldn't 
figure  out  things  like  moving  classes  as  a  solution.  We  were 
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trying  to  either  fix  me  or  fix  the  environment;  they  weren't 
thinking  about  a  program  solution.   It  wasn't  part  of  the 
mindset. 

So  getting  me  into  high  school  was  a  dilemma,  and  my  family 
was  very  resistant  to  my  going  to  a  public  school.   They 
considered  it  a  real  compromise  both  in  terms  of  education  and 
class  issues.   And  God  knows  they  didn't  want  me  to  go  to  school 
with  anyone  who  was  a  person  of  color;  that  really  posed  a  great 
problem  for  them.   They  had  very  few  choices,  as  it  turns  out. 

They  found  a  high  school  that  had  been  newly  built  in  a 
suburb.   It  had  three  stories.   It  was  one  of  those  shoebox- 
looking  buildings,  one  of  those  square  buildings,  and  it  had  one 
step  into  the  ground-level  floor,  which  had  a  full  complement  of 
classrooms  and  bathrooms  and  so  on.   That  was  pretty  accessible 
as  schools  went  in  those  days.   The  principal  was  convinced  to 
take  me  even  though  I  was  an  out-of-district  student  because  of 
the  so-called  accessibility.   They  didn't  get  any  further  than 
figuring  out  how  to  get  me  in  the  first  floor  so  I  could  go  to  my 
homeroom  or  whatever  it  was  and  get  my  class  assignments.   My 
first  day  was  memorable.   I  look  at  my  class  assignments  and  I've 
got  classes  on  every  floor  all  day  long,  and  there's  no  elevator 
in  this  building.   They  hadn't  gotten  any  further  than  getting  in 
the  door  when  they  did  this  initial  negotiation;  they  hadn't 
figured  out  about  what  happens  after  you  get  there  [laughter]. 
It  was  pretty  funny. 

So  there  was  this  collaboration  between  the  person  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  homeroom  and  the  principal  and  me  about  what  the 
solution  would  be.   I  really  didn't  have  a  clue  what  the  solution 
was.   I'm  still  a  kid,  and  I  don't  know  what  the  answers  are.   In 
the  end,  it  seems  to  me  in  retrospect,  this  was  really  kind  of  a 
turning  point.   This  could  have  gone  any  number  of  ways, 
including  with  me  going  to  the  school  for  crippled  children 
because  we  can't  deal  with  you  here  and  we  can't  accommodate  you. 
That  was  certainly  on  this  guy's  mind,  I  think  [laughs]. 

Anyway,  the  principal  decided  that  the  solution  was  to 
assign  four  large  boys  in  the  school—not  necessarily  in  my 
class;  in  fact,  they  were  all  older  than  I  was--to  carry  me  up 
and  down  the  stairs  every  day.  And  that  didn't  mean  once;  that 
meant  like  five  or  six  times  a  day.   Wherever  the  classes  were  I 
got  carried  to.   The  big  advantage  for  all  of  us  was  that  we  got 
out  of  class  five  minutes  early.   These  guys  would  show  up 
wherever  I  was,  and  we  would  truck  out  to  the  stairs.   They  would 
stack  their  books  on  my  lap--I  was  using  a  manual  chair  in  those 
days- -and  they  would  pick  the  chair  up  and  run  up  and  down  the 
stairs  with  me  [laughter] --not  tip  the  chair  back  and  go  up  and 
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down  a  step  at  a  time,  which  was  kind  of  the  conventional  way  to 
do  it.   They  literally  picked  the  chair  up  off  the  ground  and  ran 
as  fast  as  they  could  up  and  down  the  stairs.  And  we  did  this 
every  day  until  graduation. 

O'Hara:    How  did  you  feel  about  this?  Was  it  fun? 

Breslin:   I  really  hated  it  because  it  scared  the  bejeesus  out  of  me.   I 
really  felt  like  it  was  unsafe.   I  never,  ever  told  that  to 
anybody.   I  never  confessed  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  dicey,  and 
that  we  were  all  in  jeopardy  of  dying  as  a  result  of  this 
[laughter].   I  didn't  wear  a  selt  belt;  I  didn't  even  think  about 
it  until  twenty  years  later  when  I  started  using  a  motorized 
chair  and  realized  that  maybe  it  was  a  good  idea.   I  think  I 
probably  would  have  felt  better  if  I  had  been  strapped  into  my 
wheelchair.   I  was  always  worried  about  falling  forward,  of 
sliding  out  of  the  chair  and  ending  up  on  my  feet  or  my  legs  on 
the  ground.   I  worried  about  going  over  backwards  and  hitting  my 
head,  which  happened  a  few  times. 

It  was  really  an  anxiety-producing  kind  of  thing,  which  I 
never  really  talked  about  because  the  upside  was  that  I  got  to 
all  the  classes  that  everybody  else  went  to--all  of  them.   All 
the  labs  were  on  the  second  and  third  floors.   None  of  the 
biology  or  chem  labs  or  anything  were  downstairs--!  had  to  be 
carried  up  to  them.   I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  take  those 
classes,  even  if  they  had  figured  out  to  move  the  other  classes. 
So  I  got  to  take  everything  that  everybody  else  took.   This 
solution,  as  odd  as  it  was,  opened  up  a  lot  of  possibilities  for 
me. 

It  also  opened  up  a  lot  of  social  possibilities.   There  was 
a  certain  amount  of  interest  in  being  attached  to  me  because  of 
getting  out  of  class  early--"! 'm  carrying  Mary  Lou  today,  I  can't 
do  that."   [laughter]   There  was  a  little  bit  of  interest  in 
having  that  assignment.   In  fact,  as  time  wore  on,  the  whole 
thing  fell  apart  as  something  structured  by  the  administration, 
and  it  became  sort  of  a  deal  that  I  worked  out  with  my  classmates 
or  my  schoolmates.   The  administration  worked  it  the  first  year, 
but  the  last  couple  of  years  it  was  very  informal.   Lots  and  lots 
of  people  did  it.   It  wasn't  necessarily  the  four  assigned 
people;  it  was  whoever  was  around.   Every  male  who  was  bigger 
than  me  was  qualified  to  take  one  corner  and  do  the  deed 
[laughter] . 

Still,  it's  very  stigmatizing  and  stereotyping  and  isolating 
to  be  separate  from  everybody  else,  even  though  the  end  product 
was  being  able  to  attend  these  classes.   The  process  was  pretty 
strange.   I  really  worked  hard  at  not  making  any  of  this  an 
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issue.   I  just  wanted  all  this  stuff  to  be  seamless.   I  never, 
ever,  said  I  hate  it,  I'm  scared  of  it,  I  don't  like  doing  it,  I 
don't  want  to  do  it  anymore- -because  there  weren't  any  options. 
I  had  to  do  it  this  way.   Or  so  I  thought. 

The  really  big  problem,  actually,  was  not  so  much  being 
carried—though  it  presented  some  problems  because  if  somebody 
was  out  sick  or  there  were  two  people  who  weren't  there  who  were 
the  strongest  people  —  it  got  even  stranger  in  terms  of  whether  it 
was  really  going  to  be  safe  or  not  for  that  particular  day.   But 
the  weirdest  thing  was  that  there  weren't  any  accessible 
bathrooms.   And  even  though  I  could  do  transfers  —  all  kinds  of 
bizarre  transfers— if  I  could  just  get  to  a  toilet,  there  was  no 
accessible  toilet  anyway.   There  was  no  way  to  get  through  a 
stall  door  in  the  restroom;  they  were  too  narrow  to  get  the  chair 
through.   There  was  no  accessible  nurses'  station  bathroom,  which 
I  think  somebody  in  the  early  days  had  suggested  would  be  an 
option. 

Pretty  soon  the  whole  bathroom  issue  just  sort  of  faded  from 
memory;  I  just  didn't  use  the  bathroom  during  the  day  at  all.   So 
I  wouldn't  drink  in  the  morning  before  I  went  to  school— now,  of 
course,  I'm  comatose  until  I  have  a  cup  of  coffee;  so  I'd  be  in 
deep  trouble  [laughter].   I  didn't  go  to  the  bathroom,  and  I 
planned  to  not  go  to  the  bathroom.   So  I  didn't  drink,  I  ate  food 
that  didn't  have  liquid  in  it,  and  that  kind  of  thing.   You're 
nodding  as  though  you  did  the  same  thing  [laughs].   Fortunately  I 
had  a  young  body  that  worked  okay  and  I  never  had  a  crisis. 

In  retrospect,  I  think  about  the  things  that  could  have  been 
solved.   Any  one  stall  door  could  have  gotten  yanked  with  a 
screwdriver,  but  I  didn't  think  of  it.   My  family  didn't  think  of 
it.   Nobody  thought  of  it.   The  political  analysis  that  came  to 
me  many,  many  years  later  was  that  experience  is  an  example  of 
the  way  disability  policy  played  out  in  individual  people's  lives 
prior  to  the  civil  rights  movement.   If  you  could  fix  yourself 
enough  to  wedge  into  the  situation— whatever  it  was,  school  or 
work— fine.   But  don't  be  asking  for  an  external  solution. 

Nobody  could  think  about  the  solution  or  dream  up  the 
solution,  which  is  an  indication  of  how  incredibly  entrenched 
this  policy  view  was  at  that  time.  And  it's  not  so  much  that 
this  was  a  strange  situation;  nobody  could  think  of  an 
alternative  [chuckles].   Actually,  I  asked  my  brother  about  it 
when  I  went  home  for  a  visit  six  months  ago  in  my  quest  to  try  to 
get  some  answers  to  a  range  of  familial  questions.   I  said,  "You 
know,  when  I  started  high  school  do  you  remember  this  big  debate 
whether  I  should  be  going  to  a  public  school  or  what?  Didn't 
anybody  ever  think  about  the  fact  that  I  couldn't  go  to  the 
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bathroom?"   He  said,  "Oh,  yes,  it  was  amazing  that  you  didn't 
have  to  go  to  the  bathroom,  that  you  could  not  go  all  day  long." 

I  said,  "Yeah,  did  anybody  ever  talk  about  whether  there  was 
a  solution  to  that  problem?"  They  said,  "Well,  you  know,  we 
thought  about  hiring  a  practical  nurse  and  sending  her  out  every 
day  to  bring  a  bedpan  to  you.   But  then  we  decided  that  that 
wasn't  a  good  idea."  I  thought,  Oh,  my  God,  that's  good.   "That 
was  the  solution  to  the  problem  that  I  couldn't  get  on  the 
toilet?" 

They  were  looking  at  medical  model  solutions  —  though  they 
didn't  do  any  of  them  anyway.   But  those  were  the  only  things 
that  came  to  mind  as  far  as  he  could  remember.   I've  revisited 
that  period  of  ray  life  a  lot  because  it's  symbolic  to  me  of  these 
political  analyses,  and  I  use  it  a  lot  to  talk  about  distinctions 
between  that  period  of  time  historically  and  the  present. 

I  liked  high  school  a  lot.   I  got  good  grades,  and  it  was 
intellectually  fun.   I  had  a  good  time.   And  I  started  driving 
when  1  was  fifteen,  so  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  do  that  the  cab 
went  away  and  I  was  sort  of  like  everybody  else.   I'd  roll  up  in 
my  car  and  get  out--I  was  unique:  there  sure  wasn't  anybody  else 
around  that  looked  like  me  or  had  any  disability.   There  were  a 
couple  of  people  who  wore  braces  or  were  on  crutches,  I  remember, 
but  they  were  younger  than  me.   There  was  nobody  else  in  a  chair. 
There  were  other  people  with  intellectual  disabilities,  but  they 
were  isolated  and  in  separate  classes. 

O'Hara:    And  you  were  pretty  active  then  in  school  and  other 
extracurricular  kinds  of  things? 

Breslin:   Yes.   As  soon  as  I  got  the  transportation  thing  fixed  and  I  could 
come  and  go  as  I  pleased,  which  was  a  big  deal—no  different  then 
than  now- -I  could  pick  and  choose  the  things  I  wanted  to  do.   I 
liked  science;  I  did  all  the  science  projects  and  all  the  science 
activities.   I  went  to  all  the  football  games  and  debate  club 
meetings.   I  was  not  particularly  good  at  some  of  that  stuff—the 
debate  stuff  particularly,  which  I  was  insistent  on  doing.   Even 
though  I  wasn't  particularly  gifted  at  it,  I  was  always 
interested  in  being  involved.   I  had  a  bunch  of  close  friends  and 
made  some  real  permanent  alliances  with  people  I  went  to  high 
school  with.   I  don't  know  how  people  felt  about  me  or  what  they 
thought  about  me  because  I  worked  so  hard  at  being  competitive 
academically  and  being  cool  and  fitting  in  and  dressing  right  and 
all  that  stuff  that  you  do  when  you're  that  age. 

I  have  one  interesting  story,  which  you've  heard.   When 
[Ronald  W.  ]  Reagan  was  elected  president,  he  began  a  process  of 
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looking  at  deregulating  environmental  regulations.   One  of  the 
top  priorities  was  also  to  deregulate  504,  the  Rehab  Act.   My 
organization  [DREDF]  launched  a  campaign  to  preserve  it.   In  the 
course  of  that  campaign,  I  got  a  call  from  a  reporter  from  the 
Washington  Post,  a  guy  named  Chuck  Babcock,  because  we  were  doing 
a  lot  of  public  relations  trying  to  elevate  this  issue.   We  were 
talking  about  the  issues  and  the  problems  and  what  the 
regulations  do  and  why  it  was  important  and  what  it  means  to 
disabled  people. 

We  were  talking  and  talking  and  he  said,  "Your  name's 
familiar."   I  said,  "Yeah,  yours  is  too.   Maybe  we've  known  each 
other."   And  of  course  it  turns  out  that  we  went  to  high  school 
together,  and  not  only  did  we  go  to  high  school  together,  but  he 
carried  me  up  and  down  the  stairs  [laughter].   He  was  one  of  the 
crew--I  think  he  may  have  been  a  second-string  crew,  but  he  was 
one  of  the  group  of  people  that  had  hauled  me  around.   All  of  a 
sudden,  the  meaning  of  504  as  it  applied  to  both  his  experience 
and  my  experience  took  on  a  whole  different  cast. 

I  actually  had  occasion  to  meet  him  in  Washington  when  I  was 
back  on  some  chore  in  this  deregulation  effort.   It  was 
fascinating  to  meet  him  again  and  have  him  have  perspective 
through  that  experience  and  then  meet  me  at  a  later  time  in  my 
life  and  have  a  chance  to  put  it  all  together  in  one  place.   That 
was  an  interesting  byproduct  of  those  years. 


II   UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  CHAMPAIGN -URBANA,  1962-1966 


Choosing  a  College;  Access  Issues 

O'Hara:    Well,  you  went  on,  and  somehow  you  decided  to  go  to  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Breslin:   That  was  easy  [laughs]. 

O'Hara:    You  said  the  last  time  it  was  because  it  was  easy  to  get  around. 
Was  it  the  only  game  in  town? 

Breslin:   No,  it  wasn't  the  only  game  in  town,  but  there  sure  weren't  many 
choices.   I  applied  to  I  don't  know  how  many— I  applied  to  a  lot 
of  schools.   I  got  admitted,  I  think,  just  about  everywhere 
because  my  grades  were  actually  pretty  good  and  I  was  reasonably 
competitive  academically.   I  think  it  was  a  lot  easier  to  get 
into  school  then  than  it  is  now,  too.   For  some  reason  I  had  it 
in  my  mind  I  wanted  to  go  to  Miami  University  in  Ohio.   I  visited 
it  and  I  liked  it,  and  I  had  this  idea  that  I  wanted  to  go  there. 
I  can't  remember  why  now.   It  wasn't  very  important.   So  I  got 
admitted,  and  I  started  correspondence  about  what  the  classes 
would  be,  and  what  about  dorms. 

The  access  issue  arose  instantly.   I  got  a  letter  back  from 
the  dean  of  students  saying,  "We're  really  sorry.   We'd  love  to 
have  you,  but  we  can't  accommodate  you.   There's  no  way  you  could 
come  here.   We  have  no  facilities  for  people  like  you."  All  of  a 
sudden  I'm  like,  Wait  a  minute.   I  got  carried  up  and  down  the 
stairs  in  high  school;  I  can  get  carried  up  and  down  the  stairs 
in  college.   What's  the  difference? 

At  that  point  my  family  really  opposed  my  leaving  town  to  go 
to  college.   They  just  couldn't  quite  conceptualize  the  idea  of 
my  disappearing  from— and  I'm  sure  they  thought  of  me  as  a  very 
physically  dependent  person.   It  was  historically  a  time  when  you 
went  to  school  until  you  met  your  husband.   It  was  like  this 
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college  thing  was  just  something  to  do  until  you  got  married  or 
whatever  it  was  that  was  supposed  to  be  next  for  young  women. 
They  didn't  tell  me  I  couldn't  go  away  to  school,  but  they  were 
urging  me  to  make  a  local  selection.  Well,  the  local  choices 
weren't  any  better.   There  were  a  couple  of  Catholic  colleges, 
and  there  was  the  University  of  Louisville,  none  of  which  had  any 
access  opportunities;  they  were  all  bad.   My  father's  argument 
was,  Well,  yes,  but  we  could  pay  somebody  to  carry  you  up  and 
down  the  stairs—we'll  just  do  that.   You  can  live  here,  it'll 
all  be  safe  and  contained,  and  we  can  manage  it  and  it'll  be  just 
groovy.   I'm  seventeen  and  I'm  like,  I  don't  think  so.   I  don't 
believe  that's  how  it  going  to  be. 

So  I  applied  to  a  bunch  of  places,  and  I  applied  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  because  of  course  everybody  knew,  who  had 
been  to  Warm  Springs,  that  the  University  of  Illinois  was  the 
premier  accessible  campus.   So  I  applied.   The  alternatives  at 
the  time,  I  think,  were  St.  Andrew's  in  North  Carolina,  Southern 
Illinois  University  in  Carbondale--they  had  a  little  program 
then-- 

O'Hara:    They  were  accessible  at  that  time? 

Breslin:   Just  a  little.   It  was  not  the  same  level  of  access,  but  they  had 
a  program,  and  the  reputation  that  they  had  was  that  if  you  flunk 
out  of  the  University  of  Illinois  you  go  to  Southern  Illinois. 
And  everybody  did,  who  couldn't  make  it  there  academically.   You 
don't  go  there  to  begin  with;  you  just  go  there  if  you  can't  make 
it  someplace  else.   These  were  the  stereotypes;  I'm  sure  this  was 
nonsense,  but  these  were  the  things  that  were  influencing  my 
decisions . 

I  was  not  going  to  go  to  Catholic  school,  period.   I  was  not 
going  to  do  that.   I  didn't  even  really  consider  St.  Andrews  for 
whatever  reason--it  was  too  small  or  too  far  away  or  something. 
I  didn't  want  to  do  it.   I  decided  at  some  point,  I  made  up  my 
mind,  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  partly 
because  some  of  my  friends  from  Warm  Springs  were  going  there, 
and  partly  because  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  home.   I  wanted  some 
environment  where  I  could  function  independently  or  semi- 
independently,  this  business  of  being  dependent  on  my  family  to 
pay  people  to  drag  me  around.   It  was  just  unacceptable.   I 
couldn't  abide  it.   I  was  really  struggling  to  be  independent 
physically.   I  was  struggling  to  attain  that  goal  because  I  had 
gone  a  long  way  from  the  early  days  of  wearing  all  my  braces  and 
not  being  able  to  move.   I  was  very,  very  independent  given  what 
I  had  to  work  with  at  that  time  physically.   I  wanted  the  next 
step.   I  wanted  out  of  the  family  homestead.   I  wanted  to  be 
heading  down  my  own  road. 
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I  applied,  and  I  got  an  interview.   Two  little  incidents 
happened  that  I  remember  as  kind  of  interesting.   I  went  to  Warm 
Springs  the  summer  before  I  started  the  University  of  Illinois. 
I  was  seventeen.  It  was  not  to  stay,  but  just  for  my  corset 
fitting  and  that  kind  of  thing,  and  back  x-rays.   I  remember 
sitting  in  the  little  examination  room  where  the  doctor  would 
come  in  and  talk  after  all  the  films  and  whatnot  had  been 
reviewed.   My  doctor  was  a  guy  named  John  Haak,  who  was  one  of 
the  three  physical  medicine  docs  there.   He  had  been  my  doc  from 
the  beginning.   He  came  in--a  big  blustering  guy,  almost  obese;  a 
big  head  and  a  big  mouth  and  a  big  voice,  burly.   I  was  terrified 
of  him.   He  always  sat  on  this  three-wheeled  stool  because  he 
wanted  to  be  face-to-face  with  me,  and  he  wanted  to  be  able  to 
roll  around  on  the  stool  and  pick  up  your  feet  and  do  all  this 
stuff  that  he  would  do. 

He  sits  on  his  stool,  and  he's  leaning  back  and  forth  on  his 
stool,  and  he  says,  "Where  are  you  going  to  college?"   I  said, 
"I'm  going  to  the  University  of  Illinois."  He  said,  "Why  are  you 
going  there?"   Oh,  God--I  have  to  justify  this  selection  to  him. 
I  remember  bullshitting  him.   [laughter]   I  said,  "Oh,  it's  a 
very  good  school.   They  have  a  great  academic  program  and--"  blah 
blah,  whatever  I  made  up.   I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing,  I  just 
made  something  up- -whatever  I  was  going  to  major  in.   He  says, 
"You're  not  going  there  because  it's  accessible?"   I  said,  "Well, 
of  course,  that  would  be  a  big  help,  but  no,  that's  not  the  real 
reason."   It  was  just  a  nonsensical  meeting. 

I  thought  he  really  cut  to  the  heart  of  the  issues  about  how 
you  make  your  decisions.   In  a  way,  he's  full  of  it  because  he 
knew  perfectly  well  what  kind  of  obstacles  were  out  there,  but 
his  chore,  his  challenge,  his  thing  in  life  was  to  get  everybody 
he  dealt  with  to  individually  take  some  responsibility  for  those 
access  parameters  in  their  various  communities.   I  mean,  his  idea 
of  a  good  time  was  for  somebody  to  go  off  and  make  something  be 
better  someplace,  but  he  never  figured  it  out  politically.   It 
was  like  this  individual  assignment  that  people  were  supposed  to 
assume.   I  think  he  disapproved  of  that  decision  probably  because 
he  thought  I  should  have  gone  to  University  of  Peru  or  something 
and  made  that  be  accessible--!  don't  know  what  he  thought 
[laughter] . 

I  took  the  whole  encounter  to  be  one  of  my  first  full-bore 
experiences  with  shuck  and  jive,  because  I  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  real  reason  was  the  place  was--I  could  get  around,  you 
know?   Everybody  I  knew  who  wasn't  associated  with  disability  or 
whatever  would  say,  "It's  a  state  college;  how  good  can  it  be? 
It's  gotta  be  mediocre."   It  really  isn't  and  wasn't,  but  that's 
their  stereotype.   If  you're  going  to  go,  go  to  Harvard,  go  to 
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Brown,  don't  go  to  a  state  school—what '  s  the  deal?   Pretty  much 
nobody  approved  of  it.   Nobody  thought  it  was  the  right  thing 
academically.   Nobody  wanted  me  to  leave  town.   He's  now 
challenging  the  decision  based  on  the  fact  that  I'm  not  taking  on 
some  project,  I  guess,  in  dealing  with  one  of  these  inaccessible 
schools. 


Interview  with  Tim  Nugent,  Director,  University  of  Illinois 
Rehabilitation  Center 


Breslin:  Anyway,  I  went  to  the  University  of  Illinois.  I  went  for  an 
interview.  My  brother  and  sister-in-law  drove  me  up  for  the 
interview,  and  we  came  out  of  the  interview,  and  I  remember- - 

O'Hara:    Who  was  the  interview  with? 

Breslin:   Tim  Nugent. 

O'Hara:    At  whatever  they  called  their  program? 

Breslin:   The  Rehabilitation  Center,  which  were  the  green  quonset  huts-- 
that ' s  not  true.   They  were  green  temp  [temporary]  buildings, 
like  the  old  temp  buildings  that  used  to  be  at  Cal,  which  was 
where  the  administration  part  of  the  program  was  housed  before 
they  built  a  new  and  very  big  and  fancy  facility.   They  had  these 
two  little  tiny  buildings  with  these  incredibly  steep  ramps  and  a 
little  PT  [physical  therapy]  room  and  a  bunch  of  offices.   It  was 
about  as  big  as  this  house,  the  whole  thing.   I  had  an  interview 
with  him  which  was  just  horrible.   A  terrible  interview.   And  he 
scared  the  bejeezus  out  of  me.   I  had  talked  with  a  lot  of 
friends  who  had  interviews  there.   He  just  said,  "I  really  can't 
hold  out  a  lot  of  hope  that  you're  going  to  be  admitted.   We  have 
many,  many  more  candidates  than  we  could  admit."   I  had  already 
been  admitted  academically.   But  I  had  to  be  admitted  through  the 
Rehab  Center  too.   He  said,  "You  have  some  physical  limitations 
that  are  problematic.   You  have  to  be  able  to  function 
independently.   You  have  to  be  able  to  push  your  wheelchair  long 
distances  and  through  cold  and  snow."  I  said,  "I  can  do  all 
that,  I  can  do  it!" 

I  tried  to  persuade  him  that  I  was  able  to  do  that,  but  my 
recollection  of  this  interview- -which  is  incomplete  —  is  that  he 
was  intimidating  and  that  he  was  not  impressed  with  me.   He  saw 
me  as  soft,  as  pampered,  and  as  priviliged.   I  didn't  have  a  hard 
enough  edge  to  make  it  there,  which  is  what  they  look  for.   They 
screen  for  ability  to  succeed,  because  it  made  the  program  look 


good.   If  people  failed,  then  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  continue  on. 
He  was  fighting  an  uphill  battle  there  at  the  time  about  getting 
people  in,  and  nobody  thought  people  with  disabilities  should  be 
going  to  school,  and  it  was  too  hard  to  get  disabled  people 
through  college  with  all  these  difficult  impairments  and  so  on. 
He  was  fighting  against  a  difficult  tide. 

I  think  that  his  perception  of  me  was  that  I  didn't  have  the 
stuff  of  which  success  was  made.   I  came  out  of  that  interview 
feeling  like  I  had  failed,  that  I  wasn't  going  to  get  in,  that  I 
had  to  develop  my  fallback  position  that  maybe  I  had  to  go  to 
some  local  something  university  or  college  for  a  year  and  then 
reapply.   It  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  my  academic 
qualifications.   Nothing. 

My  brother  and  his  wife  I  think  sat  in  on  part  of  the 
interview,  and  I  did  part  of  it  alone,  and  then  they  were 
interviewed  separate  from  me.   They're  not  my  parents,  but  they 
got  interviewed.   Afterward  we  got  in  the  car  and  we  drive  off, 
we  were  going  to  stay  somewhere  on  the  way  back.   We  were  all 
completely  silent  in  the  car,  because  everybody  had  the  same 
impression,  that  this  was  a  failed  attempt,  and  that  my  little 
attempt  to  break  loose  was  not  going  to  make  it.   I  remember 
bursting  into  tears  and  being  completely  undone,  because  I  said 
that  my  life  was  ruined,  it's  just  terrible,  I'm  not  going  to  get 
in,  everything  I  want  to  do  is  not  going  to  be  possible,  blah 
blah.   They  said,  "Yes,  we  don't  think  you're  going  to  get  in; 
it's  very  improbable.   But  let's  talk  about  the  options.   Let's 
talk  about  the  fallback  position." 

So  we  spent  the  whole  time  driving  home  talking  about  the 
alternatives,  none  of  which  I  was  even  interested  in  discussing 
at  that  point.   But  I  got  in- -I  don't  know  why,  but  he  took  me. 
And  I  went  that  fall.   But  God,  that  was  a  terrible  experience 
[laughs].   He  could  make  or  break  you  in  five  minutes;  people's 
fates  were  in  his  hands.   It  was  amazing.   There  was  no  appeal 
process.   There  was  no  due  process,  there  was  no  anything.   He 
just  made  these  cuts  about  whether  people  were  admitted  or  not, 
and  they  had  to  do  with  his  idea  of  how  the  world  worked.   So 
those  two  things  stand  out  to  me  as  a  part  of  that  transition. 


Campus  Life.  Kitty  Cone.  Political  Involvement  ft 

O'Hara:    You  majored  in  sociology  and  minored  in  psychology,  I  think  I 
read  in  your  resume. 
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Breslin:   That  sounds  right.   The  minor  might  have  been  made  up  [laughter], 
but  yes,  I  think  that's  right. 

O'Hara:   Was  it  an  emphasis  in  urban  problems  and  social  policy? 
Breslin:   Yes. 

O'Hara:   Did  you  have  a  particular  goal  in  mind?  Let's  see,  this  was  1962 
when  you  started? 

Breslin:   Yes.   I  started,  actually,  with  an  eye  to  being  in  the  pre-med 
curriculum,  which  I  was  in  the  first  semester.   It  became 
completely  obvious  to  me  that  it  was  physically  going  to  be 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  do  it.   I  didn't  have  whatever 
resources  or  stamina  or  whatever  to  fight  the  fight  that  needed 
to  be  fought  to  do  that  kind  of  a  program.   So  I  quickly  shifted 
to  something  else  without  a  particular  idea  about  work  or  career 
or  anything.   I  had  taken  a  couple  of  sociology  courses  in  high 
school  and  loved  it.   I  think  it  was  kind  of  odd  that  they  were 
offered  at  all.   I  don't  know  why  they  were.   I  have  this  idea 
that  it  was  experimental  or  new  or  something.   I  just  don't  think 
that  most  high  schools  were  offering  either  psychology  or 
sociology  courses  at  the  introductory  level.   Anyway,  I  liked  it 
a  lot. 

I  enrolled  in  a  couple  of  courses  at  U  of  I  with  a  guy  named 
Mike  Lewis,  who  was  a--I  wonder  what  I  think  of  him  now--somewhat 
left-wing  intellectual  who  was  interested  in  political  issues  and 
race  issues.   I  loved  his  courses  and  took  everything  he  taught. 
I  got  turned  on  to  the  idea  of  social  change  issues.   It  was  sort 
of  a  combination  of  political  science  and  history  and  sociology, 
which  was  really  my  interest.   This  urban  studies  idea  didn't 
really  come  up  until  I  was  in  graduate  school,  but  I  took  a  lot 
of  courses  that  dealt  with  the  influence  of  social  change 
factors . 

Let's  be  real:  I  was  not  a  serious  student  [laughs].   I  had 
a  good  time  in  some  of  the  classes  and  I  skated  through  on  some 
of  the  others.   I  was  there  because  I  was  having  a  great  time. 
This  was  pretty  difficult  in  those  days:  it  was  a  demanding 
program.   It  was  demanding  academically.   You  could  not  ride 
through  easily;  you  had  to  do  your  work  and  you  had  to  pay 
attention  to  it.   I  was  much  more  interested  in  every  other  thing 
I  was  doing.   I  kind  of  took  the  course  of  least  resistance  on 
the  academic  front.   It  certainly  didn't  make  a  difference 
either;  you  just  had  to  get  through.   You  had  to  get  reasonably 
decent  grades,  and  you  had  to  get  through,  but  it  wasn't  going  to 
prevent  me  from  getting  into  graduate  school  or  any  other  thing. 
It  took  me  about  two  semesters  to  figure  it  out;  once  I  figured 


that  out,  then  I  diverted  a  lot  of  energy  to  other  stuff  that  was 
more  interesting  to  me. 

O'Hara:   And  what  was  that? 

Breslin:   Among  other  things,  this  is  the  great  revelation—forever 

recorded  in  the  oral  history  project--!  was  a  cheerleader  for  the 
[laughs]  wheelchair  basketball  team.   That  was  a  very  high-status 
deal  in  those  days.   I  bought  into  the  whole  gestalt  of  U  of  I 
once  I  got  there.   I  did  not  stand  back  and  say,  This  is  a 
terrible  idea;  let's  reform  the  place.   It  was  just  the  opposite: 
I  thought,  Oh,  yeah,  I'm  one  of  the  insiders.   I  wanted  to  fit 
in.   Being  a  cheerleader  meant  that  we  would,  among  other  things, 
travel  between  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  for  about  three 
weeks  all  around  the  Midwest  —  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin—putting  on  exhibition  basketball  games  and  doing 
wheelchair  tricks. 

O'Hara:    Wheelchair  tricks? 

Breslin:   Part  of  the  half time  entertainment  would  be  to  drag  out  these 

platforms  with  ramps  and  things— a  few  of  the  women,  but  mostly 
the  men  did  wheelchair  tricks.   They  would  bounce  up  and  down  the 
stairs  in  their  wheelchairs,  and  they  would  do  wheelies  and  spin 
circles  and  do  that  kind  of  stuff.   The  trained  exhibition 
paraplegic  wheelchair-rider  thing. 

This  whole  thing  was  a  public  relations  strategy  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  to  promote  an  image  of  people  with 
disabilities  as  [pause]  I  don't  know  what.   I  mean,  now  you 
wonder  what,  but  the  idea  was  as  people  who  can  fit  in,  people 
who  can  be  competitive,  people  who  can  be  physically  independent. 
That's  really  what  it  was.   The  idea  of  physical  independence  was 
extremely  important,  and  they  wanted  to  demonstrate  that  because 
that's  what  they  thought  was  the  basis  for  a  lot  of  the  negative 
ideas  about  disabilities— people  were  dependent.   They  never  got 
this  level-the-playing-field  deal;  they  never  understood 
attendants  made  people  physically  independent.   Yet  if  you  needed 
one,  you  couldn't  be  physically  independent  because  they  were 
anathema.   Only  people  who  were  physically  able  to  play 
basketball,  do  wheelchair  tricks,  or  be  a  cheerleader—which 
meant  doing  all  that  weird  stuff  that  you  have  to  do— I  barely 
made  it.   I  was  barely,  barely  physically  able  to  do  this  stuff 
because  I  had  enough  limitations  in  terms  of  my  disability,  but  I 
just  muscled  through  it  and  passed. 

So  we  would  go  to  these  little  towns  and  we'd  stay  in 
people's  homes  and  sometimes  in  hotels.   It  was  amazing:  no 
access  anywhere.   There  was  no  bathroom  in  the  world  anybody 
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could  use,  so  we  were  putting  coffee  tables  and  dining  room 
chairs  in  the  bathrooms  and  transferring  to  a  chair  and  to 
another  chair  and  to  the  toilet  [laughter]. 

I  think  I've  mentioned  this  many  times,  but  Kitty  [Cone]  and 
I  started  college  together—literally  the  same  moment.   We  were 
four  doors  down  the  hall  from  each  other  in  the  dorm.   Her 
influence  on  me  took  hold  instantly.   I  was  being  pulled  in  two 
directions:  one  was  toward  this  jock  U  of  I  paraplegic  thing,  the 
sort  of  physicality  of  what  they  were  trying  to  portray.   On  the 
other  hand,  I  was  pulled  toward  politics  and  social  issues  and 
war  issues  and  the  kinds  of  things  that  she  was  interested  in. 
It  was  real  interesting,  because  I  think  that  dichotomy  has  been 
going  on  in  my  life  always . 

She  really  influenced  me  very,  very  quickly  about  many,  many 
issues  and  drew  me  into  the  political  movements  that  were  going 
on  there. 

O'Hara:    She  was  already  involved? 

Breslin:   Well,  she  came  in  as  a  Republican,  and  about  fifteen  minutes 
later  shifted  gears.   It  was  apartheid  that  turned  her  around 
completely.   That  absolutely  forged  her  politics.   I  was  good 
friends  with  her  and  influenced  by  her  in  a  lot  of  ways.   I  was 
thinking  about  her  a  lot  lately,  because  one  of  her  contributions 
to  the  movement  is  that  she  mentors  people  in  very  subtle  ways-- 
not  by  design,  not  by  conjuring  up  this  program,  but  because 
that's  what  she  does.   She  dragged  me  into  everything  she  was 
doing  because  one  of  her  jobs  was  to  drum  up  support  for  various 
things  like  the  newsletter  that  was  being  produced  by  a 
University  of  Illinois  chapter  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  as  an  example.   As  soon  as  all  those 
political  things  were  beginning  to  happen,  many  around  race 
issues  initially  and  eventually  around  the  Vietnam  war,  she 
became  involved.   She  and  five  or  six  other  people,  most  of  whom 
did  not  have  disabilities,  were  active,  and  then  she  drew  in  as 
many  people  as  she  could  because  movements  need  worker  bees. 
They  need  people  to  collate  the  newsletters,  pass  out  the 
leaflets,  and  whatever. 

I  got  recruited  pretty  early  on  and  got  involved  in  that 
aspect  of  what  was  going  on.   Meanwhile,  I'm  playing  with  the 
boys  and  going  out  with  the  guys  with  the  black  letter  jackets 
and  the  crew  cuts.   I've  got  this  pretty  serious  split  in  the  way 
I'm  seeing  the  world.   It's  only  come  together  probably  in  the 
last  five  years  that  I  ever  reconciled  those  two  things. 
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She  influenced  me  dramatically  and  taught  me  about  a  lot  of 
the  issues.   My  academic  work  was  what  I  had  to  do  to  stay  there, 
but  it  was  irrelevant;  it  was  like  a  chore.   Politics,  sex, 
playing  in  the  various  athletic  programs  —  those  were  the  driving 
forces.   This  was  between  '62  and  '66--it  wasn't  very  far  behind 
in  terms  of  the  hippie  movement.   But  there  was  a  little  of  it 
sort  of  at  the  tail  end  when  I  was  there.   1  was  very  enamored 
and  influenced  by  a  lot  of  it,  so  really  my  academic  pursuits 
were  to  stay  in  school,  don't  go  on  probation,  keep  your  grades 
high  enough  so  the  scholarship  will  continue,  and  that's  it.   It 
was  not  the  main  focus. 

O'Hara:    Was  the  political  work  that  you  were  doing  with  Kitty 

educational?  Were  you  recruiting  people  to  do  something? 

Breslin:   I  was  a  worker  bee.   I  was  not  a  policy-level  person  or  a 

strategist  at  all.   I  was  one  of  the  people  you  called  up  when 
you  wanted  something  done,  and  me  and  six  people  would  show  up, 
and  we  would  leaflet  for  a  day.   Or  we  would  sit  on  the  floor  of 
her  apartment  and  collate  Spark,  the  campus  radical  newsletter. 
A  group  of  us  inhabited  a  tent  on  Chanute  Air  Force  Base  for  a 
few  days  in  subzero  weather  one  January  or  February,  and  I 
permanently  frostbit  my  fingers  pushing  around  in  the  snow. 

O'Hara:    And  why  did  you  do  this? 

Breslin:   Because  a  bunch  of  people  had  been  evicted  from  their  homes  in 
Mississippi  by  the  Department  of  Defense  because  they  wanted  to 
encroach  on  their  land  by  bringing  it  into  the  base  that  was 
nearby.   This  was  an  issue  that  had  been  raised  by  the  civil 
rights  leadership  in  the  South,  and  we  held  a  supportive 
demonstration  in  solidarity  with  other  campuses  around  the 
country  to  oppose  this  takeover.   They  were  basically 
sharecroppers;  the  government  just  bumped  a  bunch  of  people  off 
their  land. 


O'Hara:    Is  Chanute  in  Illinois? 

Breslin:   Chanute  is  right  outside  the  University  of  Illinois.   It  was 

twenty  miles  outside.   So  we  set  up  these  tents  in  snow  outside 
Chanute  Air  Force  Base  to  do  this  demonstration  and  called  the 
press.   We  did  a  sit-in,  basically. 

O'Hara:    That's  a  little  more  than  stuffing  envelopes. 

Breslin:   Yes,  well,  we  were  beginning  to  be  involved  in  those  kinds  of 
actions.   I  was  not  involved  in  any  of  it  as  much  as  she  was 
because  it  was  her  entire  focus.   She  dropped  out  of  school  at 
the  end;  she  never  graduated  because  it  made  no  sense  to  her 
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staying  in  school.   I  did  stay  in  and  did  graduate  because  it 
seemed  like  the  only  way  I  was  going  to  actually  be  able  to  stick 
around. 

O'Hara:  Where  did  you  live? 

Breslin:  I  lived  in  dorms  the  whole  time. 

O'Hara:  In  an  integrated  setting? 

Breslin:  You  mean  gender  or  disability  [laughs]? 

O'Hara:  Disability. 

Breslin:   Sort  of  integrated,  yes.   They  were  humongous  dorms--like  five 
thousand  people  living  in  one  building  or  something.   They  were 
huge.   Actually  there  was  not  that  many;  I  don't  remember  how 
many,  but  there  were  hundreds  of  rooms.   There  were  these  giant 
blocks  of  dorms.   They  were  gender  segregated,  all  of  them, 
except  the  graduate  dorms.   Only  the  first  floor  was  modified. 
The  bathrooms  were  modified,  and  the  sleeping  rooms  were  all  the 
same;  I  mean,  there  was  never  anything  special  in  any  of  the 
actual  residents'  rooms.   They  were  all  kind  of  usable. 
Everybody  used  all  the  same  furniture  and  closets  and  whatnot. 
The  bathrooms  had  accessible  stalls.   I  think  they  must  have  had 
wide  doors  and  low  toilets.   I  don't  even  know  if  they  had  bars. 
And  the  showers  had  fold  down  aluminum  seats  —  or  maybe  stainless 
steel  seats,  I  guess,  with  a  pad  on  them.   There  were  elevators 
to  the  other  floors,  but  there  weren't  any  accessible  bathrooms. 

So  they  put  everybody  in  chairs  or  with  mobility 
disabilities  who  needed  the  bathroom  access  on  the  first  floor. 
It's  integrated,  yes,  because  all  the  public  spaces  are 
integrated  and  the  dining  room  is  integrated.   But  there  were  a 
lot  of  people  in  chairs  on  those  floors—not  exclusively,  but 
there  were  still  a  lot  of  folks.   A  lot  of  people  switched  dorms 
after  the  first  year  or  so  because  they  didn't  want  to  be  in  the 
ghetto;  they  wanted  to  get  into  some  other  dorm  situation  where 
there  were  more  nondisabled  people. 

In  my  senior  year,  I  shared  a  dorm  room  with  Sharon  Bonney, 
which  is  one  of  those  little  oddball  happenings  that  we  wouldn't 
expect  necessarily.   I  lived  in  the  dorms  all  four  years,  and  I 
only  moved  out  after  I  graduated. 

O'Hara:   Did  you  meet  other  people  besides  Kitty  and  Sharon  that  you  later 
had  occasion  to  either  work  with  or  be  in  the  same  community 
with? 
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Breslin:   Yes.   Sharon  Mistier.   She  left  the  University  of  Illinois— I'm 
not  sure  what  the  reason  was—and  went  to  Southern  Illinois 
University.   She  was  well-known  there.   I  ran  into  her  in  another 
incarnation:  we  were  both  in  entirely  different  places  in  our 
twenties,  and  our  paths  crossed.   She  went  on  to  direct  an 
independent  living  center  in  Virginia  and  then  to  become  involved 
in  Washington  politics,  and  I  got  reacquainted  with  her  in  my 
disability  movement  work. 

Fred  Fay  was  there.   He  came  in  a  little  later  than  I  did. 
I  think  he  was  there  my  junior  or  my  senior  year.   I  knew  him 
fairly  well.   I'm  sure  there's  a  dozen  other  people.   There's  an 
awful  lot  of  people  that  I  know  that  are  like  me  now,  old  polios, 
who  weren't  movement  people  but  they  went  on  to  do  a  lot  of 
interesting  things  in  their  lives— interesting  jobs  and 
interesting  explorations  of  various  kinds. 

O'Hara:    Meeting  Kitty  was  apparently  an  important,  maybe  even  pivotal 
experience . 

Breslin:   I  think  so.   I've  thought  about  it  a  lot.  My  fiftieth  birthday 
was  kind  of  interesting  because  a  bunch  of  us  sat  around  and 
said,  "Who  influenced  you  more  than  anybody?  Who  was  the  most 
influential  person  in  your  life?"   Everybody  said,  "My  mother," 
or  whatever.   But  Kitty  was  the  one  that  came  to  my  mind.   I 
probably  would  have  figured  out  about  politics  sometime.   But  I 
had  this  "fast  cars  and  motorcycle"  edge  to  me;  I  got  distracted 
by  that  stuff  [laughter].   It  might  have  taken  me  a  while  to  get 
back  to  politics,  if  I  hadn't  run  into  her  early  on.   I  think  she 
was  very  influential.   Her  name  certainly  came  to  mind  when  we 
were  having  that  conversation  on  my  fiftieth  birthday. 

It's  reinforced  more  and  more  as  I  think  about  it,  as  I  look 
back  and  become  more  and  more  cynical  about  who  really  was  able 
to  make  me  do  something,  or  kind  of  shoved  me  in  some  direction  I 
wouldn't  have  found  on  my  own.   She  was  very  important --and  still 
is,  actually,  in  different  ways.   She  has  a  lot  of  accountability 
around  these  issues,  and  was  way  ahead  of  me  on  the  analysis. 
Way  up  there--!  was  stupid  for  such  a  long  time.   I  just  didn't 
think  about  it,  I  didn't  understand  it,  and  was  slightly 
reactionary,  I  think,  and  just  resistant  to  being  told  things 
that  ran  counter  to  everything  I  thought  was  true.   So  it  took  me 
a  long  time.   She  was  always  very  patient  and  a  very  good  teacher 
and  still  is.   I  owe  her  a  lot  in  terms  of  ultimately  directing 
me.   My  ex-husband  actually  had  a  big  influence  on  me  in  terms  of 
politics  too— a  really  big  influence— because  he  was  also  really 
smart.   I  think  probably  on  the  political  side  the  two  of  them 
had  the  most  influence  on  me. 


O'Hara: 

Breslin: 
O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


O'Hara: 
Breslin: 
O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


Then  there  are  a  few  other  people--just  circumstantial 
intersections  that  veer  off  because  of  some  relationship.   That's 
happened  a  couple  of  times  in  my  life,  where  some  big  thing 
happened  that  I  didn't  try  to  make  happen  or  plan- -it  just  sort 
of  dropped  in  my  lap. 

Any  other  action,  like  the  Chanute  action,  that  we  should  include 
in  your  activities? 

Good  God--I'm  sure  there's  more  [laughs]. 

I  can't  believe  that  you  stuffed  envelopes  for  four  years, 
[laughter]   Did  you  get  more  and  more  involved  in  SDS  [Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society]  or  SNCC  [Student  Non-violent 
Coordinating  Committee]? 

Well,  I  got  involved  with  the  people.   I  can  remember  women  were 
not  allowed  to  be  in  leadership  roles--not  that  I  was  agitating 
to  be  in  a  leadership  role- -but  women  made  coffee  and  screwed  the 
guys  and  the  guys  made  the  decisions,  to  be  quite  candid.   I'm 
not  supposed  to  say  this  stuff.   But  that's  the  way  it  was,  and 
the  women  who  were  involved  in  the  movement  fought  ferociously 
against  that  stereotype.   But  it  was  really  hard.   You  could  play 
a  menial  role,  you  could  be  called  up  for  your  service  as  a  body 
on  the  line  when  something  was  necessary.   And  you  certainly  were 
expected  to  deal  with  these  other  issues. 

You  mean-- 

The  sexism  issues.   Those  were  very  big  issues. 

Did  you  notice  that  at  the  time? 

I  think  I  was  more  influenced  by  it  because  people  talked  about 
it.   Kitty  and  I  had  a  good  friend,  a  woman  named  Lenore 
Tenenblatt,  who  was  very  much  involved  in  all  of  this.   There  was 
a  house  that  had  been  rented  by  a  group  of  people  who  became  the 
organizing  house  where  everybody  stayed  and  all  the  work  and  all 
the  strategizing  was  done.   It  was  completely  inaccessible,  and 
she  and  I  would  be  dragged  in  and  out,  up  and  down  the  stairs, 
many,  many  times  over  a  number  of  months  and  years. 

Lenore,  who  was  a  year  or  two  younger  than  either  of  us, 
lived  in  this  house,  and  was  the  matriarchal  presence  who  kept 
the  guys  on  the  straight  and  narrow.   Somebody  would  say, 
"Lenore,  do  the  dishes,"  and  she  would  say,  "Do  the  dishes 
yourself."   She  was  a  great  role  model,  because  there  was  this 
emerging  recognition  that  these  roles  that  have  always  been  the 
ones  you're  supposed  to  play  aren't  ones  you  have  to  keep  playing 
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forever.   As  I  told  you,  I  didn't  dream  any  of  this  stuff  up  at 
all.   I  liked  a  lot  of  these  people  personally;  I  developed  an 
affinity  for  the  issues  slowly. 

The  issues  I  instantly  identified  with  were  the  race  issues. 
The  war  issues  and  the  gender  issues,  I  didn't  come  to  them  as 
naturally  as  I  did  the  race  issues.   The  race  issues  were  a  holy 
war  instantly. 

O'Hara:    You  had  some  experience  with  it. 

Breslin:   That's  understandable.   I  think  that's  my  af f inity--the  other 

issues  developed  because  that  was  so  much  a  natural  for  me.   The 
apartheid  issues,  which  1  came  to  understand  there  for  the  first 
time,  so  appalled  me  I  just  couldn't  believe  it.   And  Kitty's 
responsible  for  dragging  me  to  lectures.   "You  have  to  hear  so- 
and-so;  he's  come  from  Johannesberg,  and  he's  talking  about--" 
and  I'm  like,  I  want  to  go  to  the  movies.   I'm  useless.   "No,  no, 
you  have  to  come!"   Okay,  okay.   Eventually  all  that  sort  of 
stuff  began  to  have  a  real  influence. 

I  was  trained  by  my  more  sophisticated  and  knowledgeable 
compatriots  than  I  was  from  some  other  context.   They  were  much 
smarter  than  I  was  about  all  of  it.   They  were  much  more 
developed  politically,  and  they  were  reading  things  that  I  had  no 
interest  in  reading.   They  were  working  on  these  issues  and 
working  on  the  theory,  and  I'm  like,  I've  got  to  go  to  class; 
don't  talk  to  me  about  blah-blah  theory.   I've  got  to  go  to  my 
English  class.   I  was  really  not  developed  intellectually,  not 
sophisticated  about  the  issues,  but  very  much  sympathetic.   If 
you're  looking  for  some  evidence  of  great  leadership  here, 
believe  me,  [laughter]  at  least  from  my  perspective  I  was  a 
willing  body,  but  beyond  that  I  certainly  was  not  providing  any 
kind  of  great  guidance  about  what  should  be  going  on. 

O'Hara:    So  you  graduated. 

Breslin:   Miraculously  [laughs]. 

O'Hara:    I  take  it  not  with  honors,  at  this  stage  in  your  life. 

Breslin:   [laughter]   Oh,  Lord,  no.   Hardly.   I  did  graduate.   I  didn't  go 
to  graduation,  but  I  did  graduate.   Nobody  in  my  group  went  to 
graduation.   That  was  not  done. 
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Campus,  Disability,  Access 


O'Hara:   Last  time,  you  said--and  I  think  I'm  quoting  you  directly--you 

didn't  fault  Warm  Springs  for  not  making  social  changes,  but  you 
did  fault  the  U  of  I. 

Breslin:   Yes.   I  don't  know  why  exactly.   In  looking  back,  I  didn't  fault 
either  of  them  at  the  time  because  I  didn't  know  to.   Then  later, 
when  I  began  to  think  about  and  understand  my  own  experience  a 
bit  more,  I  thought  about  the  U  of  I,  and  I  thought  that  they 
should  have--as  an  academic  institution—done  better.   They 
should  have  been  able  to  figure  this  stuff  out;  they  should  not 
have  permitted  this  patriarch  [Tim  Nugent],  this  fanatical  person 
to  determine  and  direct  so  many  people's  lives,  that  was  a  flawed 
process.   Particularly  in  the  sixties,  where  there  was  so  much 
foment  and  upheaval  going  on.   With  the  exception  of  the  radical 
little  group  of  people  I  was  hanging  around  with,  everybody  had 
their  pocket  protectors  on  and  their  circle  pins  and  matching 
pant  suits.   Fraternities  and  sororities  were  alive  and  well.   It 
was  a  very  conservative  campus.   Nothing  much  from  the  outside 
got  through.   The  race  issues,  the  civil  rights  issues  that  were 
exploding  in  the  South,  did  not  reach  that  campus  except  through 
a  few  classes  like  Mike  Lewis's. 

So  it's  no  surprise,  really—with  the  exception  of  this 
little  group  of  people  —  that  nobody  could  figure  the  disability 
issues  out.   I've  always  thought  that  there  were  too  many  smart 
people  there,  and  nobody  ever  said,  "Let's  start  to  think  about 
disability  as  a  political  issue.   Why  is  it  that  the  Rehab  Center 
is  promoting  its  philosophy  that  if  you  can't  get  in  the  building 
you  should  crawl  up  the  steps?"   That's  your  personal 
responsiblity ,  and  unless  you're  willing  to  make  that  commitment, 
you  can't  come  to  school  here.   There's  something  really 
radically  sick  about  that  picture  [laughs].   Nobody—well,  maybe 
somebody- -was  talking  about  it,  but  not  in  my  presence.   I  never, 
ever  participated,  and  I  bought  into  it,  too.   I  believed  it  and 
went  along  with  the  game  plan.   As  I  say,  I  certainly  was  not 
part  of  the  solution. 

But  in  retrospect,  I  do  hold  them  more  responsible;  I  hold 
them  to  a  higher  standard  because  they  are  an  institution  that  is 
promoting  a  system  that  to  some  extent  prepared  people  to  go  out 
and  aggressively  survive.   But  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  who 
needed  attendants  were  cut  off  at  the  knees  and  never  got  in  to 
begin  with  or  got  in  a  little  later  and  under  very  special 
circumstances.   So  they  would  really  pick  and  choose— you  were 
penalized  if  you  were  very  disabled.   It  was  sick;  the  whole 
selection  process  was  sick. 
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O'Hara:    Were  you  monitored  in  what  you  did  by  the  Rehab  Center? 


Breslin: 


You  got  yanked  in  by  the  scruff  of  your  neck  if  they  saw  you 
doing  something  they  didn't  approve  of.   There  was  a  whole  range 
of  things,  including  having  somebody  push  your  wheelchair.   So  if 
it's  four  below  zero,  and  the  snow's  ten  feet  deep,  and  you 
cannot  get  from  A  to  B,  and  you're  seen  being  pushed  —  in  some 
situations  they  turned  their  backs  on  it  because  it's  just  a 
killer  situation,  but  in  some  situations  — 


O'Hara:    As  far  as  getting  around  the  campus,  I  remembered  hearing 

somewhere  that  U  of  I  was  well  outfitted  with  accessible  buses. 
Is  this  true? 

Breslin:   Yes,  for  the  time  it  was  true.   They  had  maybe  three  good-sized 
school  buses,  and  they  were  equipped  with  lifts,  but  they  were 
hydraulic  lifts.   They  were  really  narrow  little  lifts  with  no 
protective  flaps  or  elevated  sides  to  keep  you  from  sliding  off 
the  end.   Of  course  it  became  a  game  to  see  how  cool  you  could  be 
on  the  lift.   Almost  everybody  used  pushchairs.   There  was  a  bar, 
which  was  the  passenger  bar  that  you  hold  on  to  when  you're 
walking  up  the  stairs;  it  was  still  in  place,  as  I  remember.   You 
would  get  on  the  lift,  you  wouldn't  put  the  brakes  on,  and  hold 
on  to  the  bar  and  be  so  cool.   The  thing  was  really  dangerous, 
and  for  the  people  who  didn't  have  the  arm  strength  to  do  that 
the  bus  drivers  would--!  don't  know  why  they  didn't  all  go  out  on 
workers'  compensation—lower  the  lift,  and  the  switches  were  —  it 
was  not  an  ergonomically  sound  arrangement  —  somewhere  near  the 
steering  wheel.   The  drivers  would  squat  down  on  their  knees  and 
reach  out  as  far  as  they  could  reach  and  hang  on  to  the  chair. 
Or  if  it  was  really  an  unstable  situation,  if  it  was  pouring  down 
rain  or  windy  or  something,  they  would  have  to  get  out  of  the  bus 
and  operate  the  switches  from  the  outside  and  hold  the  person  on 
the  lift.   One  was  not  cool  if  one  needed  to  be  held  on  the  lift. 

They  did  have  buses,  and  they  circulated  on  a  time  schedule 
all  around  the  main  buildings  on  campus.   If  you  had  some  weird 
class  thing  out  in  some  place  that  wasn't  part  of  the  regular 
circuit  the  bus  was  on,  you  could  make  arrangements  with  them  to 
drop  you  off  and  pick  you  up.   They  were  radio-equipped,  so  if 
you  needed  something,  if  you  got  stuck  someplace  —  the  idea  was 
you  didn't  make  arrangements  for  a  ride,  you  just  showed  up  at 
the  bus  stop  where  the  bus  came.   They  ran  according  to  class 
schedules,  but  if  you  needed  to  get  from  one  building  to  another 
where  the  buildings  were  far  from  one  another,  you  had  to 
schedule  classes  with  an  hour  in  between  because  you  would  have 
to  get  to  the  bus  stop,  get  on  the  bus,  ride  around  on  the  bus 
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until  you  get  dropped  off  at  the  next  place.   So  you  couldn't 
actually  take  classes  back-to-back  in  buildings  that  were  distant 
from  one  other  on  campus.   If  people  were  allowed  to  use 
motorized  wheelchairs,  of  course,  you  could  get  there  in  five 
minutes,  but  that  wasn't  permitted. 

O'Hara:   So  it  was  more  efficient  just  to  push  yourself? 


Breslin: 


O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


Well,  everybody  who  could,  did,  and  that  was  also  very  cool. 
Riding  the  buses  wasn't  all  that  cool,  either.   So  there  were 
these  levels  of  coolness.   If  you  had  to  ride  the  bus,  the  driver 
shouldn't  have  to  hang  on  to  you.   God  forbid  if  the  driver  did 
have  to  hang  on  to  you,  because  then  you  really  weren't  very 
cool.   Pushing  was  preferable,  but  it  just  was  not  possible  in 
the  wintertime.   Also,  distances  were  pretty--you  know,  there 
were  miles;  it's  a  flat  campus,  but  there  were  many  miles  between 
things . 

The  ramping  situation  was  kind  of  interesting  in  retrospect. 
I  thought  the  ramps  were  really,  really  stupid  because  I  used  a 
pushchair,  and  I  had  horrible  time  getting  up  most  of  them  and 
needed  help  and  always  had  to  sit  at  the  bottom  and  say  [in  a 
pathetic  voice]  "help  me,  help  me."   [laughter]   Sometimes  I'd 
try  to  muscle  up  them,  and  I'd  get  two-thirds  of  the  way  and  then 
I'd  be  done  in;  I  couldn't  go  another  inch. 

Nugent  really  developed  the  first  ANSI  [American  National 
Standards  Institute]  architectural  standard,  and  it  all  kind  of 
flowed  from  the  experience  of  watching  and  dealing  with  so  many 
people  in  chairs.   They  came  up  with  rise-to-run  relationships 
and  all  that  kind  of  stuff  there,  as  a  result  of  a  lot  of  trial 
and  error  initially.   People  just  couldn't  get  up  the  steep  ramps 
independently.   They  tacked  all  this  stuff  on  to  these  old 
buildings.   The  routes  to  get  to  classes,  some  of  them  were  just 
amazing  because  you'd  have  to  go  in  some  back  door  where  they 
figured  out  some  way  to  get  the  ramp  in,  doing  these  very 
elaborate  numbers  with  three  elevators  and  a  surface  elevator  and 
a  freight  elevator  and  a  this  and  a  that.   Everybody  had  to  get 
keys--you  know  how  that  is;  it  was  that  way  everywhere, 
basically.   There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  "primary  entrance" 
theory  of  life,  either.   You  get  in  any  way  you  could  get  in. 


And  you  didn't  think  anything  particular  of  this, 
the  way  it  was . 


It  was  just 


Compared  to  being  carried  up  the  stairs  it  was  heaven.  It  was  a 
tremendous  improvement,  and  it  opened  everything  up  pretty  much. 
There  probably  were  some  buildings  you  couldn't  get  into  at  all, 
but  I  honest  to  God  can't  remember.  There  were  a  few  that  were 
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just  too  hard  to  get  in  because  the  ramps  were  so  steep.   It  was 
so  difficult  that  you  tried  to  avoid  them,  to  get  classes  in 
other  places.   Basically  you  could  pretty  much  go  anywhere  on 
campus  one  way  or  another.   For  that  day,  given  the  state  of 
technology  and  the  kind  of  understanding  of  the  issues,  it  was 
pretty  good.   Now  we  would  be  appalled,  but  it  was  pretty  good 
for  what  it  did.   They  also  spent  a  humongous  amount  of  money  on 
the  Rehab  Center--!  don't  know  when  they  started  building  this 
building,  but  it  was  open  in  my  junior  year,  1  guess.   They  moved 
the  two  temporary  buildings  where  the  program  had  been  housed,  to 
this  huge  new  building  which  had  been  constructed  out  on  the 
periphery  of  campus.   It  was  enormous,  and  it  had  a  huge  therapy 
room  with  parallel  bars  and  mats  and  weights  and  that  kind  of 
stuff.   Students  were  allowed  to  substitute  a  therapy  unit  for  PE 
units.   So  if  you  had  to  take  two  units  of  PE,  which  was 
required,  you  could  substitute  the  therapy  units.   So  you'd  go 
for  an  hour  and  lift  with  three-pound  weights. 

O'Hara:    Was  this  still  called  the  Rehab  Center? 

Breslin:   Yes.   The  University  of  Illinois  Rehabilitation  Center. 

O'Hara:    And  it  was  called  the  Rehab  Center  because  of-- 

Breslin:   The  word  is  such  a  misnomer  to  me.   It  had  a  lot  of 

administrative  offices,  a  bunch  of  them,  and  then  it  also  had  all 
these  functional  living  rooms.   Model  kitchens  and  model  bedrooms 
and  model  bathrooms,  four  or  five  examples  of  accessible  sinks 
and  that  kind  of  thing.   Nobody  ever  used  them  as  far  as  I  could 
tell.   Nobody  was  allowed  to  live  in  apartments  if  you  were  an 
undergraduate . 

O'Hara:    Was  that  true  across  the  board  or  just  the  disabled  students? 

Breslin:   That  was  across  the  board,  though  a  few  people  got  exceptions  to 
it  by  using  very  elaborate  medical  ruses  and  whatever,  but  mostly 
you  weren't  allowed  to  do  it.   I  never  understood  —  these  rooms 
were  barred,  they  were  never  used  much  that  I  could  tell.   Tours 
would  come  through  and  look  at  them.   They  were  examples  of  how 
things  could  be. 

There  was  a  huge  emphasis  on  sports,  so  there  was  an 
equipment  room  and  some  places  for  sports  activities  and  this 
kind  of  thing.   The  buses  stopped  there  once  an  hour  or  so.   And 
you  had  to  go  there  to  take  PT--instead  of  PE--as  long  as  that 
was  a  requirement.   A  lot  of  people  tried  to  avoid  the  place,  but 
it  was  hard  to  avoid  if  you  had  any  of  these  requirements  to 
fulfill. 
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O'Hara: 


Breslin: 

O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


O'Hara: 


One  last  question--!  probably  put  these  in  the  wrong  order  since 
you  were  talking  about  social  change  before.   Your  career  is 
smack  in  the  middle  of  when  the  Free  Speech  Movement  started  out 
here  in  1964,  and  Ed  Roberts  and  John  Hessler  were  out  here.   Had 
you  heard  of  either  of  these  two  events? 


The  Free  Speech  Movement,  absolutely, 
disability  anything  out  here. 


I  had  not  heard  of  any 


I  think  they  were  living  quite  quietly  out  here  at  that  point. 

The  doings  in  California  had  a  small  influence  at  that  time.   But 
the  strongest  influence  was  SNCC,  SDS,  and  CORE  [Congress  on 
Racial  Equality] ,  and  the  other  race  groups  that  were  working  on 
civil  rights.   These  events  and  the  disability  events  really  were 
separate  evolutionary  threads  historically.   In  my  recollection 
those  influences  were  stronger  than  the  Free  Speech  Movement 
influences  though  they  were  known.   We  were  really  reading  stuff 
that  mostly  was  produced  by  the  Midwest  and  southern  political 
activists  working  in  the  civil  rights  area,  not  so  much  the  free 
speech  activities  in  California,  though  at  the  very  end—when  I 
graduated  I  went  to  Chicago  where  it  all  converged.   The 
influences  at  the  very  beginning  of  my  college  career  came 
together,  I  think,  because  the  war  was  beginning  to  be  a  very  big 
issue.   The  activities  going  on  in  California  were  being  felt  in 
Illinois.   I  don't  know  what  happened  on  campus  because  I  left, 
but  in  Chicago  a  really  powerful  movement  was  building  there.   At 
least  that's  my  probably  flawed  recollection  of  what  was  going 
on. 

I  think  that's  probably  a  good  stopping  place  because  Chicago  is 
another  era. 
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III   CHICAGO  TO  NEW  MEXICO:  FORMATIVE  EXPERIENCES,  1966-1972 

[Interview  3:  November  26,  1996]  ## 

A  Difficult  Job  Search  in  Chicago 

O'Hara:    Shall  we  start  with  the  graduation  or  the  leaving  of  Champaign? 
Did  you  go  directly  to  Chicago?  And  what  made  you  do  it? 

Breslin:   Well,  I  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1966. 
Consistent,  I  guess,  with  the  values  of  my  peers,  I  did  not 
attend  my  graduation  ceremony.   Instead,  I  think  I  might  have 
gone  to  the  local  burger  drive-in  place  with  whomever  I  was 
seeing  then  and  had  a  burger  and  a  coke  instead. 

I  decided  to  move  to  Chicago,  based  actually  on  three 
factors:  one  was  that  I  had  no  interest  at  all  in  returning  to 
Louisville,  my  hometown.   I  was  very  interested  in  maintaining  my 
autonomy  from  my  family.   I  considered  very  seriously  moving  to 
New  York  City  at  that  time.   Of  course,  one  is  stupid  when  one  is 
twenty-one  and  thinks  all  things  are  possible.   I  was  interested 
in  the  "edge,"  the  diversity  and  the  power  and  whatever  of  big 
cities  was  very  appealing  to  me  at  that  stage  of  my  life.   I 
thought  about  it  a  lot  and  finally  ruled  it  out  because  I  decided 
it  was  just  going  to  be  too  difficult  mechanically  and 
financially  and  every  other  way. 

I  ended  up  deciding  to  go  to  Chicago  for  a  couple  of 
reasons.  I  had  been  doing  job  interviews  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  I  didn't  have  a  good  sense  of  what  I  might  be  able 
to  do  in  terms  of  work;  it  was  not  one  of  the  things  that  was 
very  much  encouraged  in  students.   But  I  think  that  job 
opportunities  were  probably  easier  to  come  by  then  than  they  are 
now,  though  if  you  were  disabled  that  added  an  extra  dimension  of 
difficulty.   But  I  wasn't  real  clear  what  I  could  do  to  support 
myself. 
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In  the  course  of  these  interviews,  I  had  interviewed  with  a 
recruiter  from  the  Cook  County  Department  of  Welfare  or 
something.   It  was  probably  called  something  a  little  different 
than  that,  but  that's  what  I  can  remember  of  the  title.   This 
fellow  assured  me  that  I  would  have  no  problem  getting  a  job  as  a 
social  worker  in  the  Welfare  Department  in  Chicago,  that  all  I 
needed  to  do  was  plop  myself  at  his  doorstep  when  I  arrived,  and 
he  would  make  that  happen.   I  was  naive  enough  to  think  that  that 
was  probably  true. 

I  had  become  friends  with  a  woman  named  Cathy  Condon,  a 
disabled  woman  who  was  from  Chicago  and  who  was  moving  back  to 
Chicago  after  her  graduation  from  her  master's  program.   So  we 
teamed  up  to  get  an  apartment  together.   I  settled  in  the  Chicago 
area.   Actually,  I  spent  the  summer  after  graduation  in 
Champaign,  working  and  saving  up  a  little  bit  of  money  and 
getting  ready  for  the  move.   Then  we  moved  to  Chicago  in 
September,  I  think,  of  '66.   We  shared  an  apartment  there,  and  I 
started  looking  for  work.   Of  course,  I  show  up  at  the  doorstep 
of  the  person  who  had  assured  me  work  was  in  the  offing,  and  of 
course  there  was  no  such  thing.   It  was  necessary  to  get  on  a 
long  waiting  list  and  blah  blah  blah.   That  did  not  happen,  so  I 
began  a  very  serious  job  search  which  was  really  interesting 
[laughter]  because  it  was  just  incredibly  difficult  to  find  work. 

It  was  not  because  I  wasn't  qualified  for  a  lot  of  different 
things,  because  in  those  days  if  you  had  a  bachelor's  degree  you 
could  do  a  lot  of  things.   You  could  teach--there  were  no 
teaching  certification  requirements—you  could  teach  in  public 
schools,  you  could  do  a  lot  of  things  that  now  wouldn't  be 
possible  to  do.   But  because  of  the  wheelchair,  because  of  the 
perceived  liability  or  whatever,  every  door  was  closed.   I 
remember  interviewing  with--I  guess  it  was  the  Cook  County  Board 
of  Education,  for  a  temp  teaching  position.   I  went  through  all 
the  initial  stages  of  going  through  whatever  you  have  to  go 
through  to  be  eligible  for  this  kind  of  a  position.   I  got  as  far 
as  a  final  interview  when  somebody  figured  out  I  was  in  a 
wheelchair  and  just  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Lady,  you  can't 
teach.   You're  confined  to  a  wheelchair." 

My  job  searching  was  extremely  frustrating,  and  I  was 
running  out  of  money.   There  didn't  seem  to  be  a  lot  of  options. 

O'Hara:   What  was  the  liability?  You  said  that  you  weren't  hired  because 
of  the  perceived  liability? 

Breslin:   The  two  reasons  that  people  gave  for  not  hiring  me  were,  one, 

insurance  liability  concerns.   If  something  happens  to  you—this 
is  the  classic  problem— then  we  will  be  liable  for  your  and/or 
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someone's  else's  injury,  which  is  of  course  a  stereotype  which 
plays  from  these  ideas  that  we're  going  to  be  more  dangerous 
somehow  or  another  in  the  workplace  than  anybody  else.   And,  two, 
just  out  and  out,  "You  can't  do  it  because  you  use  a  wheelchair," 
regardless  of  capacity  or  competency  or  skills.   So  those  were 
sort  of  the  two  reigning  problems. 

Then  there  was  the  unspoken  problem  of  architectural 
barriers,  which  I  never  raised  with  anybody.   I  just  managed  to 
get  dragged  up  and  down  whatever  stairs  I  had  to  get  dragged  up 
and  down  to  get  to  wherever  it  was  I  was  going  for  interviews. 
Most  of  these  places  were  not  accessible;  they  were  in  old 
buildings,  and  Chicago's  an  old  town,  and  they  were  not  in 
accessible  facilities  for  the  most  part. 

I  assumed  that  problem  myself,  but  I  couldn't  deal  with  the 
liability  or  the  perception  of  inability  based  on  stereotypes 
that  I  was  confronting.   I  really  hadn't  confronted  it  before,  I 
think,  in  quite  the  same  way.   That  was  really  my  first  all-out 
experience  with  many  closed  doors,  based  on  something  other  than 
my  competency.   God  knows  if  I  would  have  been  competent  to 
teach--I'm  sure  I  wasn't  at  that  age;  I  can  barely  do  it  now.   I 
can't  imagine  how  I  would  have  gotten  through  it,  but  that  was 
not  the  issue.   1  was  willing  to  give  it  a  shot  if  they  thought  I 
was  qualified. 

I  was  sort  of  frantic  at  this  stage;  it  had  been  three  or 
four  months  and  I  hadn't  been  able  to  find  anything.   I  had  no 
money,  and  I  was  in  need  of  solving  that  problem.   My  roommate 
had  been  very  graciously  assisting  me  throughout  these  months  on 
the  theory  that  eventually  I  would  find  a  job  [laughs].   She  was, 
interestingly  enough,  teaching  in  a  Catholic  girls'  school  right 
across  the  street  from  our  apartment. 


O'Hara:    Was  she  disabled  also? 

Breslin:   She  used  a  wheelchair  too,  yes. 
her;  she  was  a  great  teacher. 


They  were  very  happy  to  have 


O'Hara:   And  you  didn't  consider  a  non-public  school? 

Breslin:   1  think  I  would  have,  but  I  wasn't  aware  of  any  opportunities.   I 
can't  remember  what  the  reasoning  was.   But  she  would  have  headed 
me  off  in  that  direction,  I  think.   I  think  they  may  have 
actually  been  looking  for  people  with  master's  degrees  and  I 
didn't  have  one  at  that  point. 

Anyway,  I  became  somewhat  desperate  and  answered  an  ad  in 
the  newspaper  for  a  light  bulb  salesperson  job  [laughs].   Yes 
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indeedy,  I  was  certainly  hired  for  this  job  [laughter].   This  was 
great;  this  was  one  of  my  most  memorable  employment  experiences. 
The  job  was  to  be  a  handicapped  worker  selling  light  bulbs  over 
the  telephone.   So  I  arrive  at  work,  and  there's  maybe  thirty 
people  with  disabilities—mostly  physical  disabilities  —  sitting 
in  this  big  room  with  the  phone  books  and  the  phone  bank  and  this 
monitor  who  would  circulate  and  make  sure  everybody  was  actually 
on  the  telephone.   Our  pitch  was  "Buy  our  light  bulbs.   They  last 
longer  than  anybody  else's  and  you'll  be  helping  a  handicapped 
worker  too!"   I'm  not  exactly  sure  how  that  handicapped  worker 
got  helped  except  we  got  a  minimum  wage  [laughter]  from  being 
there  for  eight  hours. 

I  did  that  for  not  too  long—about  a  month.   I  came  in  one 
day  and— I  had  actually  been  hustling  up  another  social  work  job 
which  I  did  eventually  go  to— my  supervisor  took  me  aside  and 
said,  "Young  lady,  you  have  such  potential."   [laughs]   He  said, 
"We  would  like  to  offer  you  the  promotion  of  being  the  supervisor 
of  our  day  shift."   I  thought  about  it  for  about  fifteen  seconds 
and  decided  that  the  last  thing  I  could  possibly  consider  doing 
was  somehow  or  another  supervising  a  bunch  of  people  with 
disabilities  doing  a  job  that  I  felt  was  demeaning  and 
perpetuated  every  possible  terrible  thing  in  the  world  and  told 
him  so.   He  announced  that  if  I  really  had  such  a  bad  attitude  I 
could  leave  [laughter].   After  my  shift,  of  course.   1  clearly 
didn't  have  a  future  in  the  light  bulb  sales  area.   I  wasn't  very 
good  at  it  either,  interestingly  enough. 


Lessons  Learned  as  a  Psychiatric  Social  Worker  in  a  State 
Hospital 


Breslin:   Fortunately,  exactly  at  that  moment,  I  was  hired  as  a  psychiatric 
social  worker  —  for  which  I  was  completely  unqualif ied--to  work  at 
Chicago  State  Hospital,  which  may  have  been  called  Dunning  in 
those  days  or  maybe  it  had  changed  its  name  by  then. 

O'Hara:    Was  it  in  Chicago? 

Breslin:   Yes,  it  was  West  Side,  right  on  the  border  of  whatever  the 

western  suburb  was.   I  don't  remember  now.   It  was  a  huge  state 
psychiatric  facility  that  had  been  there  for—God,  I  don't  know; 
it  must  have  been  turn  of  the  century  at  least.   An  incredible 
big  warehouse— an  institutional  setting.   That  was  really  an 
amazing  experience.   I  was  hired  by  a  woman  who  was  in  her 
seventies,  who  was  a  very  straightlaced,  very  formal  social 
worker.   She  considered  me  a  project.   She  believed  that  there 
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was  no  good  reason  why  I  couldn't  work  just  because  I  used  a 
wheelchair.   She  put  her  whatever  where  her  mouth  was,  and  she 
forced  her  way  through  the  bureaucracy  and  hired  me  and  trained 
me.   She  taught  me  basic  social  worker  principles  of  the  day  and 
sent  me  off  before  long  to  represent  families  who  wanted  to 
commit  family  members  who  had  whatever  kinds  of  disabilities, 
primarily  intellectual  or  psychiatric  disabilities.   I  was 
representing  families  and  representing  patients  at  competency 
hearings  long  before  I'm  sure  I  was  competent  enough  at  how  to  do 
anything.   She  put  me  through  a  very  rigorous  training  program  of 
her  own  making  there,  because  there  was  very  little 
accountability  in  that  place. 

There  were  a  lot  of  interesting  things  about  that  job  that 
I've  thought  about  a  lot  as  I  have  gotten  older.   It  really  gave 
me  a  foundation  for  understanding  the  horror  of 
institutionalization.   I  was  stationed  on  a  unit  that  was  a 
geriatric  infirmary  unit.   It  didn't  have  a  ramp,  but  it  had 
rear-door  access,  because  they  had  to  be  able  to  get  the  dead 
patients  in  and  out  on  gurneys.   People  would  die  in  this 
facility  all  the  time;  so  there  was  a  way  to  get  in  this  place 
[laughs],  sort  of.   But  of  course  there  was  no  accessible 
bathroom.   I  was  using  a  patient's  bathroom;  there's  a  certain 
irony  in  that  because  it  was  as  it  should  be,  I  think.   The 
facility  was  absolutely  grotesquely  filthy  and  antiquated  and 
dangerous  for  everybody  to  be  in  because  of  incompetent  staff. 
They  had  a  lot  of  docs  that  weren't  U.S.  citizens,  they  weren't 
certified.   They  hadn't  passed  the  boards  here.   Understaffed  in 
the  evenings,  particularly.   It  was  a  horror  show  there  —  really 
bad. 

After  about  three  months  I  was  given  my  own  office  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  wards.   That  meant  moving  a  bed  out  and  putting 
a  partition  up  and  putting  a  desk  in.   There  were  patient  beds  up 
against  the  wall  that  was  the  partition  that  created  the  space 
for  my  office.   So  I'd  come  in  every  morning,  and  people  would 
have  urinated  and  whatever  else  out  of  their  beds,  and  all  of 
that  would  have  rolled  under  the  wall  into  my  office.   So  every 
morning  I'd  go  out  and  get  whomever  there  was,  the  staff,  to  come 
and  mop  up  my  office  so  I  could  work  there.   But  it  was  really  a 
completely  fascinating  job  because  I  was  free  to  do  whatever  I 
wanted. 

I  had  a  lot  of  responsibilities  in  terms  of  patient-family 
contact.   But  other  than  that,  she  said,  "Do  whatever  you  want." 
So  I  did.   That  meant  I  got  to  know  everybody,  I  got  to  know  all 
the  staff,  I  got  to  know  the  patients.   There  was  no  way  to  get 
anybody  out  of  that  place.   Nobody  left.   I  was  interested  in 
crusading  for  the  whole  time  I  was  there,  and  she  finally 
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dissuaded  me  of  the  notion  that  it  would  be  possible  to  actually 
do  something  for  any  living  human  being  in  that  facility  because 
the  system  was  so  entrenched.   And  it  taught  me  about  entrenched 
systems,  and  it  taught  me  about  intransigency  in  situations  where 
there's  no  accountability  and  where  there's  no  oversight.   It 
took  me  a  long  time  to  understand  what  I  observed  there,  but  I 
harken  back  to  it  often  as  an  older  adult. 

It  was  an  absolutely  fascinating  experience.   I  would  peruse 
people's  f iles--people  had  been  there  fifty  or  sixty  years  with 
atrocious  stories  of  abuse  and  uncertain  diagnoses.   People  came 
in  at  a  stage  where  there  was  no  real  understanding  of 
psychiatric  disabilities  or  what  they  were,  and  all  kinds  of 
abusive  things  happened,  and  the  treatment  patterns  of  the  day-- 
we  would  be  appalled  now  to  think  that  this  kind  of  thing  was 
going  on.   Of  course  it  was  standard  fare  in  those  days.   People 
were  largely  poor,  many  racial  minorities,  and  very  few  had  any 
kind  of  family  connections.   The  real  travesty  to  me  was  that 
occasionally  somebody  would  end  up  there  who  had  a  high  spinal 
cord  injury.   Somebody  who  was  like  the  folks  I  went  to  college 
with,  but  who  had  no  money,  had  no  resources,  and  there  was  no 
place  to  put  people.   Nursing  homes  wouldn't  take  the  person—and 
they  were  young  people  for  the  most  part.   It  was  just 
devastating  to  see  anybody  in  a  situation  like  that,  but 
particularly  somebody  in  their  twenties. 

O'Hara:    Without  psychiatric  difficulties. 

Breslin:   Yes,  they  were  there  because  that  was  considered  it  to  be  the 

"accessible"  unit.   There  was  no  way  to  physically  house  people 
with  physical  disabilities  in  any  other  location.   So  if  you  had 
a  physical  problem,  you  ended  up  being  housed  in  this  location, 
though  99  percent  of  the  people  there  were  also  considered 
geriatric.   Most  of  them  were  over  eighty.   And  then  there  would 
be  the  occasional  young  person  who  had  just  a  physical 
disability.   The  system  couldn't  cope  with  that  person.   It  was 
amazing  how  these  things  happened. 

I  was  there  a  couple  of  years,  and  I  finally  decided  I 
couldn't  do  anything--!  was  useless  in  the  job.   There  was 
nothing  I  could  physically  do  in  terms  of  my  level  of  authority 
to  try  to  make  anything  any  better.   All  my  agitation  over  the 
issues  was  not  productive.   So  I  left. 
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Counselor  in  a  Model  Cities  Program 


Breslin; 


O'Hara: 

Breslin: 

O'Hara: 

Breslin: 


O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


I  had  a  series  of  other  jobs,  but  the  next  one  that  was  of  any 
duration  was  working  for  the  employment  service  for  the  state  of 
Illinois.   I  was  an  unemployment  counselor  there.   I  worked  in 
the  Model  Cities  Program,  which  was  a  South  Side  program,  and  we 
dealt  primarily  with  kids  sixteen  to  twenty-one.   I  got  to  learn 
a  whole  new  thing  about  inner-city  poverty  and  issues  of  that 
particular  community,  which  was  actually  where  I  was  also  living. 
Jesse  Jackson  had  his  office  right  over  my  office  [laughs].   So 
the  Breadbasket  people  [Jackson's  program]  were  running  up  and 
down  the  stairs--this  was  a  storefront  office,  and  that  was 
really  also  very  interesting  because  it  was  an  active  sort  of 
street  scene  and  I  got  to  know  people—there  were  musicians,  and 
there  were  people  who  were  involved  with  local  politics.   It  was 
like  a  community  center  in  a  sense. 

Was  that  a  federal  program? 
Yes. 


And  what  was  it  exactly? 
Cities? 


What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Model 


The  program  I  worked  for  was  a  state  program  and  it  had  some 
federal  dollars.   The  idea  was  to  improve  employment 
opportunities  for  poor,  inner-city  people.   Some  of  the  programs 
involved  economic  opportunity.   You  would  come  in  with  your  small 
business  plan,  and  you  would  apply,  and  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  some  funding  for  whatever  your  particular  endeavor  was.   Or 
in  the  program  that  I  worked  for,  it  was  a  kids'  employment 
referral  program.   So  kids  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  would 
come  in,  and  we  would  try  to  figure  out  if  some  employer  would 
match  with  them,  or  some  training  program,  or  some  way  in  which 
we  could  create  either  training  or  employment  opportunities. 
Mostly  it  was  interesting  because  I  got  to  meet  all  the  local 
political  honchos  in  the  South  Side  of  Chicago. 

You  mean  politicians  as  well? 

Yes,  politicians,  because  these  programs  were  rich  in  federal 
dollars  in  those  days,  so  they  were  interested  in  making  sure 
that  they  were  visibly  in  support  of  the  programs. 

The  street  I  worked  on,  which  was  63rd  Street,  was  a  vital 
neighborhood  with  lots  of  little  tiny  restaurants.   It  was  an  all 
African-American  community.   There  were  little  stores  and 
restaurants.   It  was  a  wonderful  neighborhood  for  a  young  kid  to 
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have  a  chance  to  hang  out  in  and  get  to  know  people.   If  I  hadn't 
needed  to  work  and  hadn't  been  searching  for  some  way  to  pay  the 
rent,  I  wouldn't  have  stumbled  on  the  job.   But  it  was  pretty 
fascinating. 

O'Hara:   What  did  your  job  entail? 

Breslin:   I  interviewed  people.   They  would  come  in  the  door,  they  would 

sit  down,  maybe  fifty  or  sixty  people  a  day.   I  would  do  a  quick 
intake  on  them  and  try  to  figure  out  if  they  had  basic  English 
language  and  writing  skills  which  entailed  having  them  fill  out  a 
little  form—it  was  the  most  rudimentary  assessment.   Then  we 
would  try  to  figure  out  what  they  wanted  to  do  and  then  try  to 
funnel  them  toward  either  part-time  work  or  some  kind  of  training 
or  some  group  activity  that  the  Model  Cities  offered  so  they 
could  join  an  afterschool  group  or  some  kind  of  an  affinity 
group.   If  you  were  interested  in  being  a  secretary,  then  you  get 
to  go  with  the  group  that's  interested  in  learning  how  to  type. 

O'Hara:    So  there  was  some  training  involved. 

Breslin:   Yes,  but  it  was  pretty  rudimentary.   We  also  referred  to  the 

vocational  training  programs  that  the  state  had  some  association 
with.   I  can't  think  that  we  did  very  much  good,  but  after  I  was 
there  long  enough,  I  began  to  understand  where  people  actually 
could  get  jobs.   And  I  could  actually  break  the  rules,  which  I'm 
sure  everybody  did,  and  not  fill  out  the  forms  and  give  referrals 
under  the  table  and  send  them  to  places  where  I  thought  they 
might  hire  that  day  and  actually  get  somebody  hired  on  somewhere. 
That's  probably  the  only  thing  I  did  that  was  useful  in  terms  of 
making  some  kind  of  contribution.   But  I  sure  did  learn  a  lot;  it 
was  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  get  exposed  to  the  culture  in  the 
community. 


Chicago;  Crucible  of  the  Politics  and  Culture  of  the  Time 


Breslin:   One  interesting  story  about  the  Daley  machine.   Mayor  Daley  was 
well  entrenched  in  Chicago  in  those  days,  and  I  was  living  with 
my  friend  Cathy  Condon  on  the  West  Side.   We  were  very  active  in 
antiwar  activities  and  some  Democratic  politics.   The  election 
was  coming  up,  and  the  ward  person  for  the  district  came  around, 
and  it  was  his  job  to  make  sure  that  every  single  person  in  the 
district  voted  for  Mayor  Richard  Daley.   If  you  were  a  registered 
Democrat,  which  we  were,  then  it  was  assumed  you  would.   But  by 
God,  it  was  his  job  to  confirm  it.   So  he  came  around  and  we 
said,  "First  of  all,  it's  none  of  your  business  who  we're  voting 
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O'Hara: 
Breslin: 
O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


for.   We're  not  going  to  discuss  it  with  you."  He  went  away,  and 
we  went  out  to  vote  on  the  day  of  the  election,  and  sure  enough, 
we  were  the  only  two  people  in  the  entire  ward  who  did  not  vote 
for  Daley,  because  there  were  only  two  votes  from  the  district 
[laughter].   He  came  to  our  apartment  that  evening  and  he  said, 
"You've  disgraced  me.   You've  violated  the  most  basic  principle 
of  Democratic  politics,  which  is  to  vote  for  the  mayor." 

How  did  he  know  that? 

He  guessed,  and  he  was  right. 

He  guessed  that  you  were  the  mavericks. 

I'm  sure  we  were  the  only  two  people  in  the  West  Side  of  Chicago 
in  those  days,  in  this  neighborhood—he  knew  everyone  who  lived 
in  the  neighborhood—who  would  have  gone  against  the  tide  of  the 
times . 

I  really  loved  Chicago.   I  love  it  to  this  day,  and  I  had  a 
wonderful  experience  in  building  a  family  of  friends  and 
relationships  and  associations.   Experientially,  I  just  learned 
an  enormous  amount  about  all  kinds  of  things  when  I  was  there. 

I  was  active  politically—trying  to  make  a  living  was 
secondary.   I  was  involved  in  some  antiwar  activity  and  some 
civil  rights  work,  but  more  in  immersing  myself  in  the  culture. 
Eventually  I  moved  to  the  South  Side  and  got  very  involved  in  the 
student  activities  there.   I  was  hanging  out  with  a  bunch  of 
people  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  became  close  friends 
and  are  to  this  day.   A  lot  of  what  we  were  doing  was  dealing 
with  radical  politics  and  learning,  growing,  reading,  going  to 
every  possible  kind  of  play  and  music  and  movies.   The  cultural 
opportunities  were  just  incredible.   It  was  a  wonderful, 
dangerous  time  in  my  life,  but  I  loved  it.   I  just  loved  it.   It 
was  really  a  wonderful  place  to  be,  in  1968  in  Chicago  [laughs]. 

Why  was  it  dangerous? 

Chicago  cops  were  notorious  for  damaging  people,  and  I  think  if 
you  were  radical  politically  or  on  some  fringe  in  the  youth 
culture  of  the  day,  it  was  dangerous  to  be  on  the  street.   It  was 
dangerous  to  be  seen,  it  was  dangerous  to  be  out  at  night.   When 
you  drove  down  Lakeshore  Drive  at  midnight  you  knew  that  you 
could  easily  be  stopped  if  you  didn't  look  like  you  were  supposed 
to  look,  and  God  knows  I  was  certainly  not  hanging  around  with 
people  who  did  look  like  you  were  supposed  to  look.   I  was 
frequently  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  bail  friends 
out  of  jail.   I'd  have  to  get  up  and  get  in  my  car  and  truck  down 
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to  Twelfth  and  whatever  it  was  and  get  dragged  into  the  police 
station  and  bail  people  out  of  jail  for  all  sorts  of  stuff—from 
a  minor  traffic  offense  to  whatever. 

To  me  the  lines  were  really  drawn  between  us  and  them, 
between  the  police—the  establishment—and  pretty  much  everybody 
1^  knew,  who  were  either  graduate  students  or  involved  in 
politics,  or  in  some  way  or  another  on  the  other  side  of  the 
political  fence.   It  was  hard  to  not  have  contact  with  somebody 
who  had  been  beaten  by  the  police  or  had  been  brutalized  by  the 
police  or  who  had  been  taken  advantage  of  in  some  form  or 
another.   Yet  people  were  certainly  breaking  the  law—there's  no 
question  about  that— but  there  was  also  a  tremendous  amount  of 
brutality. 

O'Hara:    What  kind  of  laws?   Civil  disobedience  are  you  talking  about? 

Breslin:   People  were  drug  dealers,  people  were  dealing  with  whether  or  not 
to  register  with  the  draft  or  burn  their  draft  cards,  whether  or 
not  to  be  involved  in  demonstrations  that  entailed  civil 
disobedience  but  you  didn't  get  calmly  asked  to  get  into  the 
police  car  and  taken  to  the  police  station  and  released;  you  were 
beaten  and  dragged.   It  was  physically  difficult  and  dangerous  to 
take  a  political  stance  in  those  days.   It  was  not  an  easy 
decision.   You  had  to  prepare  to  take  the  consequences.   So 
between  those  three  things,  pretty  much  everybody  I  knew  was  in 
some  kind  of  potential  harm's  way  with  the  authorities- -either 
federal  authorities  or  state  authorities  or  the  local  cops.   It 
created  a  tight  bond  and  a  tight  family  of  friends  that  took  care 
of  one  another.   It  created  a  lot  of  loyalties  and  a  lot  of 
familial  type  of  loyalties  that  have  stood  me  in  good  stead  for 
thirty  years  after  having  lived  there. 

I  feel  like  I've  been  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  a 
lot  in  my  life,  and  that  experience  was  absolutely  a  crucible  of 
the  politics  of  the  time  and  the  culture  of  the  time.   It  shaped 
forever  the  way  I  think  about  things.   I'm  positive  it  did.   I'm 
lucky  to  have  been  there.   I  was  in  the  '68  Democratic  convention 
demonstrations  and  was  actually  hauled  off  to  jail  at  one  point, 
as  was  everybody  I  knew.   It  was  funny--!  never  thought  about  how 
much  in  danger  I  personally  could  be.   I  hate  to  confess  this, 
but  I'm  a  little  bit  more  fragile  than  the  other  folks,  and  being 
thrown  into  the  back  of  the  paddy  wagon  with  my  wheelchair  on  top 
of  me  was  not  a— it  wasn't  done  ceremoniously  [laughs].   It  was 
an  interesting  period,  and  it  forged  this  sense  of  who  you 
oppose,  who  your  enemy  is,  and  I  think  that  it's  so  much  easier 
to  work  in  social  policy  reform  if  you  can  identify  who's  out 
there  that's  the  bad  guy.   I  think  we  taunted  them  [laughs],  but 
I  think  our  values  were  so  enormously  in  conflict  that  there  was 
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very  serious  conflict  that  flowed  from  that.   It  shaped  the 
times . 


Police  Harassment  for  an  Illegal  Left  Turn 


Breslin: 


Breslin: 


I  was  driving  home  from  work  one  day  when  I  was  working  at  the 
hospital,  and  it  was  snowing,  knee-deep  in  snow.   The  car  was 
stopped  at  a  stoplight.   The  car  in  front  of  me  was  stalled.   The 
guy  got  out  of  his  car,  and  he  had  a  woman  and  two  babies  in  the 
car,  and  he  says  he  had  run  out  of  gas,  and  asks  if  I  would  be 
willing  to  give  him  a  ride  to  the  gas  station  to  get  some  gas.   I 
said,  "Absolutely." 

H 

So  I  turned  left,  drove  half  a  block,  and  by  God,  there  was  a  cop 
behind  me.   I  had  made  an  illegal  left  turn  which  I  hadn't  been 
aware  of.   He  pulled  me  over,  and  he  said,  "Get  out  of  the  car." 
I  said,  "1  use  a  wheelchair;  I  can't  get  out  of  the  car."   He 
said,  "Who's  that?"   I  said,  "The  man  whose  car  was  in  front  of 
me  at  the  intersection.   The  car  was  out  of  gas.   I  was  taking 
him  to  the  gas  station."   He  said,  "You  turned  left  illegally. 
Follow  me  to  the  police  station."   I  said,  "Okay,  but  can  I  get 
this  guy  some  gas?   His  kids  and  his  wife  are  in  the  intersection 
in  the  snow.   It's  freezing  and  it's  dark."   "Nope.   Follow  me  to 
the  police  station." 

So  the  man  I  was  intending  to  help  had  to  get  out  of  the 
car,  and  he  went  off  to  find  somebody  else  to  take  him  to  the  gas 
station.   I  followed  this  cop  to  the  police  station  —  this  was  a 
West  Side  Irving  Park  area  police  station.   He  directed  me  into  a 
parking  lot,  and  he  said,  "Come  into  the  station;  I'm  going  to 
book  you."   I  said,  "Okay,"  assuming  he  was  behind  me,  because  I 
had  told  him  I  used  a  wheelchair.   I  assumed  he  had  processed 
that  information.   The  snow  was  really  incredibly  deep.   I  was 
able  to  get  my  chair  out  of  the  car,  got  in  the  chair,  and  sort 
of  moved  to  the  back  of  the  car,  but  I  couldn't  get  through  the 
snow  in  the  parking  lot  to  even  get  —  first  of  all,  there  was  a 
flight  of  stairs  to  the  police  station;  there  was  no  way  to  get 
in.   I  couldn't  even  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.   Fifteen 
minutes  goes  by.   He  had  gone  into  the  police  station;  I  guess  he 
had  assumed  I  was  going  to  follow  him  or  something.   He  comes 
out,  and  he  was  furious.   He  walks  over  to  the  car  and  says,  "Why 
didn't  you  come  in?"   I  said,  "As  you  can  see,  I  can't  get 
through  the  snow,  and  there  are  stairs  into  the  station.   Now  if 
you  want  to  go  get  a  couple  of  officers,  you  guys  can  haul  me  in 
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and  do  whatever  you  want  to  do.   But  I  can't  on  my  own  steam  get 
any  further  than  I  am  right  now." 

At  this  point  he  kind  of  understands  the  situation;  he 
understands  that  I  can't  move,  that  I'm  stuck  in  the  snow.   All 
of  a  sudden  the  tears  start  streaming  down  his  face.   It  was  one 
of  the  strangest  experiences.   I  was  completely  taken  aback;  I 
didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it.   I'm  embarrassed  for  him,  I'm 
embarrassed  for  me.   The  whole  situation  is  completely  bizarre. 
He  said,  "I  just  didn't  understand.   I'm  sorry  I  just  didn't 
understand."   I  said,  "Look.   I'm  here,  I'm  out  of  the  car.   You 
want  to  book  me?  Take  me  into  the  police  station  and  book  me. 
Do  whatever  you're  going  to  do,  but  let's  just  do  it.   I'm  cold, 
you're  cold,  let's  just  do  this."  And  he  says,  "No,  no!"  and 
sort  of  shoves  me  back  in  the  car  and  sends  me  on  my  way. 

That  was  very  typical.   I  got  out  of  things  often,  because 
of  being  somebody  with  a  disability  that  the  cops  were  surprised 
to  confront.   A  single  woman,  twenty-one  years  old--if  I  hadn't 
been  disabled,  he  would  have  dragged  me  into  the  police  station 
and  would  have  booked  me.   They  might  have  expected  a  bribe,  they 
might  have  expected  I  don't  know  what.   For  a  left  turn.   For 
what's  basically  a  ticketing  offense.   I  was  young,  I  sort  of 
looked  like  a  hippie,  and  I  think  that  that's  all  it  took  for 
harassment  to  happen.   That's  just  one  of  hundreds  of  similar 
stories. 

I  was  involved  with  a  man  who  was  involved  in  all  kinds  of 
antiwar  and  other  activities,  and  we  were  asleep  in  our  studio 
apartment  one  evening  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  door  comes  down. 
Five  cops  from  the  Chicago  police  department  are  in  our 
apartment,  holding  us  at  gunpoint  while  they  search  for  whatever 
they  think  we've  got.   So  if  you  were  involved  in  politics,  if 
you  were  involved  in  anything,  they  put  your  name  on  a  list  in 
those  days.   You  weren't  safe.   Still,  it  was  wonderful.   It  was 
exciting  and  vital  and  interesting.   Issues  were  interesting. 


Opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War 

O'Hara:   You'd  better  clarify  the  issues  here. 

Breslin:   Mostly  antiwar  issues.   The  Vietnam  War  was  the  big  issue, 

O'Hara:   And  why  did  you  oppose  it? 
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Breslin:   Well,  I  think  for  all  the  reasons  that  everybody  now  agrees  was 
the  driving  problem.   I  was  convinced  that  we  were  serving  an 
imperialist  role,  that  we  had  no  business  interfering—following 
on  the  heels  of  the  French  and  everybody  else  over  there.   We  had 
no  business  trying  to  dictate  what  the  proper  politics  should  be 
of  any  region.   I  also  wasn't  convinced  that  some  sort  of 
communist /socialist  government  wasn't  an  appropriate  selection  or 
choice  for  those  countries.   I  certainly  didn't  believe  in  the 
domino  theory  (the  notion  that  if  one  country  "falls"  to 
communism,  nearby  countries  will  inevitably  follow) ,  because  I 
didn't  oppose  the  idea  that  one  should  make  a  free  choice  about 
these  kinds  of  political  directions.   Also,  my  friends  were  draft 
age.   We  couldn't  understand  the  reason  why  people  were  expected 
to  die  there.   People  had  to  make  these  very  hard  choices  about 
leaving  the  country—going,  opposing  the  war,  or  leaving  the 
country.   Those  were  the  three  choices.   If  you  happened  to  be 
lucky  enough  to  get  a  student  deferment,  you  could  drag  that  out 
for  a  while.   So  we  were  dealing  with  a  lot  of  personally 
conflicting  values. 

I  had  a  lot  of  black,  young  friends  who  had  no  choices.   So 
I  was  confronted  in  a  very  personal  way  with  what  privilege  will 
buy  you,  what  kinds  of  extras  you  get  if  you've  got  money  and  you 
can  go  to  school  and  you  can  have  some  ways  of  getting  out  of 
these  things.   My  sense  of  the  wrongness  of  the  purpose  of  the 
war  began  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  it  went  on  through 
my  days  in  Chicago,  where  it  was  really  heightened.   Then  I  began 
to  see  people  coming  back.   I  had  friends  coming  back  and  telling 
me  about  what  was  really  happening.   It  was  a  combination  of  all 
those  things  that  made  us  all  be  very  much  committed  to  doing 
what  we  could  do  to  stop  it--not  knowing  whether  any  of  what  we 
were  doing  had  any  impact,  but  really  feeling  committed  to  the 
idea  that  this  was  not  the  right  thing  to  be  doing.   Kitty  [Cone] 
was  living  about  four  blocks  from  me  during  this  period  and  was 
doing  incredible  organizing  work  for  the  SWP--the  Socialist 
Workers  Party.   She  was,  at  one  point,  in  charge  of  organizing 
one  of  the  biggest  demonstrations  against  the  war  that  happened 
in  Chicago. 

From  my  perspective,  I  was  fortunate  to  have  access  to 
points  of  view  and  information  and  attitudes  that  helped  me  to 
formulate  my  politics  about  the  issue.   My  roommate,  Cathy 
Condon,  and  I,  in  our  very  early  days,  decided  to  oppose  the  war 
by  not  paying  the  taxes  on  our  phone  bill.  We  decided  that  this 
was  a  way  of  taking  a  personal  stand.  By  God,  the  phone  company 
dragged  us  down  to  their  offices  to  explain  ourselves,  and  we 
rolled  in  in  our  wheelchairs,  and  of  course  they  have  no  idea 
what  to  make  of  either  of  us.   We  were  taking  a  stand  in  the 
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littlest,  insignificant  way,  but  it  was  what  we  thought  we  could 
do  to  make  some  kind  of  contribution,  so  we  did  it. 

O'Hara:   Did  you  pay  eventually? 
Breslin:   Absolutely  never.   Never  paid. 
O'Hara:   They  hauled  you  in  but  they  were-- 

Breslin:   The  wheelchair  did  them  in.   See,  the  wheelchair  was  what  always 
swayed  the  day,  I  think.   It  always  persuaded  those  who  were 
strong  in  the  righteousness  of  their  point  of  view;  they  weren't 
prepared  for  their  reaction  to  two  women  in  wheelchairs. 

O'Hara:   Did  you  see  yourself  as  a  leader? 

Breslin:   No,  absolutely  not.   I  was  one  of  the  masses. 

O'Hara:    And  what  were  you  doing? 

Breslin:   I  was  working.   I  was  getting  up  and  going  to  my  job.   My  job  was 
to  pay  the  rent.   Everybody  else  got  to  sleep  on  the  floor  and 
collate  whatever  and  run  around  town,  and  I  paid  the  rent. 

O'Hara:   And  bailed  people  out. 

Breslin:   And  bailed  people  out  of  jail.   That  was  my  job.   I  was 

absolutely  not  a  leader;  I  was  one  of  many,  many  people  who  were 
just  personally  supporting  various  causes.   I  think  my  most 
driving  concern  at  some  level  was  that  I  needed  to  maintain  my 
level  of  independence,  and  I  needed  to  take  care  of  myself;  I 
needed  to  not  be  dependent  on  anybody  to  take  care  of  me .   A  lot 
of  the  folks  I  was  hanging  out  with  saw  their  lives  in  a  much 
more  flexible  way  than  I  did  because  they  did  have  options;  they 
could  sleep  on  people's  floors,  and  there  were  ways  to  survive 
that  weren't  really  available  to  me. 

I  provided,  1  think,  a  continuity  of  stability  for  a  lot  of 
people  in  my  home  and  made  some  things  possible  because  I  got  up 
and  went  to  work  every  day  and  paid  the  bills  and  kept  the  phone 
plugged  in  and  kept  gas  in  the  car.   That  was  its  own  kind  of 
contribution.   It  was  not  what  other  people  were  doing.   Other 
people  were  much  more  actively  involved  in  day-to-day  organizing 
and  whatever.   I  went  to  the  events,  I  went  to  the  evening 
meetings,  I  made  my  contribution  as  a  worker  bee,  a  very  minor 
functionary.   But  my  big  issue  was  warding  off  any  kind  of 
repercussions  of  finding  myself  on  the  street,  which  was  always 
the  worst  possible  thing  that  could  happen—to  not  be  able  to 
take  care  of  my  physical  needs. 
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1968  Democratic  National  Convention 


O'Hara:    Can  you  describe  the  scene  of  the  1968  Democratic  National 
Convention? 

Breslin:   [laughter]   From  one  perspective. 
O'Hara:    From  yours,  yes. 

Breslin:   Well,  I  was  one  of  the  gazillions  of  people  that  were  on  the 

street,  pretty  much  every  day.   My  personal  situation  was  such 
that  the  group  of  people  that  I  was  involved  with  would  collect 
at  my  house,  and  we  would  all  leave  and  go  to  whatever  the 
designated  site  was  for  that  day,  whether  it  was  Grant  Park  or 
Lincoln  Park  or  whatever,  primarily  to  participate  in  whatever 
was  going  on  on  the  street.   As  I  said,  other  people  were  making 
decisions  about  what  was  happening.   I  was  just  a  functionary. 

The  first  night  I  was  on  the  street  next  to  Lincoln  Park 
when  the  first  wave  of  tear  gas  hit.   A  bunch  of  us  ended  up  at-- 
I  think  it  might  have  been  the  Hilton--!  can't  remember—in  the 
lobby  of  one  of  the  big  hotels  there,  with  a  lot  of  people  being 
incredibly  sick.   It  was  a  very  chaotic  scene.   That  first  night 
sort  of  set  the  tone  for  the  rest  of  the  time,  primarily  because 
we  knew  a  little  bit  more  how  to  prepare  for  what  might  happen 
and  became  a  little  bit  more  street  smart  about  what  things  to 
carry  with  us  and  how  to  stay  out  of  the  worst  of  the  melee  and 
that  kind  of  thing. 

We  were  part  of  the  crowd;  we  were  not  sitting  at  the  heart 
of  the  decision-making  process  that  was  going  on.   Talk  to  Kitty 
about  that;  she  was  certainly  at  the  heart  of  that  part  of  it. 
She  would  say,  "Go  to  so-and-so."   "Yes,  ma'am."   [chuckles]   And 
I  would  go  to  wherever  I  was  told  to  go,  basically. 

But  we  were  there  every  day,  and  we  were  arrested.   I  was 
never  booked.   I  was  held,  but  never  booked,  because  they 
couldn't  deal  with  me.   They  could  not  deal  with  the  wheelchair. 
I  was  never  actually  injured,  though  I  got  caught  in  tear  gas  a 
few  times,  which  was  pretty  nasty.   It  builds  a  certain 
camaraderie  between  everybody.   It's  interesting.   In  later  life 
you  recall  those  days  or  weeks,  and  the  people  who  really  helped 
each  other  and  sort  of  stayed  together  in  a  way  that  was 
important  in  terms  of  not  letting  go  of  the  principle.   The 
principle  was  to  make  the  stand,  to  make  clear  what  your  position 
was.   Everybody  was  able  to  do  that.   We  were  so  young  and 
stupid;  I  mean,  I'm  surprised  more  people  didn't  die  in  their 
tracks  at  that  event,  because  of  the  police  brutality.   Then  we'd 
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O'Hara: 
Breslin: 
O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


O'Hara: 

Breslin: 

O'Hara: 

Breslin: 
O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


come  home  and  watch  it  on  TV  [laughs].   We'd  come  home  and  see 
what  was  going  on  in  the  convention  because  you  couldn't  figure 
that  out  on  the  street.   You  were  there  in  those  days  too,  so  you 
have  some  recollection  of  all  of  it  too,  I'd  say. 

I  was  out  here,  just  visiting,  during  the  convention. 

Oh,  were  you  really?   Probably  a  good  place  to  be  [laughs]. 

What  was  Kitty's  role  in  this? 

She  was  with  the  SWP,  and  she  was  one  of  their  key  national 
organizers  in  Chicago.   There  were  five  or  six  people  who  were 
key  decision  makers  about  strategy.   I  was  like  the  drone  that's 
told  to  go  wherever  and  I  go,  and  she  was  the  one  who  really  made 
strategic  decisions  about  what  positions  to  take  and  what  kinds 
of  things  to  put  out  to  the  press  and  how  to  counteract  some  of 
the  news  media,  and  what  press  conference  should  be  held  where, 
who  should  speak,  what  should  be  distributed.   She  was  always  the 
strategist,  always  the  brain  behind  how  to  manipulate  the  moment. 
I  was  stuffing  the  envelopes.  And  that's  a  legacy  that  went  on 
for  a  long  time  with  us,  actually  [laughs]. 

You  said  you  were  reading.   Do  you  recall  what  you  were  reading? 
Lots  of  science  fiction. 


What  about  books  like  Soul  on  Ice  [by  Eldridge  Cleaver]? 
those  in  your  repertoire  at  the  time? 


Were 


I'm  sure, 
recall. 


Now  you're  asking  for  detail  I  won't  be  able  to 


No  problem.   I  just  thought  maybe  they  stood  out  in  your  mind; 
they  obviously  don't  [laughter]. 

Let  me  backtrack  for  a  minute.   The  things  you  decided  to 
do--were  you  told  to  do  it  or  was  there  a  lot  of  community  input 
or  a  lot  of  a  democratic  process  going  on? 

I  think  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  heated  debate  about 
tactics.   I  for  one  never  felt  I  understood  or  was  qualified  to 
participate  much  or  didn't  even  have  a  particular  investment  in 
the  outcome.   I  was  absolutely  not  in  a  leadership  role  during 
any  of  this  time.   Kitty  remembers  it  differently,  I  think,  but  I 
really  do  not,  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  remember  having  any  kind  of 
role  that  I  could  look  back  on  and  say,  "I  made  these  decisions." 
I  really  didn't  do  it.   But  other  people  were  arguing  and 
debating  heatedly.   I  think  a  democratic  process  is  not  what  you 
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call  it.   I  think  there  was  a  certain  cadre  of  people  who  were 
trying  to  come  up  with  consensus  in  their  own  small  group  about 
how  to  proceed,  and  in  some  cases  unanimity  couldn't  be  reached, 
and  people  went  off  and  there  were  some  splinter  activities  that 
happened  as  a  result  of  that. 


Lasting  Influences  of  the  Chicago  Experiences 


O'Hara:    I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  a  half  an  hour  ago  that  your 
experiences  in  Chicago  shaped  the  way  you  think  about  things. 
Theoretically,  what  are  we  talking  about  here? 

Breslin:   I  think  the  "us  and  them"  idea  came  through  real  clear  to  me 

then,  that  it's  easier  to  work  for  change  if  you  have  some  idea 
of  who  the  enemy  is  and  what  you  wanted  to  do.   Or  who  the  target 
forum  is  for  the  reform  that  you  want  to  see  happen.   The  Chicago 
situation  was  not  much  shades  of  gray:  you  were  either  in  or  out. 
You  were  either  on  the  inside  or  you  were  on  the  outside.   In  my 
situation,  I  saw  myself  as  on  the  outside  by  choice  and  didn't 
want  to  be  on  the  inside. 

I  think  that  "us  and  them"  kind  of  configuration  came 
through  as  a  result  of  those  experiences.   And  I  think  that 
trusting  authority--!  don't  think  that  I've  ever  been  able  to 
believe  it's  possible  to  trust  an  authority  figure  since  then.   I 
think  that  sounds  like  some  kind  of  bumper  sticker  or  cliche,  but 
I  think  that  challenging  the  status  quo  is  what  I  learned.   I 
learned  to  think  about  how  to  do  that.   I  didn't  learn  to  be 
strategic  particularly,  but  I  learned  that  you  can  do  it,  and 
that  eventually--once  I  got  my  feet  under  me--I  could  figure  out 
how  to  do  it  too.   It  took  me  a  while  to  get  there. 

I  also  got  reinforced  on  gender  and  race  issues.   What  I 
came  to  naturally  from  my  experience  as  a  kid  in  Kentucky  became 
somewhat  reinforced  living  there.   I  lived  in  the  South  Side  most 
of  the  time  I  was  in  Chicago.   I  lived  in  Hyde  Park,  which  was  a 
racially  integrated  community  around  the  university.   It  was  an 
enclave.   There  was  an  African-American  community  all  around,  on 
every  other  side.   And  everybody  else  in  the  city  pretty  much  saw 
that  community  as  a  fringe  element  of  the  city,  I  think  because 
there  were  so  many  students  there.   So  it  reinforced  my 
appreciation  for  diversity,  because  there  were  so  many  different 
kinds  of  people  there.   In  my  past  also,  there  were  so  many 
different  kinds  of  folks.  To  that  extent,  I  think  those  things 
shaped  my  point  of  view. 
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I  think  my  intense  belief  that  I  had  to  take  charge  of 
myself,  that  nobody  was  going  to  step  in  and  take  care  of  me  — 
I've  got  to  do  it  myself --was  strong  when  I  got  there  and 
stronger  when  I  left.   I  always  had  a  lot  of  that,  but  it  was 
really--f rom  a  very  personal  perspective—very  much  reinforced  by 
my  experiences  there,  partly  because  no  institution  was  going  to 
come  bail  me  out.   There  was  no  institutional  setting  that  was 
going  to  say,  "Oh,  let  me  take  care  of  you,  you  poor,  helpless, 
little  crippled  girl."  Quite  the  contrary,  they  were  happy  to 
arrest  me  and  take  me  to  jail  and  do  whatever  else  that  happened 
to  everybody  else.   So  those  were  things  that  I  think  I  carried 
forward  with  me  pretty  much  to  this  day. 

O'Hara:    Did  you  say  that  you  did  anything  in  the  women's  movement? 

Breslin:   I  did  a  little  bit,  not  in  any  real  formal  way.   I  think  my 

understanding  of  gender  issues  probably  got  shaped  a  little  more 
later  on.   In  Chicago,  my  experiences  were  much  like  they  were  as 
a  student:  women  were,  I  think,  not  treated  equally,  even  by  the 
radical  left.   But  I  didn't  understand  it  exactly;  I  understood 
race  and  the  war  issues  much  better  —  and  the  gender  issues  and 
the  disability  issues  I  understood  nothing  about  at  all.   I  did 
no  analysis  at  all.   Both  of  those  came  a  little  later  on.   There 
were  lots  of  discussions,  sort  of  around  the  kitchen  table, 
complaints  about  the  discrepancy—this  was  also  the  period  of 
time  when  if  you  opened  up  the  newspaper  there  were  still  men's 
jobs  and  women's  jobs. 

O'Hara:  I  saw  on  your  resume  that  you  went  to  Roosevelt  University. 

Breslin:  Yes,  I  did  a  year  of  graduate  work  there. 

O'Hara:  Was  that  related  to  anything  you  were  doing  at  the  time? 

Breslin:  It  was  my  belief  that  I  probably  ought  to  do  more  [laughs]. 

O'Hara:  I  guess  that  was  in  social  work? 

Breslin:   Something  called  urban  studies.   I  took  psychology  and  some 

social  policy  and  political  science  courses.   I  got  through  a 
year  and  then  left,  actually.   I  left  town.   I  probably  would 
have  finished  if  I  had  stuck  it  out  there,  but  I  didn't  remain 
living  there  long  enough  to  finish  the  degree. 
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Leaving  Chicago  for  Oklahoma:  Graduate  School  and  Prison  Visits 


O'Hara:    What  made  you  leave? 

Breslin:   The  man  I  was  living  with  was  arrested,  went  to  federal  prison  in 
Oklahoma,  and  I  went  to  Oklahoma.   I  ended  up  going  to  graduate 
school  in  Oklahoma.   Yet  another  installment  in  this  endless  saga 
[laughs].   It  was  time  to  leave.   I  think  I  probably  would  have 
gotten  in  serious  trouble  if  I  would  have  stayed  any  longer.   So 
it  was  probably  time  to  move  on. 

O'Hara:    Now  you're  starting  the  transition  from  Chicago  to  California. 

Breslin:   Yes.   I  reluctantly  leave  Chicago  behind  [laughs].   It  was  a  wild 
time  and  a  period  in  your  life  when  you're  between  twenty-one  and 
twenty- five;  it's  a  real  formative  and  vital  time,  when  you're 
stupid  enough  not  to  be  really  afraid  of  things  and  willing  to 
take  some  risks.   It  was  a  wonderful  town  to  be  in,  exactly 
wonderful  at  just  the  right  moment.   I  think  back  on  it  with 
horror  and  pleasure  all  at  the  same  time.   I  think  I  left  in  '70; 
I  can't  remember.   Either  "69  or  '70.   En  route  to  Oklahoma. 

O'Hara:   And  you  did  attend  the  university  there. 

Breslin:   Oh,  yes.   I  attended  the  university  everywhere  [laughter].   I  did 
go  to  school  in  Oklahoma,  and  I  was  there  for  not  quite  a  year. 
I  moved  there  in  August  or  September  of  whenever  it  was-- '69  or 
'70.   I  got  into  graduate  school  in  about  five  minutes.   I  don't 
know  why  or  how  that  happened,  but  I  guess  the  mystique  about  how 
hard  it  is  to  get  in  was  not  at  work  or  something.   I  do 
remember,  however,  enrolling  in  graduate  school,  sitting  in  front 
of  the  administration  building  because  there  was  no  way  to  get  in 
[laughs],  and  they  had  to  drag  everything  out  on  the  street  for 
me  to  sign  up,  to  pay  them  money  so  I  could  go  to  school.   I  was 
taking  classes  because  of  where  they  were  held  as  opposed  to  what 
I  wanted  to  take—usual  disability  stuff. 

That  was  a  really  nice  year.   It  was  a  poverty-struck  year, 
but  I  had  a  lot  of  fun.   It  was  a  nice,  easygoing  year  after 
being  in  Chicago.   I  was  visiting  my  then-boyfriend  in  jail  once 
a  week.   I'd  truck  out  to  the  federal  penitentiary  and  park  my 
car  and  get  out,  and  the  guards  would  drag  me  up  the  stairs.   It 
was  pretty  interesting  because  this  was  a  federal  youth  place. 
Everybody  there  was  under  twenty- five.   It  was  medium  security,  I 
think—definitely  not  minimum.   It  wasn't  fraught  with  the  same 
kind  of  jail  stuff  I  was  more  familiar  with  in  Chicago. 
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I  spent  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  get  people  out  of  jail  in 
Chicago.   The  Cook  County  jail  is  a  lot  different  than  dealing 
with  a  federal  youth  penitentiary,  which  was  a  different  setting. 
Everybody  in  this  place  was  under  twenty- five,  and  they  were 
mostly  draft  resisters  or  conscientious  objectors  who  hadn't 
gotten  their  CO  status.   There  were  a  few  car  thieves,  a  lot  of 
dope  dealers,  a  lot  of  people  working  on  their  Ph.D.'s  who  got 
busted  with  two  joints  in  their  pocket.   It  was  like  a  great 
bunch  of  people  [laughter].  A  great  group  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned.   Not  exclusively,  but  there  were  a  lot  of  people  who 
were  exactly  like  the  people  I  was  hanging  out  with  in  Chicago- -a 
lot  of  political  people.   This  is  not  exactly  your  first-degree 
murder  type  crew;  it  was  a  completely  different  batch  of  folks. 
It  was  the  times;  I  lived  with  a  woman  whose  husband  was  also  in 
jail,  and  we  had  this  whole  shared  culture  period,  and  the  women 
who  were  associated  with  these  guys  got  to  know  each  other.   They 
had  all  been  involved  in  politics  or  drugs  or  both,  and  involved 
in  something  where  the  issue  was  marginal  but  the  penalty  was 
extremely  profound. 

It  was  an  easy  year.   Going  to  school  was  a  piece  of  cake. 
That's  like  being  retired,  really.   It's  a  lot  of  work,  but  it's 
not  like  real  work.   I  just  had  an  easy  time.   It  was  nice,  it 
was  casual.   I  wanted  to  cook--no  big  epiphanies;  it  was  just  a 
nice  period  of  time. 


South  Dakota,  1970:  Marriage,  and  More  Political  Education 


Breslin:   But  I  fell  in  love  with  somebody  [Ken  Kietzke],  who  I  ended  up 
marrying,  who  I  ran  off  with.   Ken  and  I  moved  to  South  Dakota 
and  lived  there  about  a  year,  which  was  a  horribly  difficult  time 
financially.   I  couldn't  get  a  job  anyplace.   That's  where  I 
started  looking  for  work  again,  and  I  could  not  find  a  job.   It 
was  unbelievably  difficult.   He  was  working,  but  it  was  a  very 
minimum-wage  kind  of  situation.   He  was  and  is  a  paleontologist, 
and  also  had  been  in  prison  with  the  person  I  had  moved  to 
Oklahoma  to  be  with,  and  had  been  arrested  for  possession  of  a 
small  quantity  of  marijuana.   He  got  five  years  in  prison  as  a 
result  of  it  because  of  the  way  the  laws  were  set  up.   He  was  an 
amazing  guy  really. 

We  had  a  very,  very  hard  time  there.  We  were  hippies.   He 
had  to  go  back  there  because  that  was  his  home,  and  he  had  to  do 
his  year  or  whatever  of  parole  there. 
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O'Hara:    South  Dakota. 

Breslin:   Living  in  the  potato  chip  factory:  that's  the  great  claim  to  fame 
in  South  Dakota.   We  had  a  little  tiny  house  that  apparently  had 
--in  one  of  its  previous  incarnations—been  a  potato  chip 
factory.   Now  that's  not  verifiable,  but  that  was  the  community 
knowledge  about  this  little  place. 

We  were  poor,  and  it  was  a  real  hard  time.   The  community 
was  very  rural,  and  there  were  two  industries:  one  was  the  VA 
hospital,  and  the  other  was  cattle  ranching,  and  there  wasn't 
much  of  anything  else—particularly  anything  I  could  do.   There 
wasn't  a  snowball's  chance  that  I  could  have  gotten  a  job  there. 
I  was  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  because  I  was  a  hippie,  which 
was  worse  than  being  a  disabled  person  in  that  community.   It  was 
really,  really  difficult.   Every  once  in  a  while  we  would  go  out 
to  Sunday  dinner  at  the  one  restaurant  in  town,  and  it  was  the 
parting  of  the  Red  Sea  to  arrive.   And  this  was  not  a  disability 
issue;  this  was  a  cultural  issue  based  on  our  hippie  status. 

O'Hara:    What  do  you  mean? 

Breslin:   Well,  we  were  not  really  welcomed  in  those  places.   We  would  be 
served,  but  we  would  be  given  bad  tables  and  sort  of  kept  at  a 
distance  from  everybody  else.  We  didn't  take  offense  because  we 
understood  that  some  of  our  values  weren't  the  same.   You  asked 
me  what  I  took  from  this  experience  that  affected  me.   I  learned 
a  lot  from  my  relationship,  which  has  gone  on  pretty  much  for  a 
lifetime,  though  we  haven't  been  together  for  a  long  time. 

But  being  in  South  Dakota  was  another  one  of  these  cultural 
experiences,  which  was  fascinating.   We  were  very  close  to  the 
Rosebud  reservation,  and  I  learned  all  about  Native  American 
culture  when  I  was  there.   I  got  an  education  unlike  anything  I 
had  ever  had  before.   I  added  that  to  my  repertoire  of 
understanding  issues.   My  now  ex-husband  had  grown  up  there  and 
was  a  native  of  this  little  town.   But  he  was  also  a  political 
radical,  and  he's  so  smart.   He  was  really  instrumental  in 
teaching  me  about  the  political  issues:  the  state  political 
issues,  the  political  issues  on  the  reservation,  the  cultural 
issues.   He  was  an  inveterate  reader,  and  he  would  collect  stuff. 
He  would  go  to  the  library  and  take  everything  he  could  find  and 
bring  it  and  dump  it  in  my  lap  and  say,  "Here.   Here's  your 
assignment  for  the  week." 

There  wasn't  anything  else  to  do;  it  was  a  good  thing.   He 
really  helped  educate  me  about  those  kinds  of  cultural  issues. 
All  along  the  way,  all  these  little  exposures  to  these  issues 
added  to  my  understanding  of— oppression— but  in  some  of  these 
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O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


places,  like  South  Dakota  in  the  sixties,  that's  the  operative 
word.   You  could  drive  along  out  in  the  sticks—hundreds  of 
miles,  and  there's  nothing—and  the  roads  are  pretty  good,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  the  roads  stop.   The  roads  stop  because  the 
reservation  starts.   There  are  no  paved  roads,  there's  nothing. 
It  was  a  rugged  place  to  live,  I  think.   It  was  a  lot  less  rugged 
for  me  than  for  a  lot  of  other  people  there. 

My  ex  is,  as  I  said,  a  paleontologist,  and  so  his  prime 
interest  in  life  was  fossil  collecting  and  identification.   He's 
a  scholar,  and  his  specialty  is  invertebrate  fossils.   He's  one 
of  twenty  people  in  the  world  that's  discovered  and  written  on 
some  very  rare  invertebrate  fossils.   So  he  spent  all  of  his 
spare  time  out  in  the  boonies,  collecting  samples  and  specimens 
and  bringing  them  home  and  putting  them  out  on  newspapers  and 
identifying  them  and  labeling  them.   Those  excursions  took  us  to 
all  manner  of  places,  out  away  from  the  urban—not  that  there's 
an  urban  area  one  could  identify  in  South  Dakota— signif icantly 
onto  the  reservation,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  these  fossils. 
I  really  got  a  chance  to  see  and  learn  and  understand  about  a 
culture  and  a  historical  period.   Maybe  I  would  have  picked  it  up 
someplace  else— it  was  hands-on;  it  was  right  there.   We  had 
Native  American  friends.   I  had  some  real  opportunities  to  make 
alliances  and  build  friendships  and  develop  an  understanding  that 
I  don't  see  how  I  could  have  gotten  any  other  way.   It  helped 
that  we  were  poor  and  we  were  outcasts  ourselves,  in  the  sense 
that  we  were  immediately  able  to  make  these  relationships.   He 
already  had  them,  and  he  just  gave  them  over  to  me  too. 

It  was  a  godawful  time  because  of  the  poverty  problems  and 
because  of  my  not  being  able  to  get  a  job.   But  in  retrospect  I 
can  value  the  other  experiences.   At  that  time,  though,  it  was 
just  so  rugged  trying  to  make  it  financially;  it  was  really  bad. 

Did  you  say  he  had  a  job? 

He  did,  yes.   He  was  working  at  some  wood  place  that  made  bowls 
or  something,  on  the  night  shift,  which  he  had  to  do  to  finish 
his  parole.   He  was  just  biding  his  time  until  he  got  out  of  his 
obligation  with  his  law.   As  soon  as  that  was  done  he  applied  to 
graduate  schools  all  over  the  country,  and  finally  he  just  needed 
to  decide  where  he  wanted  to  go  because  he  was  a  hot  property  in 
terms  of  his  skill  area. 


So  were  you  actually  hungry  and  cold? 
having  any  money. 


You're  talking  about  not 


We  were  paying  the  rent,  and  we  were  certainly  making  it.   We  had 
no  phone,  and  we  had  no  TV.   We  had  to  make  sure  we  had  enough 
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money  for  the  heating  oil,  to  fill  the  tank  because  it  was 
freezing.   We  had  just  enough  money  to  get  gas  in  the  car  and  get 
him  to  work.   And  I  was  stuck,  basically;  he  had  my  car,  and  he 
was  working,  and  I  was  stuck  at  home  by  myself  all  day  every  day 
with  a  radio  and  no  human  contact.   Really  no  way  of  having  some 
independent  existence,  which  had  always  been  so  completely 
essential  to  my  well-being.   In  exchange  for  this  relationship  I 
got  house-bound  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  it  is  rugged 
in  that  sense.   I  think  I  was  not  a  lot  of  fun  to  live  with,  to 
say  the  least. 

We  both  were  trying  to  figure  out  about  more  graduate 
school.   We  were  clearly  not  going  to  stay  in  South  Dakota.   He 
applied  to  many  schools,  and  primarily  in  the  Southwest,  because 
they  had  programs  that  he  was  interested  in.   He  got  admitted  to 
the  University  of  New  Mexico.   He  got  admitted  to  a  bunch  of 
places,  but  we  decided  to  go  to  New  Mexico.   What  was  supposed  to 
happen  is  I  was  supposed  to  have  spent  a  summer  there,  and  I  was 
supposed  to  go  back  to  Oklahoma  and  finish  my  last  year  of 
graduate  school  —  it  was  actually  a  semester—because  I  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  wrap  the  whole  thing  up  in  a  semester  and  be 
done  with  it  finally.   We  got  in  the  car  and  we  got  as  far  as 
Denver,  and  then  I  had  an  emotional  attack  and  couldn't  go  any 
further.   I  didn't  want  to  go  back.   We  turned  around  and  went 
back  to  South  Dakota.   I  stayed  with  him  until  he  got  done  with 
parole  and  got  admitted  to  the  University  to  New  Mexico. 

We  moved  to  New  Mexico,  and  that  was  another  godawful  year 
of  not  being  able  to  find  a  job—very  much  the  same  situation 
where  he  had  his  school  thing  going  and  got  a  teaching 
assistantship,  and  he's  on  the  road.   And  I'm  stuck.   There's  no 
transit,  and  there's  no  job.   I'm  surprised  he  didn't  kill  me;  I 
was  just  terrible  to  live  with.   And  I  hated  being  there:  I  was 
dependent,  I  was  not  independent,  I  was  not  making  my  own  money. 
It  was  just  a  really  terrible  situation,  which  lasted  about  a 
year.   Then  due  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  I  got  up  one 
morning  and  put  myself  in  the  car  and  left.   I  drove  to 
California  [laughs]  with  my  sewing  machine,  my  bathtub  seat,  my 
library  books,  which  I  stole  from  the  Albuquerque  Public  Library, 
and  ray  suitcase  with  my  three  pairs  of  blue  jeans.   So  I  arrive 
in  California  in  whatever  year  it  was-- '72,  I  guess.   Fall  1972. 
I  was  twenty-eight.   My  twenty-eighth  birthday.   I  started  a  new 
adventure . 

O'Hara:    It  was  an  interesting  transition.   A  journey  across  the  country. 

Breslin:   One  of  these  days  I'll  have  to  write  my  memoirs  because  it  was 

fraught  with  peril.   The  thing  is  that  there  was  no  safety  net- 
there  wasn't  one  for  anybody,  there  were  no  credit  cards,  there 


was  no  safety  net.   There  was  no  way  out.   If  something  happens 
you're  just  stuck.   That  kind  of  dependency,  I've  always  hated 
it.   It  was  absolutely  fraught  with  those  problems. 

When  I  was  living  with  Ken  we  drove  one  weekend—a  while 
after  we  had  moved- -from  New  Mexico  to  Oklahoma  to  pick  up  some 
of  my  stuff  which  I  had  left  there.   God,  driving  across  Texas. 
Here  we  are,  the  two  hippies  in  this  beat-up  old  car,  and  the 
Texas  rangers  stop  us  just  because  of  the  way  we  look.   He  was 
understandably  completely  terrified,  because  he  does  not  want  any 
kind  of  revisitation  of  federal  prison.   They  set  you  up- -you 
just  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen.   It's  like  living  in 
South  Africa  or  something;  you  can't  call  your  family  lawyer  to 
come  bail  you  out:  you're  just  stuck. 

So  we  were  very  cool,  and  he  gets  out  of  the  car  and  spread- 
eagles  and  puts  his  hands  on  top  of  the  car.   They  pat  him  down, 
and  one  of  them—who  was  on  the  back  side  of  the  car—the  other 
one  came  around  and  opened  the  door  to  my  side  of  the  car  and 
says,  "Get  out."  And  I  said,  "I  use  a  wheelchair  which  is  folded 
up  behind  the  back  seat,  so  let  me  get  the  chair  out."   He  didn't 
believe  it.   He  said,  "Come  on,  get  out  of  the  car."   I  said,  "I 
will  get  out  of  the  car,  but  let  me  get  the  chair  out."   He  said, 
"Don't  move."   I  mean,  I  don't  know  what  he  thought.   I  had  my 
.44  Magnum  in  my  pants  pocket?   I  don't  know  what  he  thought. 
They  eventually  let  us  go;  they  had  no  reason  to  stop  us.   We 
weren't  speeding  or  anything.   But  these  were  the  kind  of 
encounters  that  people  were  having  in  those  days. 

Talk  about  a  sense  of  powerlessness.   I'm  sure  it  isn't 
anything  like  being  black  in  Soweto  or  whatever  the  appropriate 
analogy  would  be— being  a  Sioux  in  Hot  Springs  on  Saturday  night 
doing  nothing  but  being  stopped  by  the  local  whomever  because  of 
what  you  are.   They  stopped  us  because  of  what  we  were,  because 
we  wore  long  hair  and  were  young.   That  was  common;  that  stuff 
happened  to  us  all  the  time.   It  happened  to  me  all  the  time 
during  those  days.   Ken  was  very,  very  cool  about  all  of  it;  he 
had  a  good  attitude  and  took  it  all  in  stride.   It  was  all  very 
interesting.   I  could  no  more  live  that  kind  of  life  now,  with 
that  kind  of  uncertainly  and  that  lack  of  safety  or  stability  or 
anything.   But  those  were  all  interesting  times  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.   The  lessons,  if  any,  were  certainly  that  I  can't  stand 
any  kind  of  dependency,  and  that  was  the  big  outcome,  I  think,  of 
both  living  in  South  Dakota  and  living  in  New  Mexico.   It 
certainly  didn't  give  us  half  a  snowball's  chance  of  surviving  in 
a  relationship,  because  it  was  such  a  primary  issue  for  me  and  it 
was  so  impossible  in  those  situations  to  resolve  it,  to  kind  of 
sort  it  out.   Anyway,  the  California  installment  follows. 
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IV  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  DISABILITY  COMMUNITY  IN  THE  1970S 


An  Arduous  Trip.  Inaccessible  Housing,  and  Triage  at  the  VA 
Hospital.  1972 


O'Hara:    Where  did  you  start  out? 

Breslin:   I  got  in  my  car  with  suitcase  and  my  sewing  machine  and  my 

bathtub  bench  and  drove  out  to  the  freeway  and  sat  there  for 
about  a  half  hour—this  is  in  New  Mexico—thinking,  I  could  go 
back  to  Oklahoma:  I  know  people  there,  I'd  have  a  place  to  stay, 
I  know  exactly  where  I  could  go.   Well,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
really  ought  not  to  go  back;  one  really  ought  to  go  forward.   I 
had  friends  in  San  Francisco  and  San  Rafael.   I  thought,  Let's  do 
that. 

It  was  actually  a  pretty  arduous  trip  by  myself.   I  was 
younger  and  clearly  more  facile  than  these  days,  but  still, 
dealing  with  the  bathrooms  and  trying  to  find  a  place  to  stay—it 
was  pretty  difficult.   I  did  manage  to  find  my  way  out  here,  and 
find  my  friends  in  San  Rafael.   I  kind  of  had  an  idea  of  where 
they  lived.   I  knew  the  street,  I  knew  the  cross  street,  I  knew 
the  terrain.   So  I  found  my  way  to  San  Rafael,  and  there  was  a 
gas  station  across  the  street  from  a  little  apartment  above  some 
restaurant  in  San  Rafael,  and  I  got  as  far  as  the  gas  station 
[laughs].   I  got  the  gas  station  attendant  to  go  up  the  steps  and 
wake  them  up  and  come  down  [laughs].   They  installed  me  in  some 
motel  for  that  evening,  and  then  I  ended  up  staying  in  San  Rafael 
with  them  for  a  short  period  of  time— a  couple  months,  I  guess. 

O'Hara:    In  an  inaccessible  house? 

Breslin:   Oh,  yes— everything  was  inaccessible.   Everywhere  was 

inaccessible.   That  was  the  way  it  was,  being  dragged  up  and  down 
the  stairs  to  the  second  floor  every  day,  and  sleeping  on  a  door, 
stretched  between  two  chairs  with  a  foam  pad  on  it  [laughs]. 
There  were  two  rooms;  five  of  us  in  two  rooms.   Everybody  did  it; 
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it  was  not  that  unusual,  frankly, 
the  stairs  was  a  real  pain. 


But  being  dragged  up  and  down 


So  I  spent  some  time  there,  then  I  moved  to  San  Francisco 
and  lived  with  some  friends  in  Noe  Valley  for  a  brief  period  of 
time,  also  in  an  incredibly  inaccessible  house- -in  a  house  on  a 
vertical  hill.   I  swear  it  was  thirty  steps  at  least.   But 
everybody  in  the  house—this  was  a  big  communal  house  —  and 
everybody  got  so  they  could  drag  me  up  and  down  the  stairs.   It 
was  not  that  big  a  deal  for  them;  it  was  a  bigger  deal  for  me 
because  it  was  so  incredibly  inconvenient.   I  started  the  process 
of  looking  for  a  place  to  live  and  looking  for  work.   Most  of  my 
friends  in  the  San  Francisco  group—it  was  a  radical  gay  and 
lesbian  household,  who  were  doing  things  like  interrupting  the 
San  Francisco  Opera,  demonstrating  on  the  stage  of  the  San 
Francisco  Opera,  doing  all  sorts  of  radical  activities  around 
sexual  liberation  issues  and  gay  and  lesbian  issues. 

O'Hara:   Why  the  opera? 

Breslin:   Can't  remember  what  the  reason  was.   I  don't  think  it  was  because 
of  a  particular  thing  about  the  opera.   I  think  it  had  to  do  with 
challenging  the  status  quo  of  opera-goers.   Opera-goers  were 
viewed  as  the  establishment  that's  barring  people  from  buying 
houses  together  and  living  together  and  borrowing  money  and  the 
kind  of  things  that  you  couldn't  do  legally.   Anyway,  it  was  yet 
another  interesting  house.   One  of  the  people  who  lived  there  was 
an  old  friend  of  mine  from  Chicago,  a  close  friend.   Mercifully, 
he  really  took  great  care  of  me  and  did  a  real  good  job  of 
getting  me  through  the  transition  because  it  was  very  hard.   It 
was  a  very  tough  one. 

Anyway,  I  lived  in  San  Rafael  for  a  little  while,  in  San 
Francisco  for  a  while,  then  I  went  back  to  San  Rafael  because  my 
friends  there  moved  into  a  little  place  that  was  a  little  bit 
more  accessible.   They  installed  me  in  the  front  room  of  their 
apartment.   It  was  a  flat,  and  there  were  no  steps,  and  it  was  a 
little  bit  better. 

Then  I  started  looking  for  a  job.   I  did  tutoring  for  a 
while,  of  people  with  disabilities  who  were  living  in  a 
transition  residence  place.   Then  I  finally  got  a  full-time  job 
working  at  the  Veterans  Administration  [in  San  Francisco]  as  a 
medical  administrative  assistant,  which  was  some  godawful  low- 
paying  federal  civil  service  position.   I  was  desperate  for  some 
full-time  employment  at  that  stage  and  had  no  financial  cushion 
to  be  able  to  finish  school  or  kind  of  hang  around  until  the 
perfect  job  came  along. 
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I  worked  at  the  VA  for  three  years  in  that  job,  which  was 
also  kind  of  interesting  in  its  own  right  because  it  was  seven 
years  after  the  Vietnam  War  was  over,  so  there  was  a  huge  flood 
of  Vietnam  vets  coming  through  the  VA.   I  got  another  view  of 
what  was  going  on  with  them  in  their  lives  after  the  war.   I  also 
just  made  a  lot  of  friends.   It  was  a  terrible,  hideous,  wretched 
job.   I  was  completely  too  disabled  to  do  it,  because  1  was 
working  in  the  emergency  room.   It  was  a  triage  area;  everybody 
who  walked  in  the  door  had  to  be  triaged.   Unless  you  had  a 
clinic  appointment  you  wait  in  line.   I  had  to  deal  with  all  of 
them,  with  the  x-rays  and  the  blood  tests  and  all  this  kind  of 
stuff. 

O'Hara:    Lugging  all  this  stuff  around? 

Breslin:   Yes.   A  heavy-duty  physical  job.   I  was  really  too  disabled  to  do 
it,  but  I  couldn't  cop  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  right  job 
for  me.   I  did  it  for  three  years. 

During  the  period,  I  moved  a  couple  of  times.   I  lived  in 
Marin  with  other  friends  for  a  while.   Then  I  moved  to  Oakland 
briefly  and  began  my  process  of  getting  involved  in  what  was 
going  on  in  the  East  Bay  and  the  San  Francisco  disability 
community.   For  a  period  there  I  lived  with  Scott  Luebking  for 
eight  or  ten  months  or  maybe  a  year  as  a  roommate,  which  is  one 
of  those  interesting  little  coming  together  of  various  worlds. 

Eventually  I  left  the  VA--1  was  looking  for  other, 
different,  better  paying  work.   I  left  to  run  the  job  placement 
program  for  students  with  disabilities  at  UC  Berkeley  [University 
of  California,  Berkeley].   That  certainly  marks  my  transition 
from  whatever  I  had  been  doing  before  to  getting  involved  in 
disability,  though  I  had  reunited  with  Kitty,  interestingly 
enough.   I  hadn't  seen  her  for  the  whole  time  during  my  odyssey 
from  Chicago  to  California. 

O'Hara:   Was  she  out  here? 

Breslin:   Yes.   She  herself  had  done  her  own  odyssey  and  had  ended  up  in 
Oakland.   I  ran  into  a  mutual  friend  of  ours  on  the  street  whc 
said,  "Have  you  seen  Kitty?"  and  I  said,  "No,"  and  he  said,  "God, 
she's  in  Oakland;  here's  her  phone  number."   So  1  immediately 
reunited  with  her.   Reuniting  with  Kitty  (about  '73)  and  getting 
to  work  at  Cal  (October  1975)  really--!  think  that  everything 
came  full  circle  in  terms  of  my  experiences. 
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Job  Placement  Counselor  at  UC  Berkeley.  1975-1978 


O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


What  got  you  to  the  job  at  Cal? 
general? 


Were  you  just  job  hunting  in 


O'Hara: 
Breslin; 


O'Hara: 
Breslin: 
O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


Yes.   Jobs  were  beginning  to  turn  up  in  the  disability  community, 
but  I  was  very  uninterested  in  any  of  them.   I  didn't  think  I  was 
qualified,  and  I  certainly  didn't  see  any  good  reason  to  do 
anything  in  disability  because  I  didn't  have  any  comprehension  of 
it  or  political  sense  at  all.   The  only  reason  I  actually  applied 
for  that  job  at  Cal  was  because  I  had  done  employment  counseling 
at  some  rudimentary  level  in  Illinois.   I  was  kind  of  half-assed 
qualified  for  the  job  [laughs].   You  guys,  if  you  were  around  in 
those  days,  Dennis  Fantin  and  whoever  else  were  a  lot  smarter 
than  I  was  about  how  to  think  about  qualification.   I  was 
probably  reasonably  qualified  at  some  experience  level,  but  what 
really  qualified  me  was  that  I  was  somebody  with  a  disability. 

Who  hired  you? 

Let's  see,  who  was  in  the  interview  thing?   Jan  Besson,  who  was 
Betty  Bacon's  assistant—Betty  was  leaving;  this  was  her  job,  but 
Jan  was  working  for  her,  I  think—and  Dennis  was  on  the 
committee,  Patty  Finnigan  maybe,  Don  Lorence. 

So  that  job  was  DSP  [Disabled  Students'  Program] -related. 

Well,  not  really  [laughs]. 

You  have  to  be  in  the  seventies  to  understand  it. 

Yes  [laughter].   The  project  was  a  Department  of  Rehab 
[California  Department  of  Rehabilitation] -funded  project  that  was 
intended  to  beef  up  the  placement  office  on  campus  for  students 
with  disabilities  who  needed  more  advocacy  and  less  resume 
writing  from  the  placement  office.   But  it  had  a  close  tie  to 
DSP,  obviously,  because  the  DSP  was  the  other  program  on  campus. 
I  probably  have  some  selective  memory  drain  here,  but  I  remember 
that  interview  because  it  was  in  the  back  room  of  DSP--that 
multipurpose  office  in  the  back.   Dennis  was  sitting  on  the  desk, 
and  everybody's  dressed  in  their  flannels  and  blue  jeans.   Dennis 
conducted  most  of  the  interview,  as  I  remember.   I  believe  the 
people  I  named  were  in  the  interview. 

They  had  far  more  wisdom  than  me  about  all  of  this,  and  they 
decided  that  I  was  a  reasonable  risk  in  the  face  of,  I  guess,  the 
options.   And  I  think  probably  my  hippie  status  was  of  some 
interest  to  everybody.   I  think  I  was  probably  perceived  as 
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O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


having  the  penchant  to  fit  in  as  much  as  anything  else.   I  sure 
didn't  come  from  some  professional  training  program.   I  was  not  a 
rehab  counselor  [laughs].   1  think  that  my  radical  background  had 
a  little  bit  of  influence,  because  I  was  of  a  generation  where  I 
had  done  things  that  were  probably  valued.   Sure,  if  anybody  had 
a  clue  about  my  own  attitude  they  never  would  have  hired  me;  I 
couldn't  imagine  what  on  earth  I  had  to  offer,  and  I  didn't 
really  even  like  disabled  people.   I  really  didn't  even 
necessarily  want  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  them  [chuckles]. 


And  why  was  this? 
years . 


You've  surely  given  that  some  thought  over  the 


Oh,  sure,  of  course.   It  came,  I  think,  in  part  from  the 
University  of  Illinois,  where  only  the  elite  disabled  people 
shall  be  admitted,  and  those  elite  shall  be  above  the  others. 
You  also  know  the  stigma  that  is  associated  with  disability,  and 
so  in  order  to  have  some  mental  health  about  being  disabled  you 
have  to  put  that  stigma  on  other  people  and  not  allow  it  to  be  on 
yourself,  which  is  the  most  schizophrenic  and  mind-numbing 
phenomenon  possible.   It  takes  a  long  time  to  sort  that  out. 
That  was  surely  what  was  at  work.   I  didn't  get  any  of  that 
stuff;  I  didn't  understand  any  of  it  at  that  time. 

I  certainly  also  had  very,  very  close  friends  who  had 
disabilities,  but  we  were  elite,  we  were  the  chosen,  we  were  the 
inside  crowd,  we  were  the  few  and  the  brave,  we  were  the  few  good 
men  from  the  Marine  Corps.   So  there  was  that  inherent 
contradiction  right  there.   People  like  Kitty  were  my  dearest, 
closest  friends,  and  yet  I  didn't  want  anything  to  do  with  people 
with  disabilities  except  for  these  few  special  types.   So  I  came 
in  with  all  that  weird  baggage  and  all  those  weird  attitudes,  but 
I  certainly  didn't  say  any  of  that  stuff  in  the  interview  and  I 
didn't  say,  Excuse  me,  I  don't  really  think  two  disabled  people 
ought  to  be  seen  together  on  the  street,  which  is  certainly 
something  I  think  I  believed.   I'm  sure  Kitty  is  saying  the  same 
thing  today,  but  I  can't  wait  to  see  her  interview  because  I'm 
sure  she's  recalling  that  I  would  have  my  trepidations  about 
going  out  together  because  what  would  people  think  of  they  see 
two  of  us? 

O'Hara:    But  you  wanted  the  job. 

Breslin:   Yes.   I  needed  the  money,  and  it  was  a  great  paying  job  for  its 
time  and  in  relation  to  where  I  was.   I  took  it  because  it  was 
going  to  provide  some  stability.   I  didn't  see  it  as  a  movement 
job  or  an  opportunity  for  any  of  the  things  that  it  absolutely 
turned  out  to  be.   I  mean,  it  turned  out  to  be  this  gateway  to 
everything  that  has  been  possible  for  me  since  then.   Believe  me, 
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I  had  no  sense  of  it  at  all--no  perception  or  intuition  about  it. 
Nothing.   As  I  say,  I  owe  my  whatever  to  those  five  or  six  people 
sitting  in  that  room  who,  for  whatever  reason,  decided  I  ought  to 
get  hired.   I'm  grateful  to  them  because  I  didn't  understand  any 
of  it.   It  takes  me  forever;  I'm  ten  years  behind  everybody, 
trying  to  figure  stuff  out.   So  they  hired  me,  and  I  started 
working. 


O'Hara:    You  had  just  talked  about  your  attitude  about  disabled  people, 

and  you  had  just  gotten  a  job  at  Cal.   What  specifically  was  your 
job? 

Breslin:   I'm  trying  to  remember  the  job  title.   It  was  something  pompous. 
O'Hara:    Wasn't  it  job  development  specialist? 

Breslin:   No,  I  think  it  was  physically  disabled  students  placement 
project  —  something  like  that.   It  was  supposed  to  be  a  job 
development  position  for  students  with  disabilities.   Why  anybody 
thought  I  was  qualified  to  develop  jobs  for  anybody  is  beyond  me 
since  I  couldn't  develop  one  for  myself.   I  don't  know  why  there 
was  this  notion  I  could  do  it  for  other  people. 

My  little  office  was  at  the  back  of  the  T  [temporary] 
buildings  —  a  little  tiny  thing  about  as  big  as  your  current 
bathroom.   Or  maybe  not  as  big.   I  was  under  the  supervision  of 
the  placement  office  there,  though  the  Department  of  Rehab  had 
oversight  of  the  program.   So  there's  two  masters  to  pay 
attention  to.   As  always,  I  had  stumbled  into  one  more  situation 
in  my  life  where  I  didn't  know  anything  about  any thing- -what  it 
is  I'm  supposed  to  do,  what  the  issues  were.   I  didn't  know 
anything.   I  was  completely,  utterly  ill-informed  about  anything. 
I  certainly  didn't  understand  about  Ed  Roberts  and  the  disability 
movement.   I  knew  CIL  [Center  for  Independent  Living]  existed;  I 
had  applied  for  a  job  at  CIL  at  the  same  time.   Kitty  had  talked 
to  me  a  lot  about  CIL  and  how  it  had  been  important  for  her  life. 
I  kind  of  understood  a  little  bit  about  what  it  was  doing,  but  I 
was  uninterested  in  it.   I  was  uninterested  in  anything  about  it 
because  it  seemed  like  it  was  some  disabled  people's  thing,  which 
I  didn't  want  to  particularly  be  associated  with.   So  I  was 
pretty  ignorant  coming  into  the  environment.   I  think  it  took  me 
probably  six  months—that '  s  part  of  my  own  mythology;  I  don't 
know  how  long  it  took  me  to  figure  out  what  was  up. 

What  happened  was  I  started  reading--!  didn't  know  about  the 
Rehab  Act,  I  didn't  know  about  Title  V,  I  didn't  know  about  the 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act,  I  didn't  know  about 
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state  law,  I  didn't  know  about  civil  rights  issues  in  regard  to 
disability,  1  knew  absolutely  nothing.   The  first  thing  I  had  to 
do  was  read,  so  I  read--but  you  know,  it  was  out  of  context.   The 
reading  was  really  not  productive  at  all.   I  did  read  everything, 
I  guess  it  must  have  been  Rehab  Act  amendments,  which  was 
meaningless  to  me  because  a  program  that  funds  VR  agencies  — 
that's  basically  what  the  Rehab  Act  amendments  were  about—had  no 
particular  meaning  to  me.   It  was  Title  V  that  was  important,  but 
I  didn't  know  to  look  at  Title  V  of  the  Rehab  Act  then.   So  I  was 
really  floundering  around  trying  to  think  about  what  I  was 
supposed  to  be  doing.   I  think  what  happened  was  I  just  talked  to 
an  incredible  number  of  people.   I  just  talked  to  everybody.   1 
didn't  know  anything,  but  they  talked  to  me  and  I  learned  stuff. 
That  was  the  synergy  that  happened,  that  got  me  going  on  what  the 
issues  were. 

Eventually  I  had  to  go  to  CIL,  and  I  had  to  meet  people 
there  because  there  were  people  doing  placement  jobs  in  a  lot  of 
grassroots  organizations.   The  Berkeley  CIL,  the  San  Francisco 
new  CIL,  the  Cal  placement  program—and  then  there  were  three  or 
four  others  in  the  Bay  Area  that  were  doing  placement  outside  of 
rehab.   So  I  started  getting  to  know  people  and  getting  to  know 
more  about  what  the  issues  were.   It  lurched  along  because  I  was 
pretty  much  self-teaching,  and  I  still  had  no  context  for 
thinking  about  any  of  it.   Again,  I'm  trying  to  sort  my  own 
mythology  out  of  what  really  happened,  because  I  don't  know  how 
long  any  of  this  took. 

At  some  point  along  the  way—I  don't  know  if  it  was  the 
first  year  or  the  second  year  or  when— I  was  talking  to  people 
with  pretty  severe  disabilities,  and  some  were  students,  some 
were  alums,  and  I  did  kind  of  realize  that  people  were  talking 
about  the  same  kind  of  stuff  I  experienced  in  terms  of  looking 
for  work.   The  same  kind  of  issues  were  coming  up.   I  don't  know 
what  I'm  supposed  to  be  saying  to  employers  that  I'm  talking  to 
about  disabled  people.   I  mean,  I  don't  know  what  the  rap  is 
supposed  to  be.   Am  I  supposed  to  say,  "They'll  work  harder  than 
everybody  else,"  or  "Give  them  a  chance."   I  didn't  have  a  clue. 
So  I'm  listening  to  everybody  and  watching  everybody  and  reading 
stuff  and  trying  to  follow  along  and  do  what  everybody  else  does 
that's  working  in  the  area. 

This  is  another  one  of  those  periods  in  my  life  where  I  felt 
very  inept.   I  didn't  know  any  less  than  anybody  else,  but  nobody 
knew  very  much,  and  everybody  was  operating  on  this  model  that 
was  kind  of  a  rehab  model  where  you're  trying  to  sell  disabled 
people  like  pencils  or  something;  they  were  a  commodity.   The 
whole  concept  of  discrimination— I  knew  people  were  treated 
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differently  and  people  were  treated  unfairly,  but  it  wasn't  glued 
together  for  me. 

I  really  thrashed  around  a  lot  on  the  job.   We  had  great 
numbers  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff,  but  people  got  their  own 
jobs;  it  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  me  [chuckles].   I  was 
good  at  sitting  around  and  trying  to  strategically  figure  out 
what  was  the  best  approach  and  how  to  go  about  looking  for 
something.   I  did  finally  figure  out  what  were  potential 
employment  opportunities  and  where  people  could  go  and  what ' s 
really  going  to  happen  and  where  the  resources  were.   I  finally 
figured  out  how  to  file  complaints  if  you  feel  like  you've  not 
been  treated  fairly.   I  began  to  get  the  FEH  [Fair  Employment  and 
Housing]  complaint  process  under  my  belt. 


Emerging  Understanding  of  Disability  Politics  and  Identity 


Breslin:   Then  the  504  draft  regs  [regulations  to  implement  Section  504  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973]  started  to  be  circulated.   I 
don't  remember  what  year  it  was;  it  was  probably  '76,  I  guess. 
They  had  been  circulating,  but  I  was  asked  to  become  involved  in 
reviewing  them.   I  remember  vividly  sitting  in  the  back  room 
before  it  was  remodeled,  the  garage  at  CIL--with  people  I  didn't 
know.   It  now  turned  out  to  be  John  Wodatch  at  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  other  people.   And  I'm  expected  to  have  a  viewpoint 
about  this  document  in  my  hand,  which  is  one  of  the  various 
drafts  of  504  reg  proposals.   I  haven't  got  a  clue  what  I'm 
looking  at.   I  don't  know  what  shit  means,  I  don't  know  what  any 
of  it  means. 

Mostly  what  I  did  was  sit  there  and  listen  to  people  talk. 
I  was  on  some  kind  of  a  learning  curve  trying  to  understand  the 
issues.   Somebody  had  written  a  concept  of  reasonable 
accommodation,  and  I  remember  sitting  in  the  room  listening  to 
this  discussion  and  thinking,  Yeah,  that's  right.   Now  that's  got 
something  to  do  with- -when  I  worked  at  the  VA  I  really  needed  to 
phone  to  be  lowered  off  the  wall,  but  I  never  asked  for  it.   I 
just  reached  up  and  used  it  because  I  could.   So  I  began  to 
understand  that  these  principles  were  being  developed  in  response 
to  experiences  that  I  had  had.   It  was  very  rudimentary.   I 
recall  my  development  as  being  extremely  lurchy  and  unorganized 
and  unstructured. 

O'Hara:   What  was  this  meeting  that  you  remember  so  vividly?   It  was  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  someone  who  later  went  to  Justice? 
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Breslin:   Well,  it  was  somebody  who  was  actually  at  HEW  [Health,  Education 
and  Welfare],  who  was  working  in  the  general  counsel's  office. 
This  was  an  informal  meeting  to  discuss  the  proposal.   They  were 
happening  all  the  time,  and  people  were  talking  amongst 
themselves,  and  then  there  were  formal  community  meetings  with 
people  providing  input.   But  I  remember  this  one  meeting  in 
particular  because  I  didn't  know  anything;  I  just  didn't 
understand  anything.   I  didn't  get  it.   There  was  a  certain 
assumption  that  I  somehow  or  other  was  going  to  understand  what 
was  going  on  because  of  the  job  I  held,  but  I  didn't.   I'm  not 
sure  anybody  really  got  it;  I  think  Judy  [Heumann]  was  ahead  of 
the  game  because  she  had  worked  as  a  congressional  staffer,  and  I 
think  she  understood  the  reg  process,  which  I  certainly  didn't. 
She  understood  some  of  the  concepts  because  she  had  been  working 
with  them  a  little  bit  longer  than  I  had.   I  really  did  not  have 
a  clue. 

My  recollection  of  the  period  is  that  it  was  a  very 
disorganized  period.   Slowly,  during  that  period--'75  to  '78;  it 
was  a  three-year  period--!  began  to  find  my  place  in  the 
disability  community.   Again,  this  is  a  period  of  time--I  talk 
about  this  a  lot,  and  I  almost  can't  separate  the  myth  from  what 
really  happened—but  it  was  the  period  during  which  I  made  the 
transition  from  having  no  understanding  of  disability  politics  to 
understanding  something  about  disability  politics,  and  from  not 
wanting  to  hang  out  with  disabled  people  because  I  didn't  want  to 
be  associated  with  them.   I  didn't  want  the  stigma  on  me  that 
comes  with  being  disabled.   Then  I  came  to  understand  that  I  had 
a  great  deal  of  common  ground  with  a  lot  of  other  people  who  were 
beginning  to  translate  those  issues  into  policy. 

I  think  I  got  radicalized  politically.   The  process  of 
getting  radicalized  politically,  as  has  always  been  the  case  with 
me,  was  much  more  a  function  of  hanging  around.   There  was  no 
particular  event,  no  particular  moment,  no  particular  encounter, 
but  just  hanging  around  endlessly  and  talking  to  people  and 
hearing  people's  stories.   You  accrue  this  level  of  information 
about  things  going  on,  and  the  level  of  understanding  begins  to 
develop.   It  was  not  until  I  moved  on  to  DLRC  [Disability  Law 
Resource  Center]  and  even  later  in  the  early  days  of  DREDF 
[Disability  Rights  Education  and  Defense  Fund]  that  I  really  came 
to  some  more  sophisticated  understanding  of  the  issues  in 
disability.   They  had  to  be  pointed  out  to  me.   I  didn't  dream 
them  up;  it  was  finally  getting  a  chance  to  work  with  civil 
rights  lawyers  where  I  got  a  much  better  appreciation  for  the 
similarities  between  gender  and  race  issues  and  disability 
issues.   As  always,  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  get  it. 
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O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


The  UC  Berkeley  days  were  good  in  a  lot  of  ways.   For  one 
thing  the  placement  office—may  they  all  live  and  prosper  —  did 
not  have  a  clue  what  I  was  doing.   They  were  really  kind  of 
freaked  out  by  the  idea  that  disabled  people  were  rolling  in  and 
out  of  the  place.   Everybody  would  stand  to  attention  and  step 
aside.   There  was  clearly  a  level  of  discomfort  with  disability 
in  the  office.   As  long  as  I  didn't  create  problems  for  them  and 
appeared  to  be  doing  what  I  was  supposed  to  be  doing  based  on  the 
funding  sources  and  evaluations  of  things,  then  they  kind  of  left 
me  alone.   That  was  great  because  I  was  then  able  to  serve  on 
committees  and  hang  around  with  other  people  on  campus  and  hang 
around  DSP  too  and  learn  stuff.   I  didn't  know  anything  about 
certain  kinds  of  disabilities  like  blindness,  for  example. 

Patty  Finnegan  tutored  me.   I  used  to  take  her  out  to  lunch 
and  say,  "Okay,  just  tell  me  everything  you  know."   I'd  ask  her 
the  stupidest  questions  and  she  would  answer  them,  so  I  was 
really  on  this  learning  curve.   And  the  department  left  me  alone 
to  do  what  I  wanted  to  do,  so  I  could  go  to  demonstrations  and  I 
could  hang  out  at  CIL.   Mostly  I  was  teaching  myself  what  was 
going  on.   I  probably  didn't  do  the  students  the  least  bit  of 
good,  but  my  own  development  was  on  a  fairly  steep  trajectory  at 
that  time. 


Who  else  were  you  talking  to? 
mentor  in  any  aspect? 


Who  was  influential  or  a  good 


I  have  been  asked  a  few  times  who  my  mentors  have  been  and  honest 
to  God  I  think  there's  something  wrong  with  me.   I've  got  some 
major  character  flaw  or  something,  but  there  are  very  few  people 
--there  are  three,  four,  or  five  people  —  in  my  life  who  have  been 
absolutely  pivotal.   But  during  this  period  there  probably  wasn't 
any  one  person. 

[tape  interruption] 

You  were  saying  that  you  learned  by  hanging  around- -not  by  any 
particular  people  at  that  time. 

I  think  a  lot  of  whatever  I  was  understanding  was  cludged 
together  bit  by  bit.   Nobody  sat  down  and  said,  "Here's  the  big 
picture,  lady.   Let  me  lay  it  out  for  you,"  or  "Let  me  give  you  a 
summary  of  the  things  that  you  need  to  know."   Nobody  did  or 
could  have  done  that,  I  think,  actually.   I  just  did  that  for  the 
new  class  I'm  teaching,  and  I  was  wondering  how  much  of  what  I 
told  them  is  true.   I  think  I  would  have  appreciated  some 
overview,  but  nobody  was  in  the  position  to  give  it.   There 
wasn't  a  perspective.   I  think  many  understood  the  immediate 
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pieces  but  not  so  much  the  bigger  picture.   Or  if  they  did,  I 
certainly  wasn't  benefitting  from  their  wisdom. 

O'Hara:   Was  this  intensely  interesting  to  you  like  the  Chicago 
experience? 

Breslin:   It  became  intensely  interesting;  it  wasn't  at  the  beginning.   It 
got  more  and  more  interesting.   In  my  early  504  training  days  and 
then  in  the  early  stages  of  DREDF  it  got  incredibly  interesting 
to  me  and  intellectually  challenging  and  fascinating.   I  loved 
every  minute  of  it.   It  was  all  jelling,  but  it  took  a  couple  of 
years  for  it  to  really  formulate  into  a  way  of  thinking  about  the 
issues  and  a  way  of  analyzing  them  in  a  conceptual  framework.   It 
wasn't  there  when  I  first  started  working  at  Cal.   But  I  did  have 
tremendous  opportunity  to  expose  myself  to  whatever  I  wanted  to 
learn  about  and  to  benefit  from  people's  points  of  view  and  to 
listen  and  learn  and  think.   That  was  all  terrific.   I  also  felt 
like  I  shifted  from  this  "I'm  not  one  of  them"  attitude  to  "Yeah, 
we're  all  in  the  same  boat  together."  This  idea  of  separating 
myself  is  counterproductive,  and  it's  a  lie;  it's  like  living  a 
lie.   I  did  begin  to  understand  that  and  begin  to  conceptualize 
an  analysis  of  that  experience. 

I  don't  think  that  there  was  one  person,  which  I  think  is 
what  you  asked.   I  think  that  there  were  a  lot  of  people  who 
helped  me  develop  some  understanding  of  the  issues,  but  no  one 
person  in  particular  who  knew  it  all.   I  think  I  would  have 
really  benefitted  if  I'd  been  smart  enough  to  go  take  some 
courses--!  was  doing  it  by  the  seat  of  my  pants,  day  to  day. 

O'Hara:    Courses  in  what? 

Breslin:   I  think  some  political  science  courses.   Policy  and  legislation 
courses  would  have  been  really  helpful.   We  teach  one  at  USF 
[University  of  San  Francisco]  in  this  module  because  people  don't 
know—like  the  stuff  I  didn't  know  when  I  first  got  started.   You 
don't  know  how  to  influence  legislation,  you  don't  know  how  the 
process  works.   You  don't  know  who  the  players  are.   Some  people 
do,  but  I  didn't  happen  to  understand  it.   I  learned  it  by 
shutting  up  and  listening,  not  by  any  other  way.   Anyway,  it 
maybe  would  have  helped  a  little  bit;  maybe  it  would  have  speeded 
things  up  a  little  bit. 


96 
First  Motorized  Wheelchair;  An  Epiphany 


O'Hara:    What  was  the  Berkeley  area  like?   Maybe  Berkeley/Oakland  or  maybe 
just  Berkeley—did  it  seem  like  a  hotbed  of  ideas  and  forward 
movement  and  disability  politics  shaping  up? 

Breslin:   It  did  to  me  a  little  later  on--I  think  not  at  the  very 

beginning,  probably  not  the  first  year  or  two  that  I  was  working 
in  this  job.   It  doesn't  mean  it  wasn't;  it  just  means  that  I 
couldn't  step  out  of  my  own  experience  to  see  it,  to  understand 
it. 

I  think  I  was  really  infatuated  with  the  idea  of--this  is 
going  to  sound  a  little  strange—physical  independence  I  got  from 
using  a  motorized  wheelchair  for  the  first  time,  which  happened 
in  that  period  of  time.   I  had  worked  at  the  VA--at  the  tail  end 
of  working  there--!  wrecked  my  car,  just  totaled  it,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  period  when  it  was  being  fixed,  I  was  frantic 
because  I  couldn't  get  out  of  my  house.   I  really  wasn't  able  to 
push  my  manual  chair  any  kind  of  distance.   Kitty  said,  "Call  DSP 
and  see  if  you  can  get  them  to  lend  you  a  motorized  wheelchair." 
I  said,  "I'm  not  a  student,"  and  she  said,  "They  don't  care. 
Call  them  up!"   And  I  did,  and  they  did,  and  somebody  brought 
over  something,  some  E&J  [Everest  &  Jennings]  thing,  and  threw 
the  battery  charger  down  and  walked  out.   I  didn't  know  how  to 
use  it  or  drive  it  or  anything. 

That  was  an  epiphany;  it  was  a  major  event  to  understand 
that  potential.   That  really  changed  everything  for  me;  that 
opened  up  all  kinds  of  possibilities,  as  you  probably  remember 
when  you  had  the  same  experience.   That  was  a  major  big-time 
change,  even  with  the  old  E&J  twelve-volt  fall-apart  blow-the- 
motors  can1 t-go-up-the-hill  problems.   It  was  a  major  deal  to  get 
in  the  wheelchair  and  go  down  the  street  to  the  post  office  or 
the  market  or  whatever,  do  the  errands,  and  turn  around  and  come 
back- -without  having  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  car,  without  having 
to  hustle  up  the  energy,  without  having  to  worry  about  whether 
there's  going  to  be  a  side  slope  that's  too  steep  to  be  able  to 
push  the  chair  on.   A  very,  very  big  change. 

When  I  started  working  at  Cal,  there  was  no  way  I  could 
function  without  a  power  chair.   I  was  still  using  a  borrowed  DSP 
chair  when  I  got  the  job,  and  somebody  called  me--Andy  Lennox  or 
somebody—and  said,  "We  want  the  chair  back;  you've  had  it  for 
three  weeks!"   I  burst  into  tears  on  the  telephone  and  said,  "You 
can't  have  it."  He  says,  "Well,  buy  one!   You've  got  health 
insurance,  right?"  Well,  I  did,  so  I  did  go  off  and  order  up 
something.   That  was  the  end  of  ever  thinking  about  pushing 
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around  again.   Being  able  to  use  the  power  chair  both  for  work-- 
which  also  changed  the  work  option,  changed  the  way  I  work 
because  I  could  do  so  much  more;  my  day  was  so  much  longer.   It 
just  changed  things  fabulously.   It  was  really  wonderful. 

And  of  course  I  was  ever  seeking  the  better  and  faster 
whatever.   As  I  said  to  you  the  other  day,  I  saw  you  going  up  the 
street  one  day  with  this  faster  conversion  on  your  wheelchair  and 
immediately  ran  over  to  DSP  and  said,  "Why  don't  I  have  that?   I 
want  that  now."   [laughs] 

O'Hara:    Did  you  get  it? 

Breslin:   Absolutely  I  did.   Not  that  second,  but  within  a  few  weeks.   Of 
course,  it  was  not  DSP's  job  to  make  my  chair  go  faster,  but 
that's  what  happened. 

That  was  really  the  most  important  thing  that  happened  to  me 
in  terms  of  a  change  in  my  physical  situation;  it  changed 
everything.   Then  I  became  so  much  more  aware  of  the  barrier 
issues.   When  you  use  a  pushchair  you  get  dragged  around;  you  can 
get  some  person  on  the  street  to  haul  you  up  the  curb  if  you  have 
to,  which  I  depended  on  being  able  to  do  and  needed  to  be  able  to 
do  for  a  long  time.   Then  I  became  more  aware  of  the  barrier 
issue  and  where  are  the  curb  ramps  and  where  aren't  the  curb 
ramps.  And  what  about  getting  in  and  out  of  the  building?  You 
can't  get  dragged  up  the  stairs  if  there  are  stairs,  because  it's 
heavy  to  pull  a  power  chair  up  the  steps. 

So  in  terms  of  perception  of  the  community  as  a  hotbed  of 
activity,  I  think  the  sequence  of  events  in  terms  of  my 
progression  was:  power  chair,  perception  of  barriers, 
understanding  of  the  similarity  of  experiences  between  me  and  the 
people  I  was  talking  to  who  were  looking  for  jobs.   And  then  this 
kind  of  piecemeal  patchwork  of  talking  with  people  in  the 
community- -and  anybody  I  was  hanging  around  with—about  the 
issues  until  I  glued  together  some  picture  of  what  was  out  there. 


Growing  Awareness  of  the  Role  of  Law 


Breslin:   At  that  point  I  was  beginning  to  understand  that  there  were  laws 
that  protected  people.   I  didn't  understand  how  they  worked,  I 
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O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


knew  something  about  503  at  that  time,1  because  we  were  working 
with  a  lot  of  people  who  were  working  for  government  contractors 
--places  that  had  contracts.   And  504  wasn't  implemented.   There 
was  a  statute  but  there  were  no  regulations.   So  we  weren't  using 
504  as  a  remedy,  and  I  didn't  understand  it  well  enough  to  know 
that  then.   Nobody  talked  about  it;  nobody  used  it.   But  we  did 
use  503,  and  there  were  regs,  and  there  was  a  claim  process; 
there  was  something  you  could  do,  you  know,  you  could  file  a 
complaint.   And  503  was  probably  my  first  understanding  that  the 
feds  could  say  some  things  are  wrong,  and  if  you  get  treated 
badly  you've  got  some  way  of  addressing  it  and  to  get  a  grip  on 
the  administrative  complaint  process  and  the  function  of  law. 

I  began  to  understand  a  little  bit  about  architectural 
barrier  law  and  its  limitations.   I  remember  going  to  see  [the 
movie]  Julia  at  Piedmont  Theater  with  Kitty  or  Judy,  I  can't 
remember  which  one--and  there  was  no  place  to  sit.   They  won't 
let  us  in,  they  won't  let  us  stay  in  our  chairs,  we  stay  in  the 
chair,  they  call  the  fire  department,  the  fire  department  comes, 
et  cetera.   The  usual—we're  blocking  the  aisle.   We  tried  to 
pursue  it  —  calling  around  to  figure  out  if  we  have  any  legal 
rights.   There's  no  lawyers,  nobody  knows  anything,  nobody  has 
any  expertise.   Two  or  three  lay  legal  advocates  say  there's 
nothing  we  can  do,  because  the  safety  rules  supercede  every  other 
thing.   Some  laws  work,  sometimes  there  isn't  anything  that 
works,  this  particular  thing  isn't  fixed,  there's  not  a  way  to 
fix  this,  you  have  to  go  about  this  some  other  way.   I  was 
beginning  to  develop  a  body  of  experience  that  I  began  to  turn 
into  an  understanding  of  the  role  law  plays,  and  that  of  course 
was  the  thing  that  really  got  my  attention—the  potential  for  a 
remedy  for  these  things . 

When  I  was  in  Chicago,  my  friend- -who  I  lived  with  in  San 
Francisco  when  I  first  moved  out  here— and  I  used  to  go  to  the 
late  movies  on  the  North  Side.   You  will  know  the  name  of  the 
theater  if  I  can  remember  it. 

In  Berkeley? 

Chicago,  North  Side.   A  little  theater  with  great  first-run  art 
films;  you  couldn't  see  them  anyplace  else.   We  had  such  a  hard 
time  there.   We  would  steel  ourselves,  the  three  or  four  of  us, 
because  every  time  we  would  go  there  would  be  a  fight  over, 
number  one,  just  selling  me  a  ticket,  and  number  two,  where  I 


'Section  503  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  barred  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  disability  in  employment,  if  the  employer  held  federal 
contracts . 
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could  sit.   I  was  forced  to  get  out  of  the  chair  and  sit  in  a 
seat,  and  they  took  the  chair  away,  and  if  I  refused  the  manager 
would  come  and  physically  haul  me  out  into  the  street. 

I  remember  standing  on  the  street  with  my  friend  one 
evening,  and  it  was  late  and  raining,  and  we  were  probably 
stoned.   We  were  gnashing  our  teeth  getting  ready  to  go  to  battle 
because  we  really  wanted  to  see  something- -whatever  it  was  that 
was  playing.  My  friend  said,  "You  know,  this  is  discrimination. 
This  is  plain  old  discrimination."  This  is  not  part  of  the 
record  that  you  kind  of  create  to  make  a  point;  this  event 
actually  happened.   I  remember  saying  to  him,  "What  are  you 
talking  about?   That's  stuff  that  happens  to  black  people  and 
other—it  doesn't  happen  to  me.   It's  not  applicable  to  me.   It's 
not  a  concept  that  makes  sense  to  me."  He  says,  "Absolutely  not. 
You're  wrong.   They're  keeping  you  out,  and  this  is  a  place  that 
you  should  be  able  to  go  in.   They're  keeping  you  out  because  you 
have  a  disability." 

It  was  a  very  insightful  moment  that  came  and  went,  and 
twenty  years  later  or  whatever,  I  figured  out  that  he  was  right. 
This  idea  of  having  a  social  policy  that  can  serve  as  a  remedy 
for  these  kinds  of  things  that  I've  been  experiencing  all  my  life 
was  absolutely  instructive.   As  I  began  to  understand  more  about 
it,  it  was  clear  that  I  had  found  my  way  of  thinking  about  my  own 
experiences  and  my  own  issues.   It's  given  me  great  pleasure  for 
many,  many  years  now  that  I've  been  involved  with  it  for  such  a 
long  time.   As  in  all  things,  it  took  me  a  while  to  understand 
its  potential.   I  didn't  get  the  analogy--!  understood 
discrimination  in  race,  I  even  understood  it  pretty  much  in 
gender.   I  didn't  get  it  in  disability;  I  just  didn't  get  that  it 
was  the  same  thing. 

So  anyway,  that  period,  that  pre-504  DREDF  period  was  sort 
of  a  trainer-wheel  period. 

O'Hara:    The  Piedmont  Theater  story  is  interesting.   Are  there  any  other 
specific  instances  that  you  can  remember  where  it  was  just 
blatant? 

Breslin:   We  all  have  a  million  stories,  but  most  of  mine  happened  earlier 
on,  and  many  fewer  of  them  happened  here.   Mine  were  almost 
always  barrier  kinds  of  issues.   I  actually  had  one  employment 
experience  which  is  kind  of  interesting.   I  applied  at  one  time 
to  be  a  juvenile  probation  officer  because  it  was  one  of  those 
things  that  I  kind  of  met  the  qualifications  for.   I  went  through 
the  whole  application  and  the  initial  series  of  interviews,  and  I 
went  in  for  the  last  interview—the  third  in  a  series  of 
interviews --and  met  with  a  woman  who  was  going  to  be  making 
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selections  for  a  final,  small  candidate  pool.   She  said,  "Look, 
you  can't  even  do  the  job."   I  said,  "Why  can't  I  do  the  job?" 


Job  Discrimination  and  Stereotypes  of  Disability 
[Interview  4:  December  12,  1996]  ## 


O'Hara:    You  were  talking  about  the  juvenile  probation  officer 

application,  and  the  woman  saying  you  can't  do  that  job.   And 
what  happened?  What  did  you  say? 

Breslin:   I  think  I  was  giving  that  example  because  it  was  one  that  stood 
out  in  my  mind  as  a  situation  where  I  was  pretty  confident  I 
could  handle  the  tasks  of  the  job,  most  of  which  were 
administrative.  And  almost  all  of  which  had  to  be  done  in  an 
office  and  did  not  involve  doing  a  lot  of  traveling.   What  I 
recall  of  the  interview  was  really  the  interviewer's  belief  in 
her  own  perception  of  me  as  accurate.   And  that  perception  was 
that  I  simply  did  not--I  was  too  fragile,  I  was  too  vulnerable 
from  a  variety  of  perspectives  that  I  think  had  to  do  with  how 
could  I  cope  with  a  bunch  of  bad-ass  kids,  juvenile  delinquents, 
because  I  was  clearly  someone  who  probably  needed  some  level  of 
protection  my  own  self. 

This  was  not  what  was  said,  but  she  did  say  she  thought  that 
because  of  my  handicap  1  would  not  be  able  to  handle  the  job. 
And  we  did  discuss  some  of  the  details  of  what  the  day  would  look 
like  on  the  job,  and  the  majority  of  it,  as  I  say,  had  to  do  with 
working  in  an  office  and  dealing  with  phones  and  meeting  people 
and  having  people  come  in  for  their  appointments,  and  there  would 
be  some  court  appearance  requirements  working  up  investigations 
into  kids'  backgrounds  and  so  on.   None  of  it  was  the  kind  of 
thing  that  I  couldn't  absolutely  have  done,  and  only  a  few 
occasions  where  I  would  be  required  to  go  someplace.   1  could 
certainly  have  done  that  as  well- -I  was  driving,  and  I  could  have 
gotten  there.   If  there  were  logistical  issues  they  were  not 
issues  she  was  thinking  about;  I.  was  thinking  about  those,  but 
she  was  not. 

I  think  the  stereotype  about  weakness  and  fragility  is  what 
drove  her  decision  to  refuse  to  allow  me  to  try  to  do  the  job, 
which  I  know  I  was  qualified  for- -on  paper,  in  any  event.   So  it 
struck  me  as  one  of  those  classic  situations  where  there's  no 
reason  why  I  shouldn't  have  been  able  to  do  it.   Some  reason 
might  have  come  up,  but  it  wasn't  anything  I  was  aware  of  at  that 
time. 
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I  remember  I  was  a  client  of  the  Department  of  Rehab  at  the 
time,  and  there  was  nothing  they  could  offer  me  other  than  job 
placement  services,  which  were  fairly  pitiful  and  ineffective.   I 
remember  that  my  rehab  counselor  was  in  the  same  building  as  the 
interviewer  for  this  job,  and  I  went  upstairs--or  downstairs  —  to 
my  rehab  counselor's  office  and  said,  "Can  you  believe  this? 
This  thing  came  up,  I  was  interviewed,  and  I  wasn't  hired."  They 
said,  "That  job  probably  wouldn't  have  been  appropriate  for  you 
anyway,  because  there  might  have  been  some  question  of  your  being 
in  danger  in  some  situation."  Where  am  I  going  to  be  in  danger? 
Some  kids  are  going  to  come  in  my  office  and  shoot  me?   [laughs] 
I'm  not  any  more  in  danger  than  anybody  else. 

I  guess  I  make  that  point  because  those  perceptions  were 
widespread—widespread  within  the  rehab  profession  as  well  as 
amongst  employers.   I  can't  remember  if  it  was  county  or  state, 
to  tell  the  truth,  but  they  were  government  employers.   That 
decision  was  probably  okay;  I  went  on  to  do  something  else 
anyway. 

O'Hara:    What  decision? 

Breslin:   The  decision  not  to  hire  me.   It  is  an  example,  I  think,  of  what 
the  tone  of  the  times  was  in  terms  of  attitudes  and 
discrimination.   I  said  the  last  time  we  were  talking  that  I  felt 
at  a  disadvantage  when  I  was  meeting  with  people  with 
disabilities  and  with  federal  agency  representatives  on  the  draft 
504  regulations  because  I  didn't  understand  how  the  systems 
worked.   I  was  thinking  about  that  question  afterward,  and  I 
realized  that  the  missing  ingredient  that  I  knew  then  and  didn't 
mention  was  that  I  needed  to  go  to  law  school.   That's  what  I 
needed  to  do  at  that  stage  in  my  life.   I  figured  that  out  pretty 
quickly,  that  I  should  have--I  don't  know  if  I  should  have  done 
it,  but  I  think  in  order  to  have  prepared  me  to  do  what  I  did 
later,  it  would  have  been  very,  very  beneficial  if  I  had  gone  to 
law  school  because  the  mechanics  of  how  things  get  done  would 
have  at  least  been  under  my  belt.   I  wouldn't  have  had  to  learn 
it  by  the  seat  of  my  pants,  which  was  what  I  did.   I  would  have 
been  further  along  the  process  of  understanding  the  rule  of  law 
and  its  role  and  its  place  in  disability  history  and  in  the 
history  of  other  movements. 

What  I  was  really  trying  to  do  during  that  period--!  didn't 
understand  it  until  later—but  I  was  trying  to  teach  myself  what 
other  people  already  knew,  which  was  how  regulations  are  drafted 
and  what  their  role  is  in  relation  to  statutory  authority  and  how 
you  could  influence  the  process.   Certainly  you  don't  have  to  be 
a  lawyer  to  know  it,  to  be  able  to  participate,  but  it  would  have 
been  a  helpful  tool  to  have  had  at  my  disposal.   Later  I  had  no 
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regrets  about  not  doing  it,  but  I  did  seriously  at  that  stage 
think  about  going  to  law  school  for  that  reason,  understanding 
that  I  was  at  a  very  severe  disadvantage  and  that  I  was  trying  to 
do  catch  up  in  an  area  that  I  didn't  know  anything  about  really. 


Bay  Area  Job  Development  Consortium 


O'Hara:   My  next  question  was  going  back  to  your  job  placement  job  at  UCB. 
Just  to  finish  that  up,  you  were  the  co-founder  of  the  Bay  Area 
Job  Development  Consortium  in  San  Francisco.   What  was  that? 

Breslin:   There  were  a  bunch  of  people  who  were  allegedly  doing  job 

development  for  people  with  disabilities  in  the  Bay  Area,  and 
they  were  with  different  organizations.   For  example,  the 
Berkeley  CIL  and  the  independent  living  center  in  San  Francisco- - 
whatever  it's  called—and  various  other  places  like  Goodwill  and 
Salvation  Army  and  a  place  called  ToolWorks  and  a  couple  of  other 
universities--San  Francisco  State,  maybe  UCSF  [University  of 
California,  San  Francisco] --had  people  whose  jobs  or  part  of 
their  job  was  to  do  job  development  and  placement  with  people 
with  disabilities.   We  were  running  into  each  other  at  various 
meetings,  and  we  were  all  dealing  with  the  same  issues.   We  were 
going  out  to  lunch  with  each  other,  two  or  three  of  us  at  a  time, 
and  we  decided  it  made  some  sense  to  get  together  as  a  group  and 
see  if  we  couldn't  come  up  with  some  collective  strategies  for 
dealing  with  the  issues  that  we  were  all  confronted  with, 
including  sharing  potential  job  descriptions  and  job  information 
so  we  weren't  going  to  the  same  potential  employer  and  getting 
the  same  information. 

We  were  pooling  our  resources,  basically,  to  do  a  better  job 
for  the  people  we  were  working  with.   I  don't  know  that  it  had 
any  real  effect  on  the  outcome  of  people  who  were  trying  to  find 
employment,  but  it  did  help  me  to  understand  that  the  breadth  of 
the  issues  that  we  were  dealing  with  when  we  were  talking  with 
employers  was  kind  of  extreme  and  that  we  all  had  the  same 
problems.   We  were  all  confronting  the  same  issues  and  the  same 
concerns  and  objections.   We  were  also  struggling  with  the  model, 
with  the  way  to  present  the  issues,  because  we  were  not  doing  our 
work  in  a  civil  rights  context.  We  were  still  doing  our  work  in 
a  helping-hand  approach  which  just  set  my  teeth  on  edge;  I  hated 
it.   I  didn't  understand  what  the  alternatives  could  be,  and 
there  wasn't  any  legal  basis  for  anything,  so  people  would  come 
back  to  us  and  say,  They  just  won't  hire  me  because  1  wear  a 
prosthesis. 
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There  wasn't  anything  we  could  do  about  it.   It  depended  on 
what  kind  of  employer  it  was:  if  they  were  a  federal  contractor 
we  had  some  options,  and  504  existed.   So  prior  to  signing  the 
regulations  it  was  conceivable  you  could  actually  file  a  lawsuit 
against  some  employers  but  that  was  not  the  road  we  were  taking. 
We  were  really  trying  to  figure  out  some  way  to  convince 
employers  that  the  person  could  do  the  job  or  that  there  were 
qualified  people  who  they  should  be  looking  at  in  their  pool  of 
people  overall,  for  various  kinds  of  jobs. 

I  think  that  what  was  happening  was  that  some  people  in  the 
group  were  still  stuck  in  the  idea  that  there  were  certain  jobs 
disabled  people  could  do--you  know,  the  darkroom  tech  was  a  great 
job  for  blind  people,  and  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  people  should 
be  working  in  places  that  are  noisy  because  nobody  else  will  want 
to  work  there—the  same  kind  of  stereotypes  that  we've  come  to 
challenge  since  then.   We  were  really  all  trying  to  struggle  with 
the  way  to  think  about  the  work  and  the  job  and  the  issues. 
Again,  it  was  a  trainer-wheel  kind  of  experience  for  me;  every 
bit  of  that  experience  working  with  that  group  and  working 
together  to  put  on  conferences  and  talking  with  them  and  trying 
to  understand  what  the  issues  were  helped  me  frame  my  perception 
of  things  later  on.   To  this  day  I  still  have  never  quite  figured 
it  all  out,  so  each  one  of  these  experiences  adds  to  that  floor 
of  knowledge  that  I  was  really  building  on. 

But  none  of  it  ever  made  any  sense  to  me;  I've  always  felt 
that  I  was  at  an  extraordinary  disadvantage  when  I  was  meeting 
with  employers  because  I  could  not  make  my  mouth  say  things  like, 
"You  really  should  give  people  with  disabilities  a  chance  to  work 
because  they're  going  to  be  good  employees."  I  could  not  make 
that  stuff  come  out  of  my  mouth.   I  had  a  terrible  time  doing  it 
because  I  felt  so  completely  hypocritical.   I  felt  like  the  real 
issue  was  that  nobody  should  have  to  be  justifying  their 
existence;  they  should  be  able  to  come  in  and  present  their 
qualifications  and  that  should  be  it.   You  should  not  have  to  be 
dealing  with  any  of  this  other  stuff.   I  hated  it.   I  think  I  was 
inept  at  it  because  I  didn't  like  it.   I  think  I  was  not  very 
effective,  and  I'd  get  belligerent  [laughter].   I  would  become 
impatient,  I  think,  when  I  was  confronted  with  a  lot  of  the 
traditional  attitudes  that  were  very  pervasive  then  and  still 
are.   So  I  don't  think  I  was  very  effective.   But  I  think  I  was 
good  at  trying  to  figure  out  a  better  mousetrap  within  the 
constraints  of  the  legal  setting  and  what  the  work  was  that  we 
were  supposed  to  be  doing;  we  weren't  really  supposed  to  be  doing 
policy  work,  we  were  only  supposed  to  be  getting  people  jobs. 

It  was  a  learning  experience,  as  it  all  has  been,  and  that 
little  group  was  probably  as  progressive  as  anybody  around  in 
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terms  of  trying  to  get  the  job  done,  and  they  would  use  any  tools 
they  could  use.   Pretty  much  everybody- -not  everybody,  but  many 
people—did  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  stereotypes  and 
misperceptions  about  disability  played  a  role.   They  felt  that 
the  job  that  they  were  doing  and  their  responsibilities  in  that 
job  entailed  challenging  those  stereotypes  and  forcing 
prospective  employers  or  personnel  managers  or  whoever  it  was  to 
really  rethink  why  they  thought  a  thing  was  true  about  somebody. 
Why  do  you  think  some  black  person  can't  do  a  job?  And  then  try 
to  dispel  those  stereotypes. 

We  were  slowly  and  incrementally  moving  toward  coming  up 
with  the  right  answers .   That ' s  what  the  group  was  about  and  what 
it  did.   I  remember  we  did  a  big  conference  of  employers,  and  we 
ran  it  jointly,  and  I  thought  about  it  a  lot  afterward  because-- 
we  had  no  theme,  no  hook  to  hang  the  thing  on.   This  was  sort  of 
like  a  big  show-and-tell;  Look,  disabled  people  can  do  work,  and 
they  have  qualifications.   What  are  you  supposed  to  say?   Take 
pity  on  them  and  hire  them?  What's  the  right  thing  to  say?  We 
just  hadn't  figured  out  that  this  approach  was  not  the  approach 
that  would  work.   We  needed  to  be  changing  the  paradigm,  shifting 
it  completely  to  a  different  point  of  view,  a  different  way  of 
thinking  about  the  issues. 

Every  day  people  would  walk  into  my  office  and  say,  You 
won't  believe  what  happened  to  me  at  x  job  interview  or  in  x 
personnel  office.   I  mean,  every  single  day.   So  I  got  a  great 
sense  of  the  breadth  of  the  discrimination  that  people  were 
facing,  and  they  didn't  know  to  call  it  that.   And  employers  sure 
didn't  know  that  that's  what  they  were  doing.   They  wouldn't  have 
thought  that's  what  they  were  doing.   So  it  was  a  safe  way  to 
watch  all  these  social  issues  in  action,  and  all  the  stereotyping 
and  misperception  that  was  alive  and  well  and  at  work  everyday  in 
my  job.   I  got  a  lot  of  it  under  my  belt,  and  it  helped  me  later 
on  as  I  moved  forward  thinking  about  the  solutions. 

O'Hara:   Does  the  consortium  still  exist? 

Breslin:   I  have  no  idea.   I  bet  some  form  of  it  exists,  because  there  are 
still  a  lot  of  folks  doing  it. 

O'Hara:    Was  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  in 
existence  at  that  time? 

Breslin:  Absolutely. 

O'Hara:   Was  that  part  of  the  consortium? 
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Breslin:   No,  because  the  folks  who  were  running  it  were  not  here;  they 

were  in  Sacramento,  though  we  all  knew  everybody  and  we  went  to 
all  their  meetings,  and  we  spoke  at  their  conferences  and 
whatever.   We  certainly  were  part  of  that  community,  but  they 
were  not  part  of  this  group. 


Disability  Hiring  Issues  on  Campus 


O'Hara:    I  think  that  about  the  same  time  you  were  a  member  of  the 

Chancellor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Employment  of  People  With 
Disabilities  and  Vietnam-era  Vets.   Was  that  the  real  name  of 
that  organization? 

Breslin:   [laughs]   She  asks,  knowing  full  well  it  was-- 

O'Hara:    It's  unusual  at  that  time  to  be  using  the  term  people  with 
disabilities-- 


Breslin:   It  may  have  been  "handicapped."   I  think  it  was  the  Chancellor's 
Committee  on  Disabled  People,  maybe.   I  honest  to  God  don't 
remember;  I  think  revisionist  history  is  taking  over  here.   I 
don't  remember  the  exact  name  of  it,  but  I  think  it  was  Disabled 
People  and  Vietnam-era  Veterans.   It  may  have  been  "Handicapped 
People." 

O'Hara:    Let  me  ask  how  it  came  to  be. 

Breslin:   One  of  the  systemic  issues  that  we  were  aware  of --when  I  say  "we" 
I  mean  the  little  disability  community  on  the  campus  at  UC--was 
that  you  couldn't  get  a  job  working  for  UC  any  easier  than  you 
could  get  a  job  anyplace  else  in  the  world.   Obviously  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  that,  but  if  you  were  just  a  person  on  the 
street  trying  to  get  through  the  personnel  procedures  there, 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  you  might  get  bumped  out  of  that 
process  at  some  stage  before  you  actually  got  a  chance  to  be 
considered,  because  of  the  perception  of  disability.   It  was  just 
at  a  period  when  503  of  the  1973  Rehab  Act  was  beginning  to  take 
hold—it  barred  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  disability  by 
entities  that  hold  federal  contracts,  specifically. 

O'Hara:    In  employment? 

Breslin:   The  barred  discrimination  was  in  the  employment  area,  not 

programs  or  student  relations,  but  in  employment.   The  university 
was  a  large  federal  contractor,  and  obviously  it  was  covered 
under  503.   It  became  a  hook  that  we  could  use  to  urge  the 
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university  to  start  to  think  about  ways  in  which  it  should  be 
changing  its  policies  or  acting  differently  in  terms  of  its 
hiring  and  recruiting  practices  of  people  with  disabilities.   It 
was  also  a  period  when  Vietnam-era  veterans--!  can't  remember  the 
full  name  of  the  bill;  the  Veterans'  Assistance  Act,  I  think--was 
also  in  force  and  in  effect  at  that  point.   That  was  an 
antidiscrimination  bill  for  Vietnam  veterans  in  the  employment 
area.   Honest  to  God,  I  can't  remember  the  specific  ways  in  which 
the  university  was  covered.   They  had  an  affirmative  action 
operation  for  vets,  and  they  actually  had  an  affirmative  action 
obligation  to  hire  people  with  disabilities  too,  under  503,  which 
is  the  only  part  of  any  of  the  federal  statutes  that  actually  did 
have  any  affirmative  action  obligation. 

A  group  of  us,  including  people  at  DSP--PDSP  in  those  days, 
the  Physically  Disabled  Students'  Program—felt  that  this  was  a 
basis  for  getting  some  attention  to  disability  hiring  issues  on 
campus.   I  would  be  hard-pressed  to  remember  the  details,  but  a 
group  of  people  approached  the  chancellor's  office,  and  we  got  a 
series  of  meetings--!  don't  even  remember  who  was  in  charge  in 
those  days,  but  you'll  remember.   We  got  an  agreement  that  a 
committee  should  be  set  up  to  plan  some  way  in  which  the 
university  would  be  responsive  to  these  federal  laws.   For  me  it 
was  one  of  the  first  entrees  that  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  that  identified  disability  in  terms  of 
discrimination  and  affirmative  action,  and  that  of  course  is  long 
gone  as  a  national  policy.   But  in  those  days,  the  idea  of 
affirmative  action  in  disability—particular  for  disabled  vets- 
gave  us  a  tool,  a  wedge,  a  way  to  talk  about  obligations  and 
requirements.   It's  not  sort  of  a  feel-good  thing;  it  was  a  way 
to  potentially  make  some  headway,  to  change  behavior  based  on 
these  legal  requirements. 

The  committee  was  made  up  of  people  from  personnel,  people 
from--I  don't  remember  which  of  the  university  departments 
anymore,  but  people  who  were  dealing  with  affirmative  action  in 
race.   There  were  people  from  DSP  and  myself  and  somebody  from 
the  general  counsel's  office,  as  I  remember.   I  don't  remember 
everyone  who  participated.   The  one  thing  that  happened  as  a 
result  of  those  efforts—the  only  thing  that  was  measurable—was 
that  we  got  the  chancellor's  office  to  agree  to  fund  a  position 
in  the  personnel  office  to  be  the  touchpoint  person  for  all 
disability  issues  both  on  campus,  in  terms  of  hiring,  as  people 
were  coming  into  the  system  looking  for  work.  As  time  went  on 
the  goal  was  that  you  don't  want  anybody  in  that  kind  of  a  job; 
you  want  people  to—not  have  to  have  some  special  treatment;  you 
want  people  to  be  treated  the  same  as  they  go  through  the  process 
irrespective  of  disability.   But  at  that  stage  it  seemed  like  it 
was  a  better  decision  to  have  somebody  in  a  stronger  advocacy 
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role  than  not.   So  we  created  this  position  and  got  somebody 
hired  in  this  position,  right  or  wrong.   It  seemed  like  the  right 
thing  to  do  at  the  time. 

There  was  a  series  of  agreements  to  provide  workshops  and 
trainings  in  the  various  departments  on  the  requirements  of  these 
statutes  and  on  disability  issues  in  general,  because  of  course 
the  range  of  issues  that  people  were  concerned  about  having  to 
deal  with  were  coming  up,  the  ones  that  are  still  around  today: 
what  about  the  back  injuries,  what  about  the  cost  issues  of 
accommodation,  how  far  do  we  have  to  go?   Definitional  issues. 

This  was  not  an  earthshaking  effort,  either  the  committee  or 
what  resulted  from  it,  but  1  think  it  was  one  of  the  incremental 
steps  that  we  were  able  to  take  to  help  the  business  of  opening 
opportunities  for  people  and  cutting  down  some  of  the  barriers 
and  cutting  down  some  of  the  negative  attitudes.   I  don't  know  if 
the  numbers  went  up,  I  don't  know  if  people  felt  like  they  were 
meeting  less  resistance  than  they  may  have  earlier—probably  not. 
I  don't  think  those  kinds  of  things,  in  the  end,  do  very  much  in 
practical  terms,  in  terms  of  affecting  the  numbers.   What  I  think 
they  do  do  is  that  they  give  people—people  who  are  really 
willing  to  bite  the  bullet  and  fight  to  get  the  job  or  get  the 
promotion  or  get  the  transfer—a  tool  and  a  wedge  and  a  way  to 
work  toward  that  goal.   It  doesn't  systemically  change  anything, 
but  what  it  does  do  is  support  somebody's  individual  effort  who 
needs  that  little  extra  push  to  be  able  to  get  what  it  is  that 
they're  entitled  to. 

O'Hara:    Did  you  do  a  lot  of  presenting  on  campus  on  this  issue? 

Breslin:   It  seems  like  I  was  constantly  talking  about  these  issues,  and  I 
cannot  think  now  to  save  my  soul  of  what  I  would  have  said.   I 
think  that  I  certainly  would  have  said  something  about  what  the 
legal  requirements  were—because  I  did  know  them  then,  those  very 
limited  requirements.   And  I  think  I  probably  would  have  been 
saying  something  about  how  to  define  reasonable  accommodation  and 
how  to  challenge  the  stereotypes  and  providing  some  technical 
support  about  what  kinds  of  things  would  be  available  to  somebody 
to  do  a  particular  kind  of  job.   It  seemed  to  me  an  awful  lot  of 
what  was  going  on  was  what  you  guys  were  doing  at  DSP  in  terms  of 
how  a  student  can  take  a  chemistry  class,  we  were  also  doing  with 
the  hiring  side.   People  don't  need  gazillion-dollar 
accommodations;  you  just  need  to  lower  the  table  three  inches, 
and  somebody  can  actually  do  their  work— or  an  amplified  handset 
on  the  telephone.   What  seems  to  be  pretty  simple  kinds  of 
suggestions  were  not  the  kinds  of  things  that  would  come 
immediately  to  mind  to  people  in  charge  of  hiring  in  various 
departments.   I  think  a  lot  of  it  was  that,  but  I  can't  recall  if 
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O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


I  would  have  had  a  theme  that  I  was  really  promoting,  because  I 
think  I  was  still  thinking  it  through  and  learning  about  it.   But 
I  think  those  three  areas  that  I  mentioned  were  probably  the  main 
ones. 

And  you  did  it  a  lot. 

As  I  remember,  I  did  it  a  lot,  yes  [laughs]. 


The  Physically  Disabled  Students' 
Movement 


Program's  Lasting  Impact  on  the 


O'Hara:   How  long  were  you  at  UC?  When  did  you  start? 

Breslin:   Fall  of  1975--0ctober,  I  think.   And  I  was  there  until  September 
'78.   Three  years.   If  I  had  stayed  I  would  have  had  a  great 
retirement  plan  now  [laughter]. 

O'Hara:    That  means  that  you  knew  PDSP  in  its  early  days.   I'm  wondering, 
just  because  future  historians  will  no  doubt  want  to  know  a 
little  bit  more  about  PDSP.   What  was  your  general  impression? 

Breslin:   PDSP  was  in  the  little  office  over  Top  Dog  on  Durant  [Avenue,  a 

block  south  of  campus].   As  you  well  recall  since  you  were  there, 
the  office  was  on  the  second  floor,  and  it  was  ramped  from  the 
parking  lot  in  back.   There  was  a  hot  dog  store  underneath  it. 
You'll  remember  this  better  than  I  do.   Four  rooms,  maybe.   I 
visited  frequently,  but  I'm  trying  to  envision  it  now.   It  was 
what  you  might  call  low-end  [laughter];  it  was  pretty 
rudimentary.   There  was  a  kitchen,  a  little  tiny  room  that  was  a 
wheelchair  repair  shop,  and  a  room  with  tables  where  people  could 
gather  and  have  meals  and  meetings  and  whatnot,  and  a  couple  of 
administrative  offices  that  many  people—three,  four,  or  five 
people—shared.   As  I  recall,  the  very  back  room  was  Don 
Lorence's  office  and  two  other  people's  office,  though  I  can't 
remember.   Maybe  Dennis  Fantin's  and  somebody  else's  —  and  Cathy 
Jay  was  in  the  middle.   I  don't  know  where  you  were. 

O'Hara:    In  the  front,  right  inside  the  door  on  the  left;  there  was  a 

little  teeny  room  there.  [The  interviewer  was  director  of  the 
Physically  Disabled  Students'  Residence  Program  in  PDSP  during 
these  years. ] 

Breslin:  Was  there?   See,  I  don't  have  any  recollection  of  that  at  all. 
This  was  seriously  still  into  the  hippie  era,  so  it  was  not 
exactly  what  you  would  call  swank;  I  think  it  was  wood  floors, 
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unf inished--or  fairly  raw--a  lot  of  posters  and  old  furniture  and 
stuffing  coming  out  of  the  chairs  and  that  kind  of  thing.   I 
loved  the  place,  though.   See,  I  got  my  serious  indoctrination 
into  a  whole  lot  of  things  there.   I  felt  a  lot  of  affinity  for 
the  people  and  the  style  and  tone  and  whatever  of  the 
organization  as  a  whole.   It  suited  me  very,  very  well,  unlike  my 
own  office,  which  was  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center 
office. 

O'Hara:    What  was  the  tone  at  the  PDSP? 

Breslin:   [laughs)   Well,  it  was  laissez-faire.   It  was  disorganized  and 
rowdy,  and  the  sense  of  things  to  me  there  was  "we'll  challenge 
them  if  they  don't  do  what  we  want  them  to  do."  And  this  was 
kind  of  a  generic  thing.   If  the  university  doesn't  do  what  we 
want  them  to  do,  we'll  go  yell  at  them  and  make  them  do  it. 
Whether  or  not  that  was  possible  was  a  different  issue.   There 
was  a  tone  that  it's  possible  for  people  to  do  things  that  it  was 
thought  they  couldn't  do  two  years  earlier  or  four  or  five  years 
earlier.   Of  course  they  could  always  do  those  things,  that  is  to 
say  they  could  go  to  college  and  get  advanced  degrees  and  live 
independently.   So  the  tone  was  that  all  this  was  possible,  and 
that  office--!  mean,  I  know  it  was  disorganized  and  chaotic  and 
badly  managed,  and  accountability  was  zero.   I  know  that.   But  it 
also  to  me  represented  an  absolute  challenge  to  the  medical 
establishment,  the  rehab  establishment,  and  the  way  that  I  had 
always  experienced  disability—much  more  than  CIL,  PDSP  worked  on 
my  sense  of  disability  issues. 

Three  or  four  people  really  served  as  guides  to  me  there, 
too.   I  didn't  know  anything  about  blindness,  for  example,  even 
though  I  had  had  a  few  blind  friends  over  the  years.   I  never 
really  tried  to  understand  the  experience  of  blindness  and  I  got 
deep  into  it  in  terms  of  feeling  free  to  ask  a  lot  of  questions 
and  get  the  answers --honest,  straight-ahead  answers. 

So  to  me  the  tone  was  that  anything 's  possible.   Lots  and 
lots  of  things  are  possible;  anything  can  be  done.   And  I  didn't 
care  if  it  was  managed  or  that  there  wasn't  appropriate 
accountability;  it  just  wasn't  meaningful  to  me  because  it  seemed 
to  me  it  stood  for  so  much  more  than  whether  or  not  everybody 
punched  the  clock  at  eight-thirty  in  the  morning.   It  just  didn't 
make  any  difference  to  me.  More  important  things  were  going  on 
there.   How  it  looked  from  the  inside  is  probably  different  to 
all  of  you  who  did.   I  didn't  work  there;  but  I  saw  people  there 
as  my  colleagues  and  my  friends  and  had  relationships  with  people 
there . 
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O'Hara:   In  spite  of  the  mismanagement  and  the  disorganization,  did  you 
see  services  being  delivered  to  students  that  would  enable  them 
to  live  the  way  you  were  describing,  to  work  on  their  own? 

Breslin:   The  ones  that  I  think  I  was  really  aware  of  were  mechanical  in 
nature,  wheelchair  repair  and  transportation.   The  residence 
program  was  up  and  running,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  was  of  some 
importance,  though  I  think  maybe  I  may  have  spent  exactly  two 
afternoons  in  the  dorm  building—and  probably  didn't  have  any 
honest-to-God  understanding  of  how  it  worked  mechanically.   And 
people  were  being  taught  how  to  hire  attendants.   I  don't  think  I 
really  understood  that.   It  didn't  apply  to  me  because  I  wasn't 
using  attendants,  so  I  think  I  probably  wasn't  paying  as  much 
attention  to  that  as  I  was  to  the  things  that  were  relevant  to 
me,  like  if  the  wheelchair  broke  down,  which  happened  every  five 
minutes  to  all  of  us  because  they  were  so  pitiful  in  those  days, 
and  we  were  using  them  in  situations  they  were  never  intended  to 
be  used  in.   Having  somebody  available  to  fix  that  problem  was 
pretty  central  to  being  able  to  get  to  classes  and  being  able  to 
function  in  the  community. 

I  don't  know  how  students  saw  the  program  particularly, 
because  I  think  it  probably  was  an  insider  kind  of  thing:  if  you 
were  liked,  and  everybody  thought  you  were  cool,  you  probably  got 
better  services  than  if  you  weren't  liked  and  people  didn't  think 
you  were  cool.   If  the  program  was  unprofessional,  that  may  have 
been  the  biggest  impact  on  students.   These  are  very  ill-formed 
impressions;  they  don't  really  come  from  having  a  lot  of 
knowledge.   This  is  just  my  observation,  and  I  haven't  thought 
about  it  very  much  either.   The  question  takes  me  slightly  off 
guard  in  the  sense  that  I  haven't  really  tried  to  recall  or 
remember  that  part  of  it.   Overall,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
program  stood  for  a  major  change  in  the  way  business  was  done. 

O'Hara:    In  view  of  the  disorganization,  and  I  think  you  even  used  the 
word  anarchy,  how  did  that  happen?   How  can  you  do  those  major 
challenges  and  have  an  office  described  as  you  describe  it?   What 
was  actually  working  there? 

Breslin:   I  think  everybody  who  worked  there  believed  in  something  quite 
fundamental,  which  is  that  disabled  people  should  be  able  to  do 
whatever  they  want  in  the  world,  and  that  attitudes  and  barriers 
ought  not  to  be  the  basis  for  preventing  that  from  happening.   If 
you  wanted  to  go  to  school  there  and  you  were  on  a  chest 
respirator  and  couldn't  breathe  without  it,  by  God,  you  could  go 
to  school  there.   And  people  would  work  together  to  try  to  make 
that  happen.   That  fundamental  belief—that  physical  limitation 
should  not  be  the  reason  why  you  can't  pursue  your  dreams  and 
your  hopes  and  your  whatever- -is  what  kept  the  place  running  and 
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what  allowed  people  to  come  there  who  would  not  have  been  able  to 
go  to  school  or  have  any  opportunities  in  other  places.  That  was 
a  very  strongly  held,  fundamentally  accepted  principle. 

I  don't  think  people  cared  much  whether  people  did  well  in 
school  or  not.   The  university  was  seen  as  an  environment  where 
you  could  come,  be  independent,  grow  up,  maybe  develop  some 
opportunities  and  some  options.   In  other  words  there  were  new 
ways  in  which  you  could  lead  your  life  that  just  weren't  possible 
before,  and  people  came  there  who  had  come  out  of  institutions  or 
had  never  left  their  homes  before.   I'll  tell  you,  they  sure 
wouldn't  have  been  going  to  the  University  of  Illinois  or  any 
other  place.   I  don't  know,  in  the  seventies  there  were  options. 
There  were  other  universities  that  were  becoming  accessible  and 
where  it  was  possible  to  go.   But  ten  years  earlier,  or  even  five 
years  earlier,  the  options  were  so  few. 

So  the  program  stood  for  opportunity.   It  stood  for  the 
right  principles.   And  whether  the  programs  were  implemented  in 
some  reasonable  way  or  some  consistent  way,  it  seems  to  me,  was  a 
lot  less  important  than  this  fundamental  belief.   That  belief, 
those  principles,  became  the  basis  for  the  movement;  it  became 
the  basis  for  the  independent  living  movement  and  for  twenty 
years  of  policy  reform  in  the  U.S.  and  internationally. 
Obviously  things  were  going  on  in  other  places--!  don't  think 
that  little  low-end  office  was  the  only  place  in  the  world  where 
these  things  were  being  thought  about,  but  I  do  think  that  the 
ideas  were  very  pure  in  that  place,  in  that  space.   Those  beliefs 
were  very  real  and  honest,  and  they  represented  opportunity  for 
people  where  that  opportunity  would  not  have  existed  in  other 
places.   I  don't  care  about  the  money,  and  I  don't  care  about  the 
time  sheets,  and  I  don't  care  about  whether  people  were  liked  and 
got  services  and  people  weren't  liked  and  didn't  get  services  or 
whatever.   I  care  a  lot  more  about  what  the  place  stood  for,  and 
I  think  that's  had  a  lasting  impact  on  the  movement.   And 
certainly  it's  had  a  lasting  impact  on  my  attitude  about 
disability. 


The  Role  of  the  Center  for  Independent  Living 

O'Hara:    Now  CIL  was  going  also  at  the  same  time,  having  started  in  '72, 
Did  you  have  contact  with  CIL  at  that  time  also? 

Breslin:   A  little  bit. 
O'Hara:    Where  was  it? 
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Breslin:   It  was  on  Telegraph  Avenue.   It  had  been  there  a  couple  of  years. 
I  guess  it  moved  there  in  maybe  '73.   I'm  not  sure,  but  that's 
where  it  was.   The  first  time  I  went  there  actually  was  for  a  job 
interview  for  the  job  placement  position,  which  I  wasn't  hired 
for--I  was  hired  for  the  same  job  at  Cal  two  weeks  later  or  a 
month  later  or  something.   So  that  was  my  first  interaction 
there,  and  it  probably  didn't  get  a  lot  better.   I  had  very 
little  contact  with  CIL;  I  didn't  really  know  anybody  there.   I 
met  Judy  Heumann,  I  guess,  in  '75  or  '76,  and  got  to  be  friends 
with  her.   But  she  was  drawing  on  every  single  disabled  person  in 
the  Bay  Area  who  could  be  called  upon  for  anything- -you  know,  for 
meetings  and  for  whatever  was  needed. 

So  I  was  seen  as  representing  Cal  in  some  ways--DSP  was 
involved  in  a  lot  of  what  was  going  on,  but  I  was  really  involved 
at  CIL  in  a  lot  of  what  was  going  on  because  they  were  bringing 
people  in  to  talk  about  employment  policy  issues.   I  was  learning 
as  I  went,  so  I  don't  think  I  made  that  much  of  a  contribution, 
but  I  was  involved  though  I  spent  very  little  time  there.   I 
didn't  hang  out  there,  I  didn't  really  have  friends  there,  it  was 
not  part  of  my  world.   My  world  was  much  more  oriented  toward  the 
campus  world  and  also  the  connections  and  relationships  I  had 
established  in  my  job.   CIL  was  sort  of  ancillary  to  that- -at 
some  personal  level,  though  professionally  I  dealt  with  them  a 
lot.   The  place  didn't  have  a  big  influence  on  me;  DSP  did,  but 
CIL  did  not.   If  you're  going  to  be  in  the  Berkeley  community  in 
1975  and  '76,  you're  going  to  deal  in  some  way  or  another  with 
every  institution  that  was  in  place,  and  certainly  CIL  was  a  big 
player. 

O'Hara:   How? 

Breslin:   Disabled  people  could  go  off  and  run  an  organization  that  in 

theory  allowed  us  to  make  our  own  decisions  about  the  programs  in 
our  lives  and  the  direction  of  our  lives  and  the  policies  that 
affected  us.   As  DSP  stood  for  us  out  of  principle,  so  did  CIL  to 
me,  in  retrospect,  and  it  still  does.   Those  principles  allowed  a 
lot  of  people  to  come  together,  to  experience  these  new  freedoms 
in  ways  that  just  hadn't  been  possible  before.   There  was  also 
this  larger  political  movement  going  on  in  those  days,  and  all  of 
this  was  interwoven:  there  were  aspects  of  the  women's  movement, 
aspects  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  aspects  of  the  early  post- 
Vietnam  era  vets'  movement,  and  all  of  those  were  overlapping 
both  on  campus  and  at  CIL. 

To  me,  though  I  distinguish  the  campus  from  CIL  in  the  sense 
that  —  in  terms  of  my  personal  relationships--!  see  them  as 
basically  one  set  of  beliefs  that  transcended  the  offices  and  the 
bureaucratic  delineations.   The  beliefs  and  the  principles  were 
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the  same  in  both  places.   CIL  was  certainly  credited  with  having 
been  created  as  a  result  of  what  had  been  going  on  on  campus. 
But  I  think  that  there  was  also  probably  a  community  momentum 
which  was  going  on  at  that  time,  which  was  bigger  than  the 
campus.   It  was  a  larger  national  movement;  people  were  beginning 
to  migrate  to  the  Bay  Area  because  of  the  availability  of 
attendant  services  and  because  of  Cal's  reputation  and  because 
CIL  was  there  and  was  perceived  as  being  a  place  where  disabled 
people  could  come  and  hang  out  and  learn  about  freedoms  that  they 
hadn't  really  had  in  other  places.   So  it  was  a  magnet  for 
people;  the  place  bustled,  and  quickly. 

Now  it's  much  more  an  issue  of  whether  people  get  services, 
but  it  sort  of  wasn't  then--it  was  much  more  a  question  of 
whether  you  could  come  there  and  understand  about  your  own  life 
and  your  own  options  and  to  get  some  insight  and  some  peer 
support.   That  was  absolutely  something  the  place  did  do,  and 
whether  it  did  it  in  a  structured  way  isn't  even  the  issue;  it 
did  it  informally,  it  did  it  as  a  part  of  its  culture.   I  don't 
really  care  whether  the  services  were  particularly  good  because 
the  climate  and  the  attitude  and  orientation  of  the  people  who 
were  there  were  promoting  something  that  was  brand  new,  something 
that  was  very  different  about  the  way  it  was  possible  to  lead 
one's  life  in  Kansas  City.   And  that  stuff  was  very  important. 
Maybe  you  couldn't  get  decent  attendant  referrals  then  or  now, 
but  the  success  of  the  place  has  to  be  measured  in  something  more 
than  the  numbers  on  the  tally  sheet,  I  think.   I  don't  think  it's 
a  popular  position,  but  it  is  my  belief. 
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V   SECTION  504  OF  THE  REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1973:  THE  REGULATIONS 


Legislative  History  of  the  Act;  Role  of  Congressional  Staffers 


O'Hara:    Section  504  is  sort  of  interwoven  through  this  whole  period  from 
1973  onward,  and  I  think  we  need  to  have  you  talk  about  that. 
What  would  be  a  good  approach  for  that?  Maybe  a  brief  history  of 
the  Rehab  Act  would  be  a  good  place  to  start,  if  that's  something 
you  feel  like  you  could  or  would  do. 

Breslin:   The  Rehab  Act  was  first  enacted  in  1920.   It  was  amended 

periodically.   In  1973  funding  amendments  established  how  much 
money  would  be  made  available  to  the  states  to  operate  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  for  people  with  disabilities.   In 
addition  to  those  funding  formula  updates  and  changes,  something 
called  Title  V  was  also  added.   Title  V  contained  a  number  of 
provisions,  one  of  which  was  Section  504,  which  for  the  first 
time  articulated  a  nondiscrimination  provision  for  people  with 
disabilities  in  programs  that  received  federal  financial 
assistance.   It  is  forty-two  or  forty-three  words,  and  is  modeled 
after  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.   This  little  section  says  that 
if  you  get  federal  money  you  can't  discriminate  against  people 
with  disabilities. 

O'Hara:    How  did  that  get  into  that  act?  Who  put  it  in? 

Breslin:   That  depends  on  who  you  read  or  who  you  talk  to  [laughs].   The 
existence  of  504,  according  to  most  sources,  was  happenstance. 
It  was  serendipity.   A  number  of  young  staffers  in  the  Congress 
had  this  idea  from  knowing  a  few  people  with  disabilities  and 
having  a  little  bit  of  experience  in  developmental  disabilities. 
The  real  issues  people  faced  on  the  street  were  bias,  stereotype, 
fear,  and  prejudice,  and  those  problems  were  much  greater  than 
the  problems  stemming  from  the  physical  limitation  of  disability. 
In  thinking  about  how  to  solve  the  problem,  a  handful  of 
congressional  staffers  took  the  lead—I'm  thinking  about  Lisa 
Walker,  Nic  Edes-- 
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O'Hara:   Who  did  they  work  for? 

Breslin:   Various  people;  Harrison  Williams,  Jake  [Jacob  K.]  Javits.   The 
staffers  were  either  civil  rights  lawyers  or  civil  rights 
activists  at  some  political  level  and  had  been  involved  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.   They  were  basically 
young  civil  rights  proponents,  and  they  were  charged  with 
updating  the  federal  funding  formulas  for  state  rehab  programs. 
But  this  idea  of  throwing  in  an  antidiscrimination  provision  was 
bandied  about,  apparently  kind  of  informally.   The  story  goes--I 
don't  know  if  it's  true  or  not—we  were  actually  recently  talking 
about  needing  to  go  back  and  interview  Ann  Rosewater,  Nic  Edes, 
and  Lisa  Walker  particularly,  because  they  were  all  there,  in 
order  to  remember  how  it  actually  happened.   They  were 
interviewed  for  Richard  Scotch's  book.1  I'm  basically  saying 
what  he  said  in  his  book,  because  I  don't  know  how  it  happened 
since  I  wasn't  there—they  were  apparently  sitting  around 
drafting  language  for  the  amendments  and  started  talking  about 
the  civil  rights  issue. 

They  basically  took  the  position  that  this  idea  of 
discrimination  is  as  bad  as  the  fact  that  you  can't  walk  if  you 
use  a  wheelchair,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  some  legislative  way 
to  address  both  the  vocational  rehab  side  of  the  problem  and  also 
the  societal  issues.   The  story  goes  that  one  of  them,  Nic  Edes  I 
think,  ran  down  the  hall  and  pulled  out  some  document  and  brought 
it  back  and  put  it  on  the  table.   They  looked  up  the  key  phrase 
in  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act— that  you  can't  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race  in  programs  that  get  federal  money.   They  copied  it 
basically,  and  added  it  in  the  statute. 

So  504  was  revolutionary,  because  it  basically  copied  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.   In  thinking  about  504  now,  of  course,  we  look 
back  on  that  as  the  pivotal  moment  historically,  when  the  disability 
public  policy  model  shifted  from  the  medical-rehabilitation 
orientation  to  a  socio-political  model.   It  took  a  while  for  504  to 
have  meaning,  but  in  terms  of  the  actual  act  itself,  the  creation  o: 
Section  504  in  Title  V  of  the  1973  Rehab  amendments  is  the  moment 
when  that  transformation  really  began  to  take  place. 

O'Hara:   Do  you  happen  to  know  if  those  staffers  had  been  influenced  at 
all  by  anybody  with  a  disability? 

Breslin:   Yes.   Judy  Heumann  had  worked  with  Lisa  Walker  in  Harrison 

Williams'  office,  and  they  dealt  with  the  practical  issues  of 


Richard  K.  Scotch.   From  Good  Will  to  Civil  Rights:  Transforming 
Federal  Disability  Policy  (Philadelphia:  Temple  University  Press,  1984). 
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trying  to  go  places  and  deal  with  life.   Others  were  involved  in 
the  early  Willowbrook  litigation.   Willowbrook  was  an  institution 
for  people  with  developmental  disabilities;  it  was  a  ghastly 
place  in  the  late  sixties.   Exposes  were  done  to  bring  to  light 
the  treatment  of  people  of  disabilities.   Over  a  period  of  eight 
or  ten  years,  litigation  took  place  which  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Bill  of  Rights  Act, 
and  Willowbrook  was  eventually  shut  down.   It  began  to  really 
focus  attention  on  the  issues  of  people  with  developmental 
disabilities  and  started  a  whole  movement  of 
deinstitutionalization. 

I  think  the  staffs'  exposure  to  disability  in  personal  terms 
had  to  do  with  the  handful  of  people  who  were  working  in  the 
House  and  Senate  who  had  disabilities,  and  Judy  was  among  them. 
I  think  that  probably  her--I  don't  know  if  she  had  an 
interpretation  of  this  at  the  time,  but  certainly  her  personal 
life  experiences  were  influential  in  their  thinking  about  this. 
The  Rehab  Act  is  well-known  for  having  been  vetoed  twice  by 
Nixon.   But  he  didn't  veto  it  because  of  504.  He  vetoed  it 
because  he  had  some  problem  with  another  aspect  of  the 
amendments. 

Anyway,  504  just  "happened,"  and  it  was  amazing  because 
there's  very  little  legislative  history.   There  are  a  few  floor 
statements  from  Harrison  Williams,  and  Jake  Javits  and  a  few 
others  that  went  into  the  Congressional  Record  about  504.   It  was 
interesting  because  as  504  started  to  be  litigated,  there  was 
very  little  record  of  congressional  intent.   Usually  when  you 
can't  figure  out  what  a  statute  means,  you  go  back  and  look  at 
what  Congress  says  in  the  public  record.   That  helps  to  formulate 
the  case  for  or  against  a  particular  position.   There  was  and 
still  is  very  little,  which  was  good  and  bad.   It  was  good  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  possible  to  create  the  record  after  the  law  was 
passed.   And  it  was  bad  because  in  hard  times,  when  the  Davis 
ruling  came  down  for  example  —  the  first  Supreme  Court  case  on 
504--there  was  little  in  the  Congressional  Record  to  clarify  what 
Congress  intended  with  respect  to  implementation  of  504. 

My  understanding  about  504  is  that  there  was  some  discussion 
a  year  or  two  before  about  trying  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
to  include  504,  but  that  was  considered  improbable  in  terms  of 
success.   The  race  community  would  be  very  opposed  to  opening  up 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  because  they  were  afraid  that 
once  you  open  it  there  could  be  many  weakening  amendments,  and 
there  wasn't  much  interest  in  including  disability.   It  wasn't 
legitimized  enough  as  an  issue.   Adding  a  civil  rights  provision 
to  the  Rehab  Act  didn't  make  a  lot  of  logical  sense  because  it 
should  have  been  its  own  statute,  if  it  couldn't  be  added  to  the 
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existing  civil  rights  statutes.   The  rehab  statute  was  a  quick 
and  dirty  vehicle  available  to  make  504  work.   Again,  I  wasn't 
around;  I  didn't  get  into  what  was  going  on  in  the  area  until 
'75.   I  know  about  this  from  talking  to  people  who  were  involved 
with  it  at  the  time  and  reading  myself,  so  I'm  reiterating  what  I 
understand  the  history  to  be.   I  could  be  wrong,  I  could  be 
continuing  to  perpetuate  some  mythology  that  isn't  accurate,  but 
that's  the  story  as  I  understand  it. 


Crafting  the  504  Regulations,  1973-1977:  A  Catalyst  for  the 
Community 


Breslin:   Now  the  problem  with  504  was  nobody  understood  what  it  meant  to 
not  discriminate  against  disabled  people,  because  it  was  a 
completely  new  idea  in  public  policy,  an  absolutely  new  way  of 
thinking  about  the  issues  that  put  the  burden  of  dealing  with  the 
consequence  of  disability  on  society  instead  of  on  the  person. 
Society  had  to  fix  its  policies  and  its  barriers  rather  than  the 
person  with  a  disability  being  medically  cured  or  having  one's 
disability  somehow  or  another  mitigated  based  on  medical 
intervention  or  so-called  "vocational  rehabilitation."   So  it 
shifted  the  game  very  dramatically. 

The  next  issue  was,  what  does  discrimination  mean?   The 
period  between  '73  and  '77  was  the  period  when  the  then- 
Department  of  Health  Education  and  Welfare  was  charged  with 
writing  regulations  which  would  interpret  what  discrimination 
meant  so  that  the  entities  that  were  required  to  comply  with  it, 
those  that  received  federal  financial  assistance  like  states, 
cities,  counties,  and  schools  would  have  some  guidance  about  what 
to  do.   So  the  public  policy  issues  between  '73  and  '77  had  to  do 
with  crafting  these  regulations  that  would  give  guidance.   That 
process,  and  the  result  of  that  process,  which  is  the  regulations 
that  implement  504,  signed  in  1977,  created  an  environment  in 
which  great  political  activity  and  organizing  and  input  and 
participation  by  the  disability  community  became  the  name  of  the 
game.   It  was  a  very  empowering  period,  unlike  the  civil  rights 
movement  where  grassroots  activism  and  organizing  served  as  a 
catalyst  to  get  the  federal  legislation  enacted.   The  statute-- 
504  had  no  grassroots  momentum  at  all.   Few  even  knew  it  existed 
for  a  long  time  after  it  was  enacted.   But  it  served  as  an 
empowerment  tool  itself.   So  there  is  an  interesting  difference 
between  the  Civil  Rights  Act—the  momentum  that  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act—and  504,  which  served  as  its 
own  catalyst. 
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O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


Was  there  a  significant  reason  that  HEW  was  chosen  as  lead  agency 
for  504? 

As  opposed  to  say,  Department  of  Justice?  Yes.   Issues  affecting 
people  with  disabilities  were  thought  to  be  understood  by 
bureaucrats  who  were  involved  in  health,  education,  and  welfare, 
as  opposed  to  peace,  freedom,  and  justice  [laughter].   So  the 
docs,  the  educators,  the  rehab  professionals,  were  all  under  this 
umbrella  of  health,  education,  and  welfare.   They're  supposed  to 
know  about  our  stuff,  so  they  were  charged  with  the  role  of 
creating  the  regulations. 

II 

You  talked  about  how  Section  504  got  into  the  Rehab  Act  and  that 
HEW  was  charged  with  doing  the  regulations,  and  that  the  period 
from  '73  to  '77  was  a  time  of  formulating  those  regulations.   Can 
you  give  some  more  detail  about  that?   I  know  you  mentioned  that 
you  were  reviewing  the  regs  at  CIL  at  one  point. 

I  came  into  this  process  toward  the  tail  end  of  it,  but  my  under 
standing  was  that  HEW  drafted  regulations  —  and  I  believe  there  were 
a  couple  of  key  players  involved  in  that  drafting  process  to  whom  we 
owe  a  great  deal.   Again,  Richard  Scotch  did  a  great  job  documenting 
all  this  stuff.   I  don't  know  how  much  of  it  is  mythology. 

John  Wodatch  was  a  civil  rights  lawyer  working  for  HEW  at 
the  time,  and  he  was  responsible  for  coordinating  early  drafts  of 
the  regulations--!  mentioned  his  name  only  because  he's  now 
heading  up  the  Department  of  Justice  ADA  [Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act]  Compliance  Unit  twenty  years  later,  and  he  has 
been  a  staunch  advocate,  supporter,  and  promoter  of  the  civil 
rights  cause  for  people  with  disabilities.   He's  a  great  friend, 
and  I  think  we  owe  him.   We  credit  him  casually  for  having 
written  the  504  regulations  because  he  was  very  much  involved  in 
the  early  stages  of  trying  to  think  about  the  issues, 
theoretically,  and  they  were  very  hard  issues. 

There  were  a  bunch  of  other  people  involved,  many  people 
involved  in  various  aspects  of  the  process.   Again,  I'm  repeating 
what  I've  read  and  not  what  I  know  about  the  process,  but  my 
understanding  is  that  it  was  extraordinarily  contentious  because 
a  few  disabled  people  and  disability  organizations  were 
advocating  for  a  much  more  rigorous  position  in  the  regulations 
on  various  things  than  the  feds  were  thinking  about  initially. 
There  were  opponents  and  proponents  in  the  agency,  and  the 
various  drafts  that  were  written  were  viewed  internally—they 
were  probably  put  out  for  some  kind  of  public  comment  in  the 
early  stages,  but  I  actually  don't  remember  because  I  wasn't 
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around;  I  don't  even  remember  what  Scotch  says  about  that.   But  I 
do  know  that  at  the  time  when  I  started  looking  at  drafts  the 
disability  community  was  really  beginning  to  raise  hell.   ACCD, 
which  is  the  American  Coalition  of  Citizens  with  Disabilities,  in 
Washington  was  beginning  to  say,  in  the  '75  to  '76  period,  "Come 
on,  it's  been  three  years,  the  drafts  have  been  circulated.   The 
implementation  of  504,  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  nonexistent 
because  everybody  says  we  don't  know  what  it  even  means.   So  the 
only  recourse  you've  got  if  you  have  a  disability  is  to  file  a 
lawsuit,  and  then  you're  stuck  with  the  courts'  interpretation, 
who  also  have  no  basis  for  interpreting  anything." 


Early  Drafts  and  Definitions 


Breslin:   So  the  community  was  beginning  to  press  for  some  resolution  to 
the  regulations.   I  have  no  idea  at  what  stage  I  came  in  on  the 
process,  because  I  know  that  drafts  had  circulated,  and  there  had 
been  many  discussions,  and  [Joseph]  Califano,  who  was  then  the 
secretary  of  HEW,  had  been  pressured  in  a  variety  of  ways  from 
the  disability  community- -primarily  ACCD  and  to  some  extent  some 
of  the  smaller  organizations  in  a  couple  of  other  states  —  to 
publish  the  regulations.   The  first  draft  that  I  saw  was  a  draft 
that  was  being  reviewed  at  CIL  by  a  small  group  of  people.   I 
didn't  have  a  clue  what  I  was  looking  at;  my  entire,  sole  frame 
of  reference  for  looking  at  this  document  was  the  fact  that  I  was 
familiar  with  and  had  talked  about  and  trained  a  little  bit  and 
knew  something  about  the  regulations  implementing  503,  which  was 
the  federal  contractor  portion  of  Title  V.   I  had  that  frame  of 
reference,  but  504  was  so  much  bigger  in  scope  because  it  went 
way  beyond  employment. 

1  was  brought  in  to  look  at  whatever  draft  this  was  because 
somebody  thought  I  knew  something  about  employment.   So  I  had 
some  point  of  view,  but  the  rest  of  it  was  a  complete 
befuddlement  to  me;  I  had  no  idea  what  I  was  looking  at.   There 
were  various  provisions  in  a  number  of  the  early  drafts  which  did 
all  sorts  of  strange  things.   One  draft  provided  for  this  idea  of 
consortia  for  universities.   Instead  of  every  campus  providing 
access  and  services  for  people  with  disabilities,  one  campus 
would  be  outfitted,  and  everybody  would  go  to  the  one  campus. 

One  of  the  big  issues  in  trying  to  craft  these  regulations 
was  understanding  how  to  deal  with  the  difference  between 
building  a  new  structure,  in  which  you  could  reasonably  easily 
provide  architectural  access,  and  trying  to  retrofit  an  existing 
structure- -which  could  be  impossible  or  extraordinarily  costly, 
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or  maybe  not  so  costly—either  one  of  those  things  was  a 
possibility.   Trying  to  figure  out  a  policy  solution  to  that 
issue  that  could  be  sold  politically  was  a  very  big  problem. 

So  this  idea  of  consortia,  which  was  also  a  function  of 
cost,  and  this  idea  of  what  to  do  about  existing  structures,  and 
the  concept  of  who  should  be  covered  under  the  statute—who  was 
considered  a  person  with  a  disability—were  big  contentious 
problems.   Everybody  had  their  points  of  view  about  it,  and  I 
really  believe  in  my  heart  of  hearts  that  John  Wodatch  had  some 
vision  of  this,  that  he  was  the  one  who  systematically,  every 
time  there  was  an  issue  raised  about  who  should  be  covered—he '  s 
the  one  who  crafted  and  came  up  with  the  idea  of  the  three-tiered 
definition  of  disability.   He  got  the  principle,  this  idea  that 
bias  and  discrimination  and  prejudice  is  what  keep  people  from 
getting  hired,  and  that  that's  got  to  be  the  basis  for  coming  up 
with  who's  covered. 


The  Three-Tier  Definition 


O'Hara:    Can  you  describe  the  three  tiers? 

Breslin:   It's  got  to  be  a  definition  that's  not  solely  based  on  diagnosis 
but  also  is  based  on  the  way  one  interfaces  with  the  world,  which 
is  a  new  concept. 

The  three-tier  definition,  which  is  with  us  today  in  the 
ADA,  goes  this  way:  a  person  who  is  covered  under  504  is  somebody 
who  has  a  physical  or  mental  impairment  which  substantially 
limits  one  or  more  major  life  activity.   That's  the  first  tier. 
The  second  tier  is  somebody  who's  got  a  record  of  such  an 
impairment,  and  the  third  tier  is  someone  who's  perceived  as 
having  such  an  impairment  whether  or  not  they  actually  have  it. 

He's  the  one  who  came  up  with  this  idea,  because  he  was 
really  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  you've  got  the  thing— if  you  use 
a  [wheel]chair— clearly  you're  going  to  be  covered  under  the 
statute.   That's  the  intent.   If  you've  got  a  record— arguably 
you  don't  have  the  disability  now,  but  you  had  it  before,  even 
though  it's  not  currently  going  on— the  record  could  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  excluding  you  from  participation  in  something, 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  legitimate  reason  to  exclude  you.   The 
perception  category  was  the  most  contentious,  I  think,  because  he 
was  persuaded  by  the  idea  that  some  people  don't  have  a  physical 
or  mental  limitation  following  from  actual  impairment,  but  they 
are  perceived  as  having  one.   For  example,  if  you  have  severe 
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facial  scarring,  you  may  have  no  physical  or  mental  limitation, 
but  you're  going  to  be  ostracized  by  society  potentially,  and 
that  that  attitude  about  the  condition  is  as  handicapping  as  is 
the  limitation  following  from  having  a  spinal  cord  injury,  for 
example. 

He  was  very  committed,  I  think,  to  this  idea  that  you've  got 
to  define  the  "who's  covered"  question  carefully.   You've  got  to 
define  the  coverage,  you  have  to  think  it  through  in  terms  of 
what  the  public  policy  implications  are. 


Affirmative  Action  and  Disability 


Breslin:   Anyway,  when  I  first  became  involved  with  looking  at  the  drafts-- 
as  I  say,  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  looking  at,  but  those  were  the 
issues  that  people  were  talking  about.   There  were  a  bunch  of 
other  issues  too.   For  example,  there  was  no  affirmative  action 
requirement  in  employment,  though  there  was  an  affirmative  action 
requirement  in  503.   So  there  was  a  lot  of  discussion  about 
whether  that  was  an  appropriate  thing  to  omit,  and  people  were 
feeling  that  it  didn't  make  sense  to  do  that  because  the 
affirmative  action  record  was  fairly  dismal.   I  think  people  felt 
that  the  503  record,  even  though  there  wasn't  much  of  one  at  that 
point,  was  poor.   People  were  being  hired,  people  were  being 
included  on  the  lists  of  meeting  the  affirmative  action 
requirement  who  did  not  have  severe  or  significant  disabilities. 
People  with  something  fairly  minor  would  be  counted,  and  that  was 
not  the  point.   Even  if  something  fairly  minor  might  rise  to  the 
level  of  being  significant  enough  to  be  counted  at  all,  it  might 
not  still  be  very  severe.   There  would  be  some  cut-off  point 
where  people  would  no  longer  be  —  there  would  be  no  motivation  to 
bring  people  into  employment  solely  to  meet  the  affirmative 
action  requirement.   So  there  was  disagreement  about  that,  about 
whether  it  was  a  good  idea  or  not. 

I  think  that  in  the  end  everybody  felt  that  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  was  to  level  the  playing  field—not  to  provide 
anything  extra.   And  the  affirmative  action  issue  was  contentious 
in  race,  and  it  was  one  of  those  things  I  think  people  felt  may 
have  some  downside,  and  that  the  downside  might  make  it  worth 
letting  go  of  it. 

That's  my  early  recollection  of  it,  as  being  a  series  of 
meetings  where  I  knew  nothing  and  where  I  was  basically  learning 
about  all  of  this. 
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O'Hara:   Who  else  was  at  these  local  meetings? 

Breslin:   Good  question.   There  were  people  who  I  probably  didn't  know,  who 
were  government  officials  of  some  stripe.   1  know  there  were 
probably  East  Bay  public  interest  or  legal  services  attorneys 
involved  in  some  of  these  meetings.   I  have  a  very  clear  memory 
of  sitting  in  the  back  room  at  CIL,  which  I  think  I've  said  to 
you  before,  and  having  a  bunch  of  people  sitting  around,  and  I 
know  it  was  Judy,  I  know  it  was  John,  I  know  it  was  a  couple  of 
people  from  the  employment  consortia  that  I  was  involved  with, 
and  I  think  there  were  probably  a  couple  of  local  attorneys  too 
who  were  trying  to  sort  it  out.   Judy  was  bringing  people  in  who 
had  some  experience  in  race,  to  try  and  see  if  there  was  any 
crossover  understanding  of  the  issues.   I  think  she  was 
certainly—because  she  had  worked  in  Harrison  Williams'  office- 
more  familiar  with  this  regulatory  to-ing  and  fro-ing  than  I  was, 
and  had  a  little  more  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  these 
various  concepts.   It  was  all  Greek  to  me.   God,  what  a  joke  to 
think  that  we  were  able  to  actually  figure  anything  out. 


Growing  Opposition  to  Delays  in  Implementing  504 


O'Hara:   Time  is  moving  on  then,  and  the  regulations  have  been  reviewed 
and  reviewed  — 

Breslin:   Well,  this  is  "76.   Reviewed  and  reviewed,  and  Calif ano  was 

stalling  on  implementing  them.   The  last  go-round  involved  his 
declaration  that  he  was  going  to  pull  them  back—they  were  about 
to  published,  and  he  was  under  a  fair  amount  of  pressure  from  a 
number  of  constituency  organizations.   I  think  the  universities 
were  probably  coming  in  fairly  heavy-handedly  about  what  this  is 
really  going  to  mean  in  terms  of  their  programs,  and  he  was 
pretty  much  persuaded  that  he  needed  to  pull  them  back  again  and 
review  them  one  more  time.   When  he  decided  to  do  that,  that  was 
the  end  of  the  line  because  by  that  time  there  was  a  string  of 
cases  that  had  come  up  through  the  courts  —  a  whole  series  of 
really  interesting  cases  — and  a  lot  of  the  cases—not  all  of 
them,  but  a  lot  of  them— people  were  winning  cases  in  the  courts, 
under  the  statute.   There  was  some  need  to  accelerate  the 
momentum,  because  the  law  existed.   If  the  government  agency 
charged  with  explicating  the  principles  wasn't  going  to  do  its 
job,  then  people  were  just  going  to  go  to  court  and  take  their 
chances  and  hope  to  God  you've  got  some  judge  and  some  attorney 
who  can  represent  the  facts  in  a  way  that's  sympathetic. 
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So  he  threatens  to  pull  the  regulation  back  for  further 
review--!  don't  know  how  many  times  this  is,  but  this  is  a 
precipitous  decision  because  the  disability  community- -ACCD, 
Berkeley  CIL,  and  a  number  of  other  groups  — 

O'Hara:   Do  you  recall  any  of  those  groups? 

Breslin:   There  was  a  group  in  Chicago,  there  was  a  group  in  New  York. 
Disabled  in  Action  in  New  York  opposed  his  move,  and  I  can't 
remember  the  name  of  the  group  in  Chicago.  ACCD  had  branches  or 
membership  entities  in  a  number  of  cities.   This  is  where  Kitty's 
and  Judy's  recollections  will  be  much  stronger  than  mine.   I  have 
a  vague  recollection  that  there  were  a  few  early  CIL's  in  some  of 
these  places  too;  they  were  definitely  ACCD  membership 
organizations  that  were  offshoots  of  governor's  committees  or 
mayor's  committees  on  what  was  then  called  employment  of  people 
with  disabilities.   Some  of  that  little  constellation  of  people 
had  either  formed  CIL's  or  had  formed  ad  hoc  community 
organizations  that  were  beginning  to  come  into  play. 

O'Hara:    Was  ACCD  formed  for  this  purpose? 

Breslin:   No.   I  don't  think  I  know  the  ACCD  system  very  well,  either. 

They  were  formed  in  the  early  to  mid  seventies  for—it's  possible 
that  the  original  purpose  was  to  actually  force  the  issue  into 
these  regulations  way  back  after  the  statute  was  enacted,  but 
they  certainly  were  involved  in  a  lot  more  than  just  that. 
Again,  I'm  too  weak  on  their  history  to  be  useful  here;  I'm 
really  guessing. 

O'Hara:    I  don't  want  to  divert,  anyway.   You're  talking  about  the 

beginning  of  a  coalition  all  over  the  country,  and  were  starting 
to  be  very  alert  to  this. 

Breslin:   Yes.   The  organizations  that  were  in  touch  with  ACCD--the 

Berkeley  CIL  had  a  community  affairs  office,  and  Kitty  and  Hale 
[Zukas]  were  in  charge—that  meant  they  were  doing  the  political 
organizing.   They  were  in  touch  with  individuals  and  small  groups 
in  a  number  of  cities  around  the  country,  and  ACCD  certainly  had 
its  national  membership,  and  it  was  involved  with  a  number  of 
people.   But  my  viewpoint  on  this,  which  is  maybe  not  borne  out 
by  the  record,  is  that  the  demonstrations  were  agreed  to 
nationally  on  whatever  the  day  was  that  everybody  went--I  can't 
remember  what  the  first  day  was—to  try  to  force  some  public 
attention  to  the  issue. 

The  idea  of  taking  over  the  federal  building  and  staying 
there  was  not  something  that  ACCD  was  in  charge  of  having  dreamt 
up,  in  my  view.   I  think  that  Judy  and  Kitty— Kitty  particularly 
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--having  lots  of  experience  with  this  kind  of  thing,  had  in  the 
back  of  their  minds  engineered  the  idea  that  there  was  going  to 
need  to  be  a  federal  building  takeover  someplace,  and  probably 
this  was  the  best  place  to  do  it  because  there  was  some  support 
available.   That  was  not  publicly  discussed.   It  was  privately 
discussed,  but  it  was  not  publicly  discussed.   It  wasn't  publicly 
discussed  amongst  the  groups  because  I  think  probably  there  was 
some  question  about  whether  it  was  safe  to  do  that,  to  let  that 
be  an  agenda  up front --though  certainly  the  demonstrations  in 
those  various  cities  at  those  periods  of  time  were  upfront. 

O'Hara:   Were  you  involved  in  this  planning  with  Kitty  and  Judy? 

Breslin:   Only  at  the  very  tail  end  of  it.   They  were  bringing  in  a  number 
of  people  from  the  community  who  were- -at  this  stage  at  CIL  the 
little  paralegal  project  had  been  formed,  and  it  was  probably  six 
months  old.   It  had  been  formed  because  there  was  so  much  need 
for  some  legal  support  for  people  who  were  having  problems- 
parents  with  kids  having  problems  with  education  issues,  and  a 
lot  of  people  with  disabilities,  primarily  mobility  disabilities, 
were  having  access  issues.   People  wanted  something  done.   When 
the  cops  were  called  and  the  fire  department  was  called  because 
you  were  sitting  in  the  aisle  of  some  movie  theater,  you  know, 
people  were  sick  of  that.   There  was  constant  kind  of  momentum 
toward—we  can't  just  use  civil  disobedience  as  the  basis  for 
challenging  every  single  one  of  these  things  that  happens.   So 
the  little  paralegal  program  was  formed—they  were  basically  lay 
advocates- -with  some  support  from  and  training  by  the  Alameda 
County  legal  services  office. 

O'Hara:   Who  were  they? 

Breslin:   Patty  Finnegan,  Gary  Gill--a  handful  of  maybe  six  or  seven  people 
with  disabilities  were  trained  and  paid  out  of  a  little  grant 
that  the  legal  services  of  Alameda  County  made  available  to  CIL. 
Their  attorney,  Cliff  Sweet,  was  the  supervisor  of  this  little 
operation,  and  it  was  in  a  storefront  across  from  the  main  CIL 
building  on  Telegraph.   And  Ed  0'Neill--let ' s  see,  a  couple  of 
other  people—they  had  so  many  people  coming  in  there  needing 
legal  advice  that  they  couldn't  handle  it.   They  opened  the 
doors,  and  the  place  was— they  couldn't  get  the  cards  filled  up 
fast  enough  because  of  the  swamp  of  need,  which  was  pretty 
interesting. 

The  people  who  were  involved  in  the  paralegal  program— the 
community  affairs  department  of  CIL,  which  was  their  political 
organizing  arm,  a  handful  of  people  from  the  community  who  were 
known  to  be  supportive  of  the  issue  and  I  was  among  them- -were 
asked  to  come  to  a  meeting.   At  this  point,  Ann  Rosewater  was  out 
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here  visiting,  I  think—she  may  have  come  out  for  this  purpose;  I 
don't  remember—and  she  was  actually  between  jobs;  she  was  on  her 
way  to  go  work  for  the  Children's  Defense  Fund.   She  was 
completely  familiar  with  the  regulations  and  what  the  issues 
were.   In  her  inimitable  fashion,  she  sat  down  and  laid  out  the 
issues. 

I  couldn't  have  figured  the  issues  out  if  my  life  depended 
on  it,  but  she  laid  out  the  issues,  and  she  said,  "These  are  the 
issues  that  if  you  want  to  talk  to  the  press,  these  are  the 
issues  that  are  of  concern  to  the  administration.   These  are  the 
ones  that  are  the  cause  for  the  regulations  having  been  pulled 
back  and  not  published.   These  are  the  ones  where  they  want  to  do 
some  review  and  some  reconsideration."  She  taught  everybody. 
This  was  the  101  version  of  what  the  issues  were,  and  she  gave  us 
some  strategies  for  talking  about  the  issues.   Nobody  knew 
anything.   I  mean,  it's  not  like  there  was  some  huge  legal 
practice  around  these  issues;  this  was  all  relatively  new  stuff 
conceptually.   We  knew  what  the  theoretical  problems  were,  and  we 
knew  that  we  had  to  take  some  position  on  any  proposed  changes 
that  might  come  down  on  those  problems.   That  was  about  it. 


The  504  Sit-in  in  San  Francisco.  1977 


Breslin:   In  terms  of  the  early  decisions  that  were  made  about  how  to  go 
about  the  organizing  of  the  demonstrations--!  knew  they  were 
scheduled,  and  I  had  done  my  part  to  get  people  to  agree  to  go  to 
the  rally  and  I  had  been  involved  with  the  mechanics  of  the  thing 
and,  in  this  early  meeting,  I  tried  to  understand  the  issues. 

We  all  showed  up  on  whatever  the  day  was  that  the  thing 
started,  and  indeed,  everybody  trotted  into  the  federal  building. 
Some  of  us  stayed,  and  the  rest  is  history,  I  guess  [chuckles]. 

O'Hara:    Which  has  to  be  spelled  out.   Okay,  so  you  went  over  to  the  plaza 
in  front  of  the  federal  buildings,  and  what  was  happening? 

Breslin:   There  were  rallies  and  speakers  — 
O'Hara:   Who  was  speaking? 

Breslin:   Kitty  was  speaking,  Judy  was  speaking,  Cecil  Williams  from  Glide 
[Memorial  Church],  a  number  of  people  from  the  unions,  lots  of 
people  from  the  disability  community,  activists  from  the  deaf 
community  and  from  the  blind  community.   It  was  a  political  rally 
with  speeches  and  music  and  so  on.   The  press  had  been  called, 
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O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


the  press  came  and  covered  the  rally,  and  then  the  rally  ended 
and  people  went  into  the  federal  building  and  went  to  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  federal  building  and  just  started  sitting  in 
people's  offices. 

People  were  doing  work  in  the  federal  building,  and  this  was 
the  linkage  between  this  office  and  these  regulations:  the  HEW 
regional  office  was  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  federal  building. 
That  was  a  logical  place  to  end  up,  since  HEW  was  in  charge  of 
issuance  of  the  regulations.   The  regional  director,  a  guy  named 
[Joseph]  Maldonado,  had  his  office  on  the  fourth  floor  and  his 
office  was  the  plushest  and  the  one  with  the  carpeting  and  the 
one  with  the  couch  and  all  of  the  phones.  And  people  just 
wandered  in  his  office  and  sat  with  the  secretaries  and  started 
using  telephones,  and  pretty  soon  five  o'clock  came  and  the  staff 
all  went  home,  and  there  we  were,  still  sitting  in  the  building. 
There  was  a  little  bit  of  confusion  at  that  point  because  people 
didn't  really  know  whether  to  try  to  stay  overnight.   A  lot  of 
people  left  because  they  had  attendant  issues  and  other  things. 
I  don't  know  how  other  people  remember  this;  this  is  one  of  these 
things  where--!  don't  know  how  completely  secure  anybody's  memory 
is  on  this.   But  the  first  night  in  that  building,  I  think  there 
were  very  few  people;  I  think  there  were  maybe  five  people. 

Overnight? 

Yes.   Because  nobody  knew  what  to  do.   Everybody  left!   The 
police  were  standing  guard  and  herding  everybody  out,  and  people 
just  left.   Judy  was  trying  hard  to  get  people  to  stay,  and  I 
think  that  there  were  real  logistical  issues,  but  sure  enough, 
about  five  people  stayed  overnight.   Then  everybody  came  back  the 
next  day. 

And  got  in? 

And  got  in,  absolutely.   The  momentum  to  stay,  to  occupy  and  to 
not  leave,  really  built  very  strongly  at  that  point.   It  was 
possible  to  get  in  and  out  at  various  stages  depending  on  who  you 
were  and  what  was  going  on,  but  it  was  the  first  night--as  I 
remember,  and  I  might  be  really  full  of  it;  I  may  just  not  have  a 
clear  memory-- 

You  were  there,  though,  the  first  night? 

I  was  there  until  about  midnight,  and  then  I  went  home  and  went 
to  bed,  and  then  came  back  about  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
Nobody  missed  me  [laughs];  nobody  would  have  cared  either  way. 


O'Hara:    No  one  tried  to  stop  you  from  getting  in  the  second  day? 
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Breslin:   No.   I  think  by  that  time  they  were  beginning  to—well,  it  was 
just  a  bunch  of  "crippled  people."  What  possible  threat  could 
that  be  to  anybody?  And  then  the  next  day,  of  course,  as  the 
rally  continued  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  effort  to  get 
people  mobilized  again  and  to  get  people  to  continue  to  be 
mobilized.   Kitty  was  absolutely  the  strategist  on  the 
mobilization  side  of  the  thing:  get  everybody  there,  get  the 
press  there,  get  the  support  there,  get  people  in  the  building, 
and  deal  with  the  political  end  of  it—what's  the  agenda?  What's 
the  issue?  How  do  we  move  the  issue  forward? 

Her  recollection  of  it  will  be  very  interesting  because 
she's  a  consummate  strategist  at  this  level;  she's  really  great. 
She's  really  an  extremely  effective  public  spokesperson;  she 
unquestionably  was  perceived  as  the  substantive  principal  leader 
in  terms  of  the  reason  why  everybody  was  there,  and  1  think  it 
took  a  while  for  everybody  to  understand  the  issues.   I  really  do 
think  that  people  knew  enough  to  say  we  want  504  signed,  and  if 
you  had  said,  "Why?"  you  could  get,  "Uh,  it's  disabled  people's 
civil  rights."   But  by  God,  it  would  be  hard  to  get  people  past 
that  point. 

Then  people  began  to  understand,  and  every  day  there  would 
be  substantive  meetings  and  updates  on  what  was  going  on,  people 
would  get  briefings,  and  people  were  much  more  equipped  to  be 
able  to  talk  to  the  press  and  articulate  the  issues.   The  whole 
thing  was  pretty  interesting.   This  one  is  so  much  subject  to 
community  mythology  that  it's  really  hard  to  separate  what  really 
happened  from  the  image  that's  created  publicly.   I'm  not  sure 
that  I  can  do  it  either  [chuckles].   It's  part  of  some 
phenomenon,  the  movement- - it ' s  loaded;  it's  seen  as  such  an 
important  moment  historically,  and  it's  got  so  many  implications 
to  it.   So  it's  hard  to  remember  exactly  what  really  happened 
versus  what  was  said  to  have  happened.   The  general  thrust  of 
people's  recollections  is  accurate,  I  think. 

O'Hara:    It  had  some  ragged  edges? 

Breslin:   I  think  it  wasn't  that.   I  know  one  of  the  things  I  didn't 

understand  was  that  we  were  talking  about  a  set  of  regulations 
being  implemented  which  applied  to  the  places  that  got  money  from 
HEW--a  big  huge  federal  agency,  no  doubt  about  it,  and  they  give 
lots  and  lots  of  federal  support  to  many  programs,  to  many  health 
and  educational  and  benefit  programs—but  I  didn't  understand 
until  after  the  demonstration  was  over  that  there's  thirty  some- 
odd  other  federal  agencies;  they  all  have  to  do  regulations,  too. 
I  didn't  get  that.   I  didn't  understand  that.   This  is  a  function 
of  having  not  gone  to  law  school  and  having  not  been  part  of  the 
legislative  process.   In  fact,  it  almost  didn't  matter,  because 
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the  principles  that  the  HEW  regulations  contained  were  all  that 
mattered  because  they  also  became  a  template  for  the  rest  of  the 
agencies.   But  just  the  fact  that  everybody  else  had  to  also  do 
regulations  —  and  I  thought,  Do  we  have  to  do  this  for  every 
agency?   Is  this  going  to  be  the  required  response?  And  in  fact, 
of  course,  it  took  them  forever  to  get  the  rest  of  the  agencies 
to  promulgate  their  regulations—years,  in  fact. 

I'm  speaking  for  my  own  self,  but  I  don't  think  there  were  a 
lot  of  people  in  that  building  that  understood  technically  what 
was  at  stake  exactly. 


Breslin:   [laughs]   As  I  said,  I  was  suggesting  that  people  may  not  have 

really  fully  understood  what  was  at  stake  because  I  didn't,  and  I 
certainly  shouldn't  underestimate  other  people's  competencies. 


The  Symbolic  Importance  of  the  504  Demonstration 


Breslin:   I  think  what  I  was  struggling  to  try  to  convey  is  that  during 

this  period  we  did  a  lot  of  demonstrations.   We  demonstrated  for 
a  variety  of  things.   We  used  civil  disobedience  or  free  speech 
strategies  as  a  way  to  draw  attention  to  a  range  of  issues  from 
in-home  support  services,  attendant  care  issues,  to  accessible 
transit,  to  housing.   It  was  a  tactic  that  was  used  for  a  bunch 
of  things  —  some  local,  some  state-level  things. 

This  particular  demonstration,  though  clearly  historically 
vastly  more  important  than  many  other  things  in  terms  of  the 
outcome,  in  my  own  mind,  I  didn't  understand  that  this  was  any 
more  or  less  important  than  any  other  thing  that  we  had  thought 
was  the  most  important  thing  since  sliced  bread.   I  didn't  get 
what  an  enormous  piece  of  social  policy  engineering  those 
regulations  were.   I  think  probably  the  opposition  to  them  at  the 
federal  level  was  because  somebody  started  to  pay  attention  to 
them  and  started  to  realize  what  it  would  mean  to  actually  have 
to  do  some  of  this  stuff.   It  was  a  phenomenal  piece  of 
engineering  and  represented  stark  changes  in  the  way  disability 
policy  was  going  to  be  carried  out. 

It  was  amazing.   I  know  I  didn't  appreciate  it,  I  didn't 
understand  it.   It  took  me  a  year  or  two  before  I  really 
understood— or  thought  I  understood- -what  it  meant.   And  I  think 
some  people  may  have  been  in  the  same  position  I  was  in,  which  is 
that  it  is  one  of  these  very  important  things  that  we're  doing 
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because  everything  of  the  moment  is  very  important.   Everything 
was  very  important.   I  loved  that  idea  that  this  was  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world,  because  it's  a  nice  way  to  be  doing 
business.   But  I  don't  think  I  appreciated  how  extraordinary, 
conceptually,  this  document  was  that  we  were  talking  about 
getting  implemented. 

I  think  that,  like  DSP  and  CIL,  this  demonstration 
represents  not  so  much  what  was  really  an  important  event,  I 
think  it  also  represented  something  very  principled  and  very 
important.  And  that  was  the  participation  of  people  with 
disabilities  in  shifting  the  social  policy  game  plan  from  the  old 
style  to  the  new  style.   It's  very  emblematic  to  me  of  that 
shift;  it  takes  on  a  life  of  its  own  because  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  twenty  people  in  the  federal  building  understood  the 
exact  impact  of  these  words  —  they  believed  in  the  principle  of 
choice,  the  principle  of  opportunity,  and  the  regulations 
embodied  that  principle  in  incredible  ways.   The  people  maybe 
didn't  understand,  but  they  sure  understood  the  basic  idea,  the 
basic  principle,  the  goal—the  basic  freedom  of  choice,  equality 
goal. 

That  was  the  same  way,  to  me,  that  DSP  and  CIL  embodied 
those  principles.   They  have  unifying  themes  —  the  existence  of 
those  programs  and  this  event  all  kind  of  harkened  to  the  same 
vision,  promoted  the  same  vision.   To  me  that's  why  it  was 
important.   And  it's  got  a  lot  of  very,  very  specific  political 
issues  that  are  important.   The  coalition  issues,  public  support, 
and  publicity,  and  using  the  tactics  of  the  civil  rights 
movement,  and  a  whole  variety  of  things  were  very,  very  important 
about  it.   And  the  victory  is  incredibly  important.   That  event 
stands  for  something  that  is  absolutely  representational  of  the 
goals  of  the  disability  movement  in  the  U.S.   It  doesn't  matter 
whether  people  understood  it  or  not;  that  was  actually  the  point 
I  was  trying  to  make.   It  doesn't  matter  whether  they  understood 
the  technical  issues  or  their  implications.   What  matters  is  that 
they  had  a  real  honest-to-God  belief  that  this  is  something  that 
should  happen.   There  was  a  certain  amount  of  momentum  that 
furthered  it  all,  that  to  me  is  the  important  thing  to  focus  on— 
not  so  much  as  "what  did  you  eat?"  and  "who  said  what  to  whom?" 
and  "what  phone  calls  were  made?"  and  that  kind  of  thing.   The 
event  stands  for  something  very  important. 


Sustaining  the  Sit-in  for  Twenty-eight  Days 
O'Hara:    How  long  did  it  last?   Twenty- five  days? 
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Breslin:   Twenty-eight  days. 

O'Hara:    Twenty-eight  days.   That's  a  very  long  time  to  be  sustained  by  an 
emblem.   How  did  that  work?   It  sounds  like  a  major  inconvenient 
way  of  living.   I  understand  that  there  was  a  certain  kind  of 
adrenalin  and,  I'm  sure,  fun  involved  in  it  too,  but  it  also 
sounds  like  a  major  inconvenience.   What  sustained  it?  Was  it 
the  leadership? 

Breslin:   I  think  two  or  three  things  sustained  it.   Yes,  the  leadership 
sustained  it.   Judy  was  so  incredibly  impassioned  about  the 
issue,  and  there  was  never  any  question  in  her  mind  that  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do,  and  she  provided  a  role  model  for  that 
belief.  And  she  had  gone  off  with  everybody  else  to  try  to  make 
the  thing  happen  in  Washington—she  stood  for  that  process.   I 
think  that  was  very  essential.   But  I  think  it  was  a  function  of 
people  feeling  like  they  had  been  able  to  come  together  for 
something  important,  and  that  there  was  a  certain  synergy  between 
the  people  in  the  building- -many  of  whom  were  not  people  with 
disabilities,  who  were  providing  support,  who  were  attendants  and 
interpreters,  or  basically  not  trying  to  be  somehow  or  another 
engineering  things  but  trying  to  provide  support.   The  culture  in 
the  building  and  the  goals  of  the  demonstration  themselves  were 
unified. 


The  people  in  the  building  were  directing  their  own  destiny, 
as  it  were,  which  was  actually  exactly  what  the  goal  of  this 
thing  was  about.   I  think  that's  so  different  for  some  people. 
There  were  people  there  who  had  come  from  institutions  and  people 
who  were  parents  who  had  kids  who  had  never  seen  a  disabled  adult 
before.   The  whole  thing  was  like  a  living  role  model,  living  out 
the  purpose  that  you're  trying  to  embody  in  these  regulations  — 
that  purpose  was  being  experienced  and  exercised  in  the  building 
itself.   So  that,  I  think,  was  part  of  what  was  going  on. 

I  think  it  was  also  a  challenge  to  see  if  you  could  defy 
authority—everybody  said  it  was  unsafe,  the  cops  were  coming, 
the  fire  department  was  coming—it  was  a  big  challenge  to  see  if 
you  could  beat  your  adversary,  which  was  to  hold  out  until  there 
had  been  some  resolution  to  the  thing. 

Not  everybody  was  really  young,  but  most  everybody  was;  I 
think  people  were  probably  in  their  twenties  and  early  thirties. 
There's  a  certain  sense  of  self-confidence  and  a  sense  of 
optimism  about  the  importance  of  the  thing;  it's  a  function  of 
being  young  that  you  think  you  can  make  a  difference.  And  I 
think  that  probably  was  a  part  of  the  calculus  in  terms  of  why 
people  actually  stayed. 
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O'Hara: 


I  think  that  the  inconvenience  was  not  that  big  a  deal, 
actually.   People  lived  communally  and  you  couldn't  always  get  in 
the  bathroom  when  you  wanted  to  anyway  in  your  house,  and  a  lot 
of  people  were  subject  to  the  foibles  of  whether  your  attendant 
would  show  up  or  not  show  up.   What's  the  difference  whether  it's 
there  on  the  mattress  on  the  floor  or  you're  waiting  in  your  dorm 
room  or  whatever?   I  think  that  now  the  idea  that-- [laughs]  very 
different  than  at  that  point  when  it  was  possible  sleeping  in  a 
sleeping  bag  on  the  floor  and  not  have  that  send  you  into  some 
back  spasms  for  six  months  or  something.   I  think  the  hardship 
was  the  incarceration  aspect  of  it,  not  the  food  or  the  sleeping 
conditions  or  the  bathing  conditions  or  any  of  that.   I  think  it 
was  the  being  locked  up  part  of  it  that  was  really  difficult. 

All  the  things  that  happened  in  institutions  happened 
quickly  in  those  settings—where  there  are  factional  issues  and 
power  dynamic  issues  and  personality  conflicts  and  that  kind  of 
thing.   It'll  happen  in  situations  where  people  are  unable  to  get 
out  of  each  other's  faces  for  periods  of  time  to  have  cooling  off 
periods.   I  don't  know  if  other  people  would  think  there  were 
terrible  hardships,  but  I  kind  of  don't.   It  was  not  all  that 
different  from  people's  lives  day  to  day,  and  there  was  a  sense 
of  purpose  and  a  sense  of  defying  the  powers  that  had  always  told 
us  we  couldn't  do  things  and  couldn't  be  what  we  wanted  to  be. 
That  was  powerful  stuff. 

And  then  it  was  probably  a  reflection  of  that  particular  decade 
also. 


Breslin:   Absolutely.   That  stuff  was  going  on  everywhere.   It  was  going  on 
in  Alcatraz,  in  South  Dakota,  and  the  farmworkers  were 
organizing—it  was  a  volatile  period.   This  was  a  consistent  use 
of  the  same  tactics  and  strategies,  and  you  felt  a  certain 
camaraderie  with  others  in  the  same  situation. 

I  don't  think  there  are  major  complexities  about  that 
demonstration,  but  it's  so  symbolic  to  me  of  people  buying  into 
this  new  way  of  thinking  about  things,  and  to  that  extent  it's 
vitally  important  to  the  movement. 

O'Hara:    Somewhere  along  the  line  I  got  the  idea  that  you  became  sick  and 
weren't  able  to— 

Breslin:   I  was  there  for  about  a  week  out  of  the  time  that  everybody  was 

there.   I  went  over  pretty  regularly.   You  could  occasionally  get 
in  the  building,  which  I  actually  did  a  few  times,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  doors  were  guarded  —  it  was  possible  to  get  in.   So 
I  had  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it  for  the  first  part  of  it. 
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O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


So  did  you  ever  actually  stay  overnight? 

Yes.   I  was  there  overnight  every  night  for  about  a  week,  from 
the  beginning. 


O'Hara:   A  while  back,  you  said  that  there  was  some  criticism  of  Randy 
Shaw's  account  of  the  demonstration  in  his  book  The  Activist's 
Handbook.   What  was  that  criticism?   Is  that  not  an  accurate 
account? 

Breslin:   I  think  what  I  said  was  that  there  was  some  concern  that  he 

originally  wanted  to  interview  Kitty  and  she  would  be  portrayed 
as  the  leader  in  the  context  of  how  social  change  happens  through 
grassroots  organizing.   What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  she  had  a 
concern  about  being  portrayed  out  of  the  context  of  Judy's 
influence  in  particular,  whom  she  felt  was  the  appropriate  person 
to  be  interviewing.   Randy  wanted  to  interview  Kitty  because  he 
felt  that  she  had  the  grassroots  strategy  job.   He  deliberately 
wanted  to  interview  her,  but  she  was  not  content  that  that  was 
going  to  present  a  fair  reflection.   There  were  a  number  of 
people  in  leadership  roles,  and  certainly  Judy  was  not  somebody 
to  omit.   So  1  think  she  forced  him  to  talk  to  her,  and  she 
engineered  a  little  bit  the  final  outcome.   I  think  it  was  her 
sense  of  balance  and  fairness—who  did  what  and  who  should  be 
credited  with  various  kinds  of  decisions—that  influenced  whether 
she  felt  his  portrayal  was  accurate. 

But  I  think  that  she  wasn't  disagreeing  with  it.   She 
thought  it  was  a  little  superficial  and  not  as  detailed  as  she 
would  have  loved  it  to  be,  though  not  inaccurate.   But  that  was  a 
function  of  forcing  him  to  go  talk  to  Judy.   She  was  terrified  it 
was  going  to  be  really  off  the  mark,  just  because  you  can't 
necessarily  trust  what  the  outcome  would  be  in  those  situations. 
I  think  in  the  end  she  was  pleased  with  it.   From  what  I  know 
about  it  I  thought  it  was  fine;  it  was  not  incorrect.   She  was 
worried  about  inaccuracies,  which  I  think  didn't  actually  pan 
out . 

O'Hara:    Since  this  is  your  interview,  I  want  to  be  sure  we  have  your  role 
covered  in  this  thing.   I  actually  recall,  I  think,  that  you 
distributed  a  lot  of  leaflets. 

Breslin:   [laughs]   I  didn't  have  that  much  of  a  role. 

O'Hara:   Weren't  you  very  busy  organizing  the  possible  protesters? 

Breslin:   I  did  a  ton  of  that  "gofering"  kind  of  stuff.  We  probably 

charged--!  can  say  this  now  after  the  fact— a  billion  dollars  to 
DSP's  copying  account  [chuckles]  to  get  stuff  copied  and  handed 
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out.   Logistics  was  always  kind  of  my  thing;  I  was  always  kind  of 
in  charge  of  making  things  happen  when  somebody  figured  out  what 
they  wanted.   I  did  a  lot  of  that—particularly  being  on  the 
outside  I  had  access  to  some  university  resources  and  was  able  to 
provide  that  kind  of  support. 

My  role  was  very  small.   Joni  Breves  and  I  did  security—she 
was  really  the  person  who  did  security,  but  I  was  part  of  the 
security  group  when  I  was  in  the  building.   That  was  sort  of  my 
job;  why,  I  don't  know,  but  that  was  my  assigned  task. 

O'Hara:   And  what  was  security? 

Breslin:   That  involved  meeting  with  the  federal  marshals  that  were  in 

charge  of  trying  to  get  us  out  of  the  building.   Their  job  was  to 
try  to  engineer  a  way  to  get  us  out  of  there  without  taking  us 
out  on  stretchers.  And  we  had  to  deal  with  the  guards  themselves 
that  were  posted  on  the  various  floors.   So  the  relationship 
between  the  demonstrators  and  the  federal  security 
representatives—we  were  charged  with  that  job  because  we  didn't 
want  anybody  talking  to  them.   We  wanted  one  unified  story  that 
went  back  and  forth,  because  they  would  tell  somebody  in  the 
hallway,  "We're  going  to  come  at  four  in  the  morning  and  take  you 
all  away,"  and  then  rumors  would  spread.   The  way  we  halted  that 
was  to  have  designated  people  deal  with  the  security  issues.   The 
security  people  would  come  back  and  say,  "You  can't  smoke, 
because  you  don't  have  proper  ashtrays,"  because  everybody's 
putting  butts  out  in  their  styrofoam  coffee  cups.   Which  was 
true— I'm  sure  I  was  sitting  there  with  a  coffee  cup  between  my 
knees  with  butts  in  it  as  we  were  having  this  conversation. 

So  we  would  say,  "We'll  pass  your  concerns  along,  but  we're 
not  going  to  require  people  not  to  smoke  in  the  building."   So 
there  would  be  that  kind  of  stuff.   They  would  say,  "You  can't 
break  into  people's  offices.   You  can't  climb  over  the  transoms 
and  open  the  doors  from  the  inside." 

The  big  thing  in  the  building  was  having  private  sleeping 
space  where  it  was  quiet,  mostly  because  it  was  so  noisy  and  so 
much  racket  and  so  much  reverberation  on  those  terrazzo  floors. 
The  big  "bennie"  was  to  get  into  a  private  office  someplace  that 
was  carpeted,  where  you  could  actually  get  someplace  that  was 
quiet  to  sleep.   They  did  everything  they  could  do  to  try  to 
prevent  us  from  doing  that.   They  threatened  a  lot.   They  said, 
"We're  going  to  send  in  the  fire  department,  and  that's  all  there 
is  to  it.   You  should  just  be  prepared.   Let  your  people  know 
that  they'll  be  separated  from  their  wheelchairs."  We'd  say, 
"Fine.   We'll  make  sure  everybody's  aware  of  what  your  plans 
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are."   Instead  of  buying  into  the  threats,  we  would  say,  "Cool. 
Fine.   We'll  let  people  know." 

It  was  not  a  strategy  role,  it  was  not  a  decision-making 
role;  it  was  a  "tell  me  what  you  want  me  to  do  and  I'll  go  do  it" 
role  for  the  period  of  time  that  I  was  there.   I  have  extremely 
vivid  memories  of  that  little  slice  of  time.   But  if  you're 
looking  for  some  major  contribution  I  made,  it  just  was  not  the 
case;  it  simply  wasn't  happening. 

O'Hara:    Did  the  whole  building  shut  down,  as  far  as  business? 

Breslin:   No,  no— people  came  to  work  every  day. 

O'Hara:    Even  on  the  floor  where  the  demonstrators  were? 

Breslin:   They  tried  to  come  to  work,  but  after  a  while--!  don't  know  what 
happened  at  the  end,  but  a  few  people  would  come  in  every  day  and 
try  to  get  into  their  offices  and  do  things.   In  fact,  some 
people  made  friends  with  the  demonstrators  and  actually  were  able 
to  get  something  done.   But  mostly  there  was  very  little  work— I 
think  probably  what  happened  is  most  people  moved  to  other 
offices  during  that  time.   I  think  there  were  maybe  four 
elevators  —  a  bank  of  elevators  — and  they  shut  off  all  but  one  to 
that  floor  so  that  they  could  keep  control  of  who  was  going  up 
and  down.   The  people  were  coming  in  and  going  to  work  on  the 
other  floors,  but  it  was  difficult  to  get  in  the  door  without 
getting  harassed  because  everybody  was  picketing  outside,  and 
there  were  people  stationed  at  the  front  door  the  whole  time, 
leafleting  and  trying  to  talk  to  people  that  were  coming  in  and 
out  of  the  building  to  ask  their  support,  ask  them  to  boycott  the 
building.   Some  did  come  in  and  out. 

It  was  an  interesting  little  period  there. 


Support  from  Other  Political  Organizations 


O'Hara:    Well,  where  do  we  go  from  there?   Is  this  a  place  to  stop,  or 

should  we  finish  the  sequence  of  events  from  the  demonstration  in 
Washington? 

Breslin:   What  happened,  of  course,  is  that  a  group  of  people  left  the 

building—f ive  or  six  people  left  the  building— and  traveled  to 
Washington.   I  suppose  the  thing  to  say  about  the  demonstration 
is  that  the  interesting  sociological  phenomenon  is  that  the 
demonstration  was  supported  by  a  large  number  of  people  in  the 
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Bay  Area,  and  it  represented  a  major  effort  by  the  disability 
community  to  draw  in  supporters  from  nondisability  oriented 
places,  like  for  example  the  Black  Panthers.   It's  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  Black  Panthers  provided  food,  the  mayor's  office 
provided  showers,  there  were  hearings  that  were  held  in  the 
building  by  representatives  from  Calif ano's  staff --general 
counsel  from  HEW,  Peter  Libassi,  and  George  Miller,  the 
representative  from  Contra  Costa  County  came  in,  and  they 
actually  held  oversight  hearings  in  the  building,  which  was 
really  fabulous. 

It  was  a  political  environment  that  the  press  covered 
heavily,  and  that  really  allowed  people  to  speak  about  the 
issues.   The  details  of  the  regulation  were  not  nearly  as 
important  as  people's  chance  to  say,  Here's  what  I  experienced  in 
my  life;  this  is  what  it's  like  dealing  with  a  disability  and 
trying  to  get  jobs  and  go  to  school  and  deal  with  public  access 
issues.   I  think  it  was  really  wonderful.   Everybody  got  a  chance 
to  speak,  and  they  were  very  well  orchestrated  hearings. 

The  demonstration  represented  an  elevation  of  sophistication 
in  the  disability  community  about  how  to  get  stuff  done,  and  it 
drew  on,  particularly  I  think  because  Kitty  was  around,  the 
experience  of  other  movements  because  her  experience  was  so 
heavily  oriented  toward  the  antiwar  movement  and  she  had  done  so 
much  work  on  it  in  Chicago.   She  was  very  sophisticated  about  how 
to  do  community  organizing.   She's  really  good  at  it.   So  the 
cross-issue  support  from  the  other  political  organizations  in 
town—the  Teamsters  and  the  unions  provided  a  tremendous  amount 
of  support  in  food  and  help. 

O'Hara:   And  this  was  through  Kitty  basically?   Her  connections? 
Breslin:   Judy  had  a  lot  of  connections  too. 
O'Hara:    The  two  of  them  primarily? 

Breslin:   A  lot  of  people  had  individual  connections.   They  were  all 

brought  to  bear  in  one  form  or  another,  but  Kitty  knew  how  to 
think  about  it  as  a  matrix.   You  think  about  beefing  up  your 
floors  of  support  from  all  these  various  places,  and  that's  I 
think  one  of  the  things  that  made  it  very  successful- -that  it  was 
possible  to  get  fed  and  bathed,  and  it  was  possible  to  keep  the 
press'  attention,  and  it  was  possible  to  hold  oversight  hearings, 
for  God's  sake,  that  had  never  been  done  before.   And  it  was 
possible  to  enlist  support  from  other  political  organizations 
that  hadn't  thought  about  disability  before.   Those  things  are  so 
critical  to  the  elevation  of  the  sophistication  of  a  movement. 
That  made  a  big  difference,  both  in  terms  of  people's  willingness 
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to  stay--I  mean,  if  people  had  just  walked  off  and  nobody  had  any 
interest  in  the  thing,  what  purpose  would  it  have  served?   But 
all  of  this  came  together  to  focus  a  lot  of  attention  on  what  was 
going  on. 

Then  the  group  went  to  Washington  and  tried  to  meet  with 
Califano  and  picketed  outside  his  home  and  did  candlelight  vigils 
and  picketed  across  the  street  from  the  church  he  attended-- 
couldn't  get  a  meeting  with  him.   Just  great  pictures  of  Judy 
being  held  at  bay  by  this  huge  cop  holding  her  off  so  she 
couldn't  get  up  on  the  sidewalk.   Califano  wouldn't  meet.   It 
didn't  resonate  to  him  that  this  was  something  he  should  be 
paying  attention  to  until  the  end,  and  then  they  finally  managed 
to  engineer  enough  influence  from  other  places  in  his  department 
to  get  some  attention  paid  to  the  issues.   They  did  finally 
negotiate  some  changes  in  the  regulations,  I  think--!  don't 
remember  what  they  were;  small  things,  I  think,  that  got 
finalized.   That  part  of  the  story  is  as  interesting  to  me  as 
what  went  on  in  the  building. 


A  Perspective  on  504  and  Its  Antecedents 


Breslin: 


O'Hara: 

Breslin: 

O'Hara: 

Breslin: 


It  is  the  second  most  important  event  in  the  movement,  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  a  disabled-directed  and  managed  political 
event.   It  was  sophisticated,  it  was  multi-issue  in  the  sense 
that  other  groups  were  brought  in,  and  it  was  wildly  successful 
and  set  the  stage  for  the  ADA. 


You  said  this  was 


Which  you  consider  the  first  important  act? 
the  second  most  important-- 

The  504  was  the  first-- 

Oh,  I  see  —  chronologically  speaking. 


Chronologically,  yes.   I  think  that  as  I  get  older  and  have  a 
little  more  perspective  on  some  of  this  stuff,  I'm  beginning  to 
appreciate  thinking  about  what  was  the  most  important  thing 
historically,  and  you  can't  start  with  504.   I  think  the 
Willowbrook  deinstitutionalization  really  set  the  stage  for  504 
being  possible.   I  think  if  the  civil  rights  folks  who  worked  in 
that  effort  hadn't  done  that,  hadn't  understood  about 
institutionalization,  hadn't  gotten  into  disability  that  way, 
they  probably  wouldn't  have  thought  about  creating  504,  creating 
a  statutory  protection.  And  the  other  interesting  thing  to  me 
about  the  Willowbrook  effort  is  that  the  idea  of  public  interest 
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law  got  created  in  those  lawsuits;  it  hadn't  existed  before.  It 
also  created  the  idea  of  using  the  Constitution  as  the  basis  for 
challenging  inhumane  treatment  of  people  with  disabilities;  that 
was  the  first  time  that  had  ever  happened. 

Those  three  or  four  things  come  together  to  create  an 
environment  and  a  set  of  attitudes  among  people  who  were  involved 
in  legislative  processes,  like  legislative  aides.   They  then 
created  504  based  on  those  and  some  other  influences.   If  I  were 
to  look  at  the  sequence  of  events,  I'd  probably  start  with 
Willowbrook  and  the  line  of  cases—the  Park  and  Mills  cases  —  and 
go  from  there  to  504,  to  the  statute,  and  then  from  there  to  the 
demonstrations.   And  then  there's  this  whole  range  of  things 
after  that  that  are  important  and  interesting  and  are  central  to 
the  movement's  history.   That's  really  the  sequence  that  I  am  now 
seeing  in  my  own  mind  as  the  way  things  happened. 
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VI   SECTION  504  OF  THE  REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1973:  THE  TRAININGS, 
1978-1979 

[Interview  5:  April  10,  1997]  ## 


Early  Public  Interest  Law  Groups  and  Disability 


O'Hara:    You  mentioned  Richard  Scotch's  book  From  Good  Will  to  Civil 

Rights ,  and  I  wondered  if  you  thought  that  was  a  fair  treatment 
of  the  history  of  504. 

Breslin:   Thanks  for  the  question  [laughter].   I  have  to  say  that  it's  been 
a  hundred  years  since  I  actually  read  the  thing.   1  remember 
liking  it  a  lot  when  I  first  read  it,  because  it  at  least  set 
down  the  chronology  of  events  leading  up  to  the  enactment  and 
eventually  to  the  signing  of  the  regulations.   I  really  was  then 
--and  am  now  because  of  the  504  celebration  that  we're  working 
on--very  grateful  and  happy  to  have  some  linear  remembrance  of 
the  events.   Most  of  it  went  on--to  get  504  enacted,  and  up  to 
shortly  before  the  regulations,  really  predates  my  active 
involvement  in  the  movement,  so  I  feel  I'm  not  in  a  good  position 
to  critique  whether  or  not  it's  flawed  in  terms  of  its  research 
methodology  or  if  there's  conclusions  which  he  draws  that  are 
inaccurate . 

1  did  appreciate,  though,  the  fact  that  it  exists  and  that 
it  does  set  out  the  factual  information  that--you'd  be  hard- 
pressed  to  put  all  that  stuff  together  easily  at  this  point. 
You'd  have  to  dig  through  a  bunch  of  records.   I  don't  think  it's 
set  out  anyplace  else  quite  as  clearly,  so  I'm  grateful  for  that. 
I  also  know,  from  a  little  more  recent  experience,  that  that  kind 
of  research  has  to  stand  up  to  your  doctoral  committee  scrutiny 
in  terms  of  its  rigor,  I  guess,  because  it  was  done  as  a  doctoral 
thesis  originally.   The  material  that  you  put  together  has  to  be 
representative  of  the  various  perspectives  and  points  of  view 
that  were  on  the  table  at  the  time.   In  this  case,  the  statute 
and  regulation  were  being  debated. 
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But  I  do  know,  from  working  on  a  paper  about  the  Handicapped 
Children's  Protection  Act,  which  is  an  arcane  little  piece  of 
legislation  that  was  enacted  in  the  mid-eighties  that  set  out 
attorney  fee  reimbursement  for  families  and  parents  of  kids  with 
disabilities  who  won  special  ed  litigation—or  due  process 
proceedings  under  the  special  ed  law.   It  was  a  real  pitched 
battle  to  get  that  little  piece  of  legislation  passed.   DREDF  was 
very  heavily  involved  in  it.   Later  a  woman  named  Jane  West,  who 
was  [Senator]  Lowell  Weicker's  staff  director,  did  her  doctoral 
thesis  on  the  enactment  of  that  statute  because  she  was  working 
in  the  Senate  when  it  was  being  considered  and  when  all  the 
various  debates  went  on.   I  remember  what  happened—or  at  least 
from  my  perspective  what  happened—and  I  read  her  account  of  what 
happened.   It's  interesting  how  you  weigh  the  influence  of 
various  factors.   I  think  she  did  a  pretty  decent  job,  all  things 
considered,  but  I  would  have  weighed  some  things  somewhat  more 
heavily  than  she  did,  because  of  my  recollections.   Her 
perspective  is  from  that  of  a  staffer  on  the  Senate  side,  and 
she's  got  a  particular  perspective. 

History  is,  to  some  extent,  in  the  eyes  of  the  author, 
because  the  perspective  that  one  brings  influences  everything. 
Having  said  that,  I  think  Scotch's  book  is  a  good  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  movement.   I  don't  have  a  view  about 
whether  it's  erroneous  or  not.   But  he  did  make  one  point  in  the 
book  which  I  have  stolen  from  him  and  use  liberally,  which  is 
that  he  creates  this  concept  of  policy  entrepreneurs.   He 
characterizes  the  people  who  crafted  the  legislation  initially 
and  certainly  the  people  who  sponsored  it  as  policy 
entrepreneurs.   I  like  that  idea  and  have  used  it  a  lot  and 
stolen  it  from  him  completely  in  describing  what  the  environment 
was  that  made  it  possible  for  this  thing  to  go  forward  in  the 
first  place.   I  feel  like  it's  a  good  contribution.   Somebody 
else  can  look  at  it  from  the  perspective  of  having  been  directly 
involved  in  it  at  the  time  and  saying  more  about  whether  it's 
really  accurate  or  not, 

O'Hara:    He  mentions  a  couple  of  public  interest  groups:  the  Public 

Interest  Law  Center  of  Philadelphia--PILCOP— and  the  National 
Center  for  Law  and  the  Handicapped  in,  I  guess,  Indiana.   Of 
course,  he  doesn't  mention  DREDF,  because  DREDF  wasn't  founded  at 
that  point.   And  he  doesn't  mention  DLRC,  which— 

Breslin:   Which  was  founded  after  the  regulations. 

O'Hara:   What  is  the  difference  between  DLRC,  let's  say,  and  the  two  that 
I  just  mentioned. 
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Breslin:   PILCOP--I  actually  don't  know  its  long  public  interest  history, 
but  it  carved  out  some  territory  in  the  late  sixties  and  early 
seventies  in  the  area  of  deinstitutionalization  and  later  in 
transportation.   There  was  a  handful  of  incredibly  competent  and 
aggressive  attorneys  working  there  who  actually  were  there  for 
many,  many  years,  and  who  worked  later  in  transit.   They  did 
other  work  besides  disability--!  think  that's  their  claim  to 
fame.   They  were  a  public  interest  group  that  worked  in  a  variety 
of  fields,  and  they  sort  of  carved  out  disability  as  one  of  their 
areas  as  the  whole  thing  evolved.   I  don't  know  them  during  that 
period  at  all;  I  knew  them  at  a  later  time.   Their  role  has  been 
underrepresented  in  movement  history  and  literature,  even  though 
they  were  so  involved  in  some  of  these  early  education/ 
institutionalization  issues—it's  not  well  incorporated  into  our 
collective  memory. 

There  were  specific  people  who  worked  there  over  the  period 
of  time.   Among  them  was  Jim  Raggio  who  was  around  during  the 
transportation  work.   And  there  are  people  who  have  been  with 
them  for  years  that  are  working  on  reauthorization  of  IDEA  right 
now.   They  have  a  long  history,  and  they  didn't  represent 
themselves  as  an  organization  of  and  by  people  with  disabilities, 
but  they  were  a  public  interest  group. 

Other  really  good  attorneys--Tim  Cook,  for  example,  worked 
for  them  for  a  long  time.   He  was  a  person  with  a  disability  and 
a  very  gifted  lawyer.   His  interest  was  transportation  and 
institutionalization.   Those  were  their  areas  of  interest. 

DLRC's  story  is  its  own  thing,  and  it  evolved  in  a  way  that 
is  linked  directly  to  504,  I  think,  and  expands  on  the  need  to 
advance  civil  rights  in  areas  that  were  new  at  that  time.   What 
distinguished  DLRC  from  PILCOP  and  from  the  South  Bend  group  is 
the  focus  on  being  directed  by  people  with  disabilities,  largely, 
and  also  on  the  breadth  of  the  issues.   The  ones  that  had  been 
focused  on  by  the  other  two  groups  really  were  coming  out  of  this 
deinstitutionalization  model,  as  I  recall. 

The  South  Bend  group  folded  in  the  early  eighties,  I  think. 
They  published  one  of  the  first  disability  law  newsletters.   It 
was  called  Amicus,  and  it  was  around  for  a  long  time.   I  started 
reading  it  when  I  got  into  the  field,  but  I  don't  know  how  long 
they  published  it.   They  were  early  leaders  in  terms  of  the  way 
they  were  interpreting  the  issues.  They  were  not  early  leaders 
in  terms  of  involving  people  with  disabilities  in  decision 
making.   That's  not  a  criticism;  that's  just  a  more  factual 
event.   They're  not  alone;  I  don't  know  if  Scotch  mentions  what 
was  then  called  the  Mental  Health  Law  Project,  but  they  were  the 
first  public  interest  organization  to  form  with  the  purpose  of 
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working  on  deinstitutionalization  issues.   Their  staff  were  the 
people  who  worked  on  the  Willowbrook  lawsuits  and  all  of  the 
cases  that  flowed  from  Willowbrook,  which  were  the  seminal  cases 
of  deinstitutionalization. 

So  DRLC  and  DREDF  are  not  the  first  public  interest 
organizations  to  work  in  disability.   They're  the  first  ones  to 
work  solely  in  disability,  run  by  people  with  disabilities,  and 
with  a  broad-based  civil  rights  mandate  that  went  beyond  either 
deinstitutionalization  or  transportation.   I  think  that's 
probably  the  best  way  to  characterize  them. 

The  South  Bend  organization  did  some  work  in  employment,  as 
I  remember,  but  I  can't  remember  what  the  actual  focus  was  —  it 
was  too  many  years  ago.   There  wasn't  any  legal  standing  to  do 
anything.   See,  that's  the  problem.   There  weren't  any  laws. 
It's  hard  to  have  a  law  center  when  you  haven't  got  any  laws 
[chuckle] .   I  mean,  504  was  clearly  the  piece  of  legislation  that 
was  the  only  thing  that  was  available  to  challenge 
discrimination.   It  was  used  to  some  extent  between  '73  and  '77, 
but  if  you  were  trying  to  deal  with  other  issue  areas,  there  was 
no  standing,  there  was  no  way  to  do  it.   If  it  wasn't  a  covered 
entity,  if  it  didn't  get  federal  funding,  and  it  discriminated, 
then  you  either  relied  on  some  sort  of  human  rights  commission  or 
state  statute  for  an  appeal—there '  s  nothing  you  can  do  about  it 
if  no  law  has  been  broken. 


The  Paralegal  Project  at  the  Center  for  Independent  Living  [CIL] , 
1976-1978 


O'Hara:   What  did  the  Paralegal  Project  at  CIL  base  its  work  on? 

Breslin:   On  504  and  P.L.  94-142--the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act—primarily,  and  some  state  law. 

O'Hara:    So  that  started  after  '74. 

Breslin:   No,  '77.   All  of  it  happened  after  '77. 

O'Hara:    The  Paralegal  Project  did  too? 

Breslin:   No,  no  —  I'm  wrong  about  that.   It  started  in  '76,  then  sort  of 

evolved  into  having  some  staff  supported  by  some  funds,  into  "77. 
It  probably  had  been  around  for  maybe  six  months  to  a  year  by  the 
time  the  demonstrations  actually  started.   But  504  existed,  and 
the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  was  in  place  as 
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were  the  regulations  for  P.L.  94-142.   It  did  a  lot  of  its  work 
in  special  education  issues.   But  California  also  had  some--I 


can 


't  remember  what  California  had  in  place  at  that  stage, 


actually.   And  503  was  also  in  place,  so  if  you  had  a 
discrimination  claim  against  a  federal  contractor,  you  couldn't 
go  to  court  but  you  could  file  an  administrative  complaint. 

O'Hara:   Were  there  lawyers  in  the  Paralegal  Project? 

Breslin:   None  working  in  it,  but  it  was  supervised  by  Clifford  Sweet,  who 
was  the  executive  director  of  the  Alameda  County  Legal  Aid 
Society.   He  was  roped  into  being--!  think  he  did  so  willingly-- 
the  supervising  attorney  for  the  organization.  A  couple  of  other 
attorneys  became  involved  in  a  volunteer  capacity.   Ralph  Abascal 
was  one  of  them. 

O'Hara:    He  volunteered  with  the  paralegal  program? 

Breslin:   Yes,  he  did  some  training  and  a  little  bit  of  staff  supervision, 
as  I  remember.   And  there  was  a  disabled  attorney  whose  name  I 
now  can't  remember  at  all.   It's  gone  from  my  mind.   He  did  some 
volunteer  work  also.   It  was  funded  primarily  by  the  Alameda 
County  Legal  Aid  Society.   In  order  to  have  their  money  go  into 
it,  somebody  had  to  provide  supervision.   Mostly  the  community 
was  kind  of  self -training,  trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do  with 
people  who  were  coming  in  with  issues.   They  could  figure  out  how 
to  file  complaints  with  agencies  if  there  was  some  standing  to  do 
so.   So  if  you  came  in  with  a  claim  of  discrimination,  their  job 
was  to  "issue-spot":  what  were  the  issues,  what  was  the  standing 
to  file  a  complaint,  or  what  strategy  could  be  worked  out  to 
challenge  it?   There  wasn't  that  much  to  do.   There  weren't  that 
many  ways  to  try  to  fix  something. 

I  can't  remember  what  state  laws  were  in  place.   There  were 
policies  and  laws  or  regulations  that  were  developing  at  the 
state  level  during  this  period,  that  would  provide  some  basis  for 
relief,  if  discrimination  had  taken  place.  But  the  muscle  didn't 
happen  until  504  was  enacted,  which  really  just  increased  the 
basis  for  some  potential  way  to  solve  problems. 


The  Disability  Law  Resource  Center  at  CIL.  1978-1979 


O'Hara:   As  a  result  of  the  signing  of  the  regs,  did  DLRC  start?  A 

backwards  question  here.   Or  the  Paralegal  Project  turned  into  a 
different  organization? 
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Breslin:   The  Paralegal  Project,  as  I  say,  went  on  for  six  months  or  a  year 
prior  to  the  signing  of  the  regulations,  which  was  early  May  or 
whatever  of  '77. 

In  the  summer  of  1977,  Bob  Funk  graduated  from  law  school  at 
UC  Davis  and  took  the  bar  at  some  point--!  guess  in  the  late 
summer.   Actually,  I  think  I'm  wrong:  I  think  he  graduated 
earlier  and  had  just  finished  the  bar.   He  wandered  into 
Berkeley,  because  he  wanted  to  do  public  interest  practice—he 
had  become  disabled  as  a  result  of  being  in  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Nigeria  and  had  a  leg  amputated  because  of  a  severe  infection 
caused  by  something  called  brioulies,  which  was  a  form  of 
leprosy.   I  vividly  remember  [laughs] --this  is  a  very  clear 
memory,  which  is  probably  completely  inaccurate.   I've  solidified 
it  in  my  mind  to  the  extent  that  I  actually  believe  this  happened 
[laughter].   I  was  walking  across  the  street  where  CIL  is 
located,  on  Telegraph  Avenue  in  Berkeley,  one  day.   I  was  walking 
west,  and  Bob  was  walking  east  across  the  street  in  the 
crosswalk.   He  was  walking  using  a  prosthesis.   I  looked  at  him 
walking  toward  me.   I  had  never  met  him  before.   I  thought, 
"Jesus,  this  guy's  got  the  worst-fitting  prosthesis  I  have  ever 
seen."   I  thought  to  myself  he  must  be  in  a  lot  of  pain,  because 
he  was  not  walking  comfortably:  the  gait  was  not  very  good. 
Several  days  later,  I  got  a  call  from  somebody  at  CIL  saying  that 
Bob  was  in  the  process  of  trying  to  become  involved  in  disability 
law  at  CIL.   The  rest  is  history,  basically. 


Availability  of  Federal  Funding 


Breslin:   The  catalyst  that  turned  the  Paralegal  Project  into  DLRC  was  the 
availability  of  an  enormous  amount  of  federal  money  shortly  after 
the  504  regulations  were  signed.   In  1978  HEW  issued  an  RFP  to 
train  people  with  disabilities  about  504  in  the  western  region, 
which  was  nine  states.   It  was  a  contract  bid,  not  a  grant 
application.   At  the  same  time,  the  Community  Services 
Administration,  which  doesn't  exist  anymore,  also  issued--!  don't 
know  if  it  was  a  grant;  I  think  it  was  an  RFP  for  a  grant 
application--to  train  community  service  agencies  and 
representatives  about  disability  issues.   Exactly  at  the  same 
time—all  this  stuff  happened  within  a  two-month  period--Rehab 
Services  Administration  put  out  a  similar  RFP  to  train  rehab 
counselors  and  administrators  and  to  train  RSA  [Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration]  officials  in  the  new  legal  requirements, 
because  nobody  knew  anything  about  them.   I  mean,  it  was  all  new 
stuff.   So  RSA,  HEW,  CSA--the  Community  Services  Administration-- 
and  CSAVR  [Community  Services  Administration/Vocational 
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O'Hara: 


Rehabilitation]  put  out  these  requests  to  have  their  people 
brought  up  to  speed  on  the  new  statute. 

I'm  imagining  where  everybody  sat  in  the  office  and  thinking 
about  which  project  they  worked  for.  Oh—probably  the  most 
important  one  —  this  was  a  really  important  little  historical 
moment:  the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  which  funded  all  the 
legal  aid  offices  around  the  country,  were  really  not  convinced 
that  disability  ought  to  be  a  legitimate  civil  rights  issue  or 
any  kind  of  issue  that  legal  aid  people  ought  to  be  dealing  with. 

Alan  Houseman  was  the  executive  director  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  at  that  time.   The  little  Paralegal  Project 
was  a  model- -I  think  one  of  the  first,  there  may  have  been  one  or 
two  other  little  models  around  the  country—of  a  legal  service 
entity  getting  involved  in  disability  issues,  because  they  really 
hadn't  before.   Based  on  that  relationship,  Houseman  decided  that 
it  just  might  be  worth  putting  a  little  money  into  what  they 
called  a  QUIP—a  Quality  Utility  Improvement  Project— which  was 
an  experimental  project  to  see  if  there  was  really  a  need  in  the 
community  for  specialized  legal  services  for  low-income  people 
with  disabilities.   They  weren't  quite  convinced  that  there  were 
really  any  issues  out  there. 

What  was  Alan  Houseman's  connection  with  the  Paralegal  Project? 
Is  he  local? 


Breslin:   No,  no.   He  ran  the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  which  was  a 
quasi-federal  agency. 

O'Hara:   But  he  was  aware  of  what  was  going  on  at  CIL? 

Breslin:   He  got  interested  in  disability  I  think  because  by  this  time 
there  had  been  national  attention  to  the  issues,  and  he  was  a 
colleague  of  Cliff  Sweet,  who  ran  the  Oakland  Legal  Aid  office. 
He  was  aware  of  this  project.   By  this  time,  the  Paralegal 
Project  was  beginning  to  convert  over,  and  all  this  money  was 
becoming  available,  and  they  all  knew  about  it.   It  was  all  part 
of  this  old-time  poverty  network— not  so  much  civil  rights 
network,  but  this  Legal  Service's  poverty  network,  which  was  this 
whole  other  group  of  people  with  an  entirely  other  focus. 

He  was  more  interested  in  poverty  issues  than  civil  rights 
issues.   He  decided  that  it  would  make  some  sense  to  fund  the 
project.   Bob  is  a  central  player  in  this  story.   There  wasn't  a 
lawyer  associated  with  the  Paralegal  Project  to  begin  with  that 
had  a  disability. 
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Critical  Importance  of  Bob  Funk 


Breslin:   Bob  walked  in  at  the  moment,  historically,  when  he  should  have 

walked  in.   All  the  money  was  available,  Bob  wanted  to  do  public 
interest  practice—basically  looked  around,  looked  at  the 
Paralegal  Project,  looked  at  CIL,  talked  to  Phil  Draper--!  think 
he  walked  into  Phil's  office  who  had  these  RFPs  on  his  desk  and 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  them.   He  gave  them  to  Bob,  and 
that's  it.   Bob  sat  down  and  in  two  months  wrote  about  $1  million 
worth  of  grants  and  got  them  all.   Every  friggin'  one  of  them 
came  in.   He  had  some  help:  he  scrounged  around  the  community  and 
found  people  to  help  construct  some  of  the  applications,  because 
they  were  big  undertakings  to  get  written. 

But  he  dreamed  DLRC  up.   He  had  the  perception  to  understand 
that  a  public  interest  practice  was  needed  in  disability,  and  he 
built  it  in  his  mind.   He  built  the  idea  of  DLRC  in  his  mind. 
All  of  this  money  just  poured  in,  from  the  summer  of  '78  when  Bob 
started  writing  grants  to  somewhere  between  September  1  and 
November  1,  1978,  every  one  hit.   Every  one  of  them.   There's  no 
staff,  and  there's  no  office,  and  there's  no  phone,  there's  no 
physical  place  to  put  anybody  and  there's  no  money.   A  bunch  of 
these  were  contracts,  some  of  them  were  grants.   So  there  was  no 
cash  flow  to  run  things.   It  was  amazing  [chuckle].   I  had  been 
working  at  UC  Berkeley  — 


The  504  Trainings.  1978-1979 


O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


Oh,  you  were  still  at  Berkeley. 
Paralegal  Project. 


You  were  not  working  at  the 


No,  I  never  had  any  relationship  to  it  at  all.   People  I  worked 
with  at  Berkeley  got  referred  there  and  got  hired,  and  I  knew 
everybody,  and  I  hung  out  with  them,  but  I  was  still  working  at 
Cal.   I  was  done  with  Cal;  there  were  a  bunch  of  things  that  were 
going  on,  and  I  was  ready  to  move.   I  was  considering  a  few 
things.   Somebody  from  CIL  called  me;  it  wasn't  Bob,  it  was 
somebody  else  —  it  might  have  been  Judy—who  called.   I  took  a 
two-week  vacation  and  went  out  of  town.   I  went  to  the  mountains 
and  came  back,  literally  walked  in  the  door  of  my  house,  the 
phone's  ringing,  and  it's  Judy  or  somebody  saying,  "We  got  this 
504  federal  training  contract,  and  we  need  somebody  to  start 
working  on  it  in  two  weeks."   I  can't  just  walk  away;  I  mean,  I 
have  to  make  some  arrangement  to  deal  with  my  job.   I  basically 
did  it  in  a  month  or  so.   I  went  back  to  Cal  and  pulled  together 
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a  resignation  and  a  hiring  committee  and  all  the  rest  of  whatever 
had  to  be  done. 

I  started  working  for  Bob,  running  this  western  regional 
training  program  to  train  people  with  disabilities  about  504.   We 
had  no  place  to  work.   CIL  did  not  have  any  office  space 
available,  and  there  wasn't  anything  nearby.   The  back  room  at 
CIL  was  a  concrete  slab—this  was  before  it  had  been  turned  into 
those  current  offices  back  there  now.   At  that  time  it  was  just  a 
garage,  as  you  might  remember.   It  was  freezing,  it  was  November, 
it  was  raining.   We  dragged  in  space  heaters  and  put  a  couple  of 
doors  on  two  file  cabinets  and  strung  in  a  phone  line  and  acted 
like  the  project  was  running. 

Meanwhile,  Bob  rented  space  across  the  street  in  an  old 
warehouse.   He  was  trying  to  hire  people  to  run  these  projects, 
who  in  fact  were  building  office  space  across  the  street,  because 
we  had  no  money  to  pay  anybody  to  do  any  of  it.   So  he's  got 
everybody  hanging  sheet  rock  and  answering  the  phone  at  the  same 
time.   It  was  completely  chaotic.   It  was  unbelievable.   You've 
got  forty-five  job  descriptions  on  the  street,  trying  to  hire 
lawyers,  trying  to  hire  clerical  people,  trying  to  hire  program 
directors  —  there  was  nobody  to  run  any  of  this  stuff.   It  was 
insane. 

O'Hara:    It  was  you  and  Bob  together,  managing  this  money? 

Breslin:   No.   I  had  the  biggest  chunk  of  money  to  manage,  in  terms  of  this 
federal  contract.   It  was  the  biggest  and  most  volatile  political 
issue.   Of  all  of  them,  it  was  the  one  that  was  the  most 
contentious.   Also,  these  HEW  guys  didn't  have  any  confidence 
that  we  could  do  it.   They're  setting  up  site  visits  and  they're 
saying,  "We're  going  to  be  out  on  such-and-such  date,  and  we  want 
to  meet  with  your  advisory  board,  we  want  to  see  your  brochure, 
we  want  to--."   I'd  never  done  any  of  this  before.   None  of  it. 
Plus,  this  is  not  a  grant;  it's  a  cost-reimbursible  thing.   I 
didn't  even  know  how  to  generate  an  invoice,  and  CIL  sure 
couldn't  help  me  do  that.   It  was  really  incredible. 

Bob  was  absolutely  king  of  the  mountain  in  terms  of  holding 
it  all  together,  telling  everybody  what  to  do,  putting  his  soul 
into  the  thing.   I  became  kind  of  a  partner  in  all  of  it,  because 
I  was  the  first  disabled  person  to  come  on,  working  for  him,  but 
I  ended  up  much  more  in  a  partner  relationship  with  him.   Pretty 
quickly,  it  was  real  clear  that  he  and  I  were  compatible  in  terms 
of  our  ability  to  work  together.   We  would  do  things  together  to 
get  things  done,  even  though  I  was  a  program  director  for  him. 

O'Hara:    Did  he  name  it  DLRC  when  he  was  writing  the  grants? 
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Breslin:   I  don't  really  remember.   I  think  the  name  came  after  all  the 
grants  and  contracts  came  in. 


Learning  the  Regulations.  Writing  a  Manual.  Building  a  Team 


O'Hara:   How  did  you  learn  the  regulations? 

Breslin:   I  sat  down  with  Bob  and  basically  everybody  who  had  worked  on  the 
substantive  side  of  the  regulations  at  the  sit-in,  which  was  just 
about  everybody  at  DLRC  who  had  any  kind  of  understanding  of  the 
regulations,  and  we  would  talk  about  them  and  then  we  read  them 
some  more.   Then  we  read  the  504  case  law  because  there  wasn't 
that  much  of  it  up  to  that  point.   Then  we  read  the  policy 
interpretations,  and  then  we  just  sat  around  the  table  for  days 
and  days  trying  to  figure  out-- 

O'Hara:    Where  did  the  policy  interpretations  come  from? 
Breslin:   The  OCR—Office  for  Civil  Rights  of  HEW. 
** 

Breslin:   Anyway,  you  asked  about  how  we  learned  the  regs .   We  read  them 
and  read  them  and  read  them.   Then  we  read  the  summaries  of  all 
of  the  comments  which  had  come  in  during  the  regulatory  process, 
which  were  the  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  the  regulations, 
the  basis  for  crafting  the  regulation  and  use  that  to  explain 
some  of  the  rationale  for  some  of  the  sections  of  the 
regulations.   They  were  published  in  the  back  of  the  text  of  the 
regulations  themselves.   So  we  all  sat  around  and  taught 
ourselves  the  regulations.   That's  how  I  learned  them,  finally; 
it  was  really  just  studying.   It  was  a  little  study  project 
[chuckle].   Then  we  had  to  figure  out  what  they  meant;  we'd  come 
up  with  hypothetical  questions,  and  we'd  try  to  answer  them, 
which  actually  set  the  stage  for  the  ADA  because  that's  exactly 
what  was  done  with  the  ADA- -except  it  was  hundreds  of 
hypothetical  questions  with  the  ADA. 

We  were  really  teaching  ourselves  how  to  issue-spot,  how  to 
help  people  to  do  a  legal  analysis  using  the  regulations.   It  was 
a  real  eye-opener  for  me,  because  that's  the  first  time  I  really 
started  to  understand  what  the  regs  were  about- -not  only  what  the 
regulation  required,  but  also  I  began  to  get  the  bigger 
framework,  which  I  didn't  have  until  that  time. 
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It's  only  in  retrospect--!  think  you  asked  me  at  one  point, 
maybe  six  tapes  ago,  about  law  school,  and  it  made  me  think  about 
the  fact  that  I  could  have  covered  a  lot  of  ground  a  lot  faster 
if  I  had  gone  to  law  school.   I  would  not  have  been  doing  this 
stuff  by  the  seat  of  my  pants  for  so  long.   It  didn't  occur  to  me 
until  I  was  answering  that  question  that  it  would  have  really 
helped  me  then  if  I  had  been  a  lawyer.   I  would  have  been  much 
more  useful  than  just  having  energy  but  not  much  of  anything  else 
to  go  on.   I  really,  really  would  have  been  much  more  effective. 
Very  recently  I've  come  back  to  it  and  realized  that  I  should 
have  gone  to  law  school  [chuckle].   I  mean,  I  don't  regret  having 
made  any  of  those  decisions,  but  it  would  have  been  helpful.   It 
would  be  helpful  now  if  I  was  a  lawyer,  not  because  I  want  to 
practice,  but  because  there's  an  intellectual  process  of 
understanding  the  way  the  law  works  that  you  really  need  to  go  to 
law  school  to  get.   You  don't  need  it  for  other  reasons.   You 
need  it  to  practice  if  you  want  to  practice.   I  would  have 
benefitted  a  lot  if  I  had  done  that  —  then  and  now.   Not  so  much 
in  the  middle,  but  right  this  minute  I  feel  very  much  the  impact 
of  having  not  done  it. 

Anyway,  we  taught  ourselves  the  regs  and  we  got  — 
O'Hara:    Who  else  was  involved?  Who  was  the  "we"? 

Breslin:   We  had  to  create  a  training  team  of  people,  because  this  504 

training  project,  involved  using  a  peer  training  model.   So  the 
idea  was  that  we  would  send  out  to  various  cities  in  nine  western 
states,  a  team  of  three  people  with  disabilities,  which  had  never 
been  done  before.   They  would  be  the  training  team  that  would 
work  with  anywhere  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  people  over  a  four-day 
period,  to  teach  the  law,  to  help  people  develop  analytical 
skills,  to  develop  communication  skills  and  negotiation  skills. 
The  training  curriculum  that  we  worked  up  had  many  components  in 
addition  to  the  actual  teaching  of  the  law  itself.   So  the 
training  team  was  comprised  —  actually,  I  probably  won't  even  be 
able  to  remember  everybody  who  was  involved  with  it. 

We  actually  set  out  to  train  trainers,  which  was  never 
conceived  of  in  the  original  proposal.   But  once  the  contract 
came  in,  we  realized,  Who's  going  to  do  it?   Does  anybody  know 
anything  about  training?   No!  [laughs]   Here  we  are;  we're  just  a 
bunch  of  Berkeley  hippies,  and  we  don't  know  anything.   So  we  had 
to  figure  out  how  to  become  trainers;  we  had  to  train  ourselves 
to  be  trainers,  which  included  learning  process  skills  and 
substantive  skills  —  two  separate  things.   I  have  to  say  that  Funk 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  drum  up  a  trainer  trainer  and 
facilitator,  Al  Kalmanoff,  who  has  had  a  long  relationship  with 
the  disability  movement  since  then.   A  subject  for  another  tape. 
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In  all  fairness  to  the  guy,  regardless  of  whatever  may  have 
happened  over  the  many  years,  I  owe  an  enormous  debt  of  gratitude 
to  him.   He  turned  me  into  a  fairly  competent  trainer.   I  have 
some  innate  capacity  to  do  that,  but  I  couldn't  have  figured  it 
out  alone.   He  really  did  show  me  the  tools.   They  have  stood  me 
in  very  good  stead  for  however  many  years  it  has  been—nineteen 
or  twenty  years.   He  was  a  very  talented  guy,  a  major  achiever 
with  a  doctorate  in  criminology  from  Cal  when  they  still  had  a 
department  there,  a  lawyer,  a  master's  in  social  work,  a 
consultant  for  the  criminal  justice  system.   A  very  agressive 
guy,  and  he  got  turned  on  to  the  disability  movement  as  a  result 
of  this  alliance,  under  this  contract. 

He  got  born  again.   The  function  of  his  having  been  born 
again  is  that  he  turned  a  lot  of  us,  to  the  extent  that  we  each 
had  different  levels  of  capability,  into  competent  trainers. 
That  made  a  big  difference  in  our  ability  to  go  out  and  do  that 
job.   It  also  made  a  big  difference,  I  think,  in  our  ability  to 
think  about  our  movement  role.   He  had  been  a  movement  activist 
for  a  thousand  years  in  different  areas.   He  was  a  good 
strategist  and  had  his  own  set  of  peculiarities,  as  we  all  do, 
but  he  was  very  gifted  in  many  ways.  That  was  a  legacy  that  he 
gave  me  personally  and  certainly  to  the  movement. 

So  that  was  how  we  learned  the  regs,  we  developed  a  training 
team,  we  learned  process  and  substantive  skills,  and  we  went  out 
and  traveled  for  the  next  year,  which  was  fall  of  '78  to  fall  of 
"79,  to  ten  or  twelve  or  fifteen  cities—recruiting  people  from 
the  disability  community  to  come  in  and  talk  about  504.   By  the 
time  we  got  done  with  that  first  year  we  were  pretty  good  at  it. 
We  were  pretty  raw  at  the  beginning,  but  we  got  better  and  better 
at  it.   We  got  really  refined  and,  I  think,  very  competent  toward 
the  tail  end. 

That  contract  was  renewed  in  the  coming  year,  and  expanded. 
Later,  we  ended  up  also  being  awarded  the  training  contract  for 
the  midwestern  region,  and  we  did  that  for  a  couple  years.   We 
sold  all  our  materials  and  consulted  with  groups  in  the  East  who 
used  the  same  model  —  all  the  same  manuals  and  curriculum  and 
materials  and  whatnot. 

O'Hara:   Your  group  developed  the  manual? 

Breslin:   Yes,  we  did  the  whole  thing.   We  did  the  manual,  we  developed  a 
very  good  training  curriculum  that  the  trainers  used— initially, 
and  then  we  threw  it  away  because  we  didn't  need  it  anymore.   But 
that's  how  we  taught  ourselves  to  devise  the  training  components 
that  were  necessary.   Every  single  bit  of  this  was  new, 
conceptually,  and  the  idea  that  you  could  take  this  information 
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and  use  it  as  a  tool  in  the  community  to  make  something  happen 
also  requires  that  you  develop  some  other  skills  to  go  along  with 
it.   How  do  you  talk  to  the  guy  who's  in  charge  at  the  social 
service  office,  or  whatever  it  is?   If  you  want  something,  and 
they  don't  want  to  give  it  to  you,  how  do  you  negotiate  it  if 
that's  an  option?   If  it's  not  an  option,  what  do  you  do  next? 

We  developed  a  whole  community  organizing  package.   It  was 
very  sophisticated,  which  I  didn't  appreciate  at  the  time,  until 
we  almost  got  in  trouble  with  it  a  little  later  on  because  we 
were  using  it  as  a  platform  to  advocate  and  lobby  against  any 
changes  in  the  regulations  when  they  came  under  attack  in  the 
Reagan  administration.   But  by  that  time  it  was  too  late  because 
the  team  of  people  was  in  place,  the  network  in  all  these  states 
was  in  place.   We  had  already  done  it.   It  was  a  pretty 
interesting  year  [laughs]. 

O'Hara:    It  was  fun? 

Breslin:   Oh,  yes.   It  was  great.   I've  never  worked  so  hard  in  my  life. 

O'Hara:    What  did  you  learn  about  what  was  going  on  the  country?   You  must 
have  learned  a  lot. 


Breslin:   What  I  learned  is  that  it's  the  same  thing  everywhere.   The  same 
things  that  I'd  experienced  here  or  anywhere,  were  going  on 
everyplace.   We  knew  there  was  discrimination,  and  we  knew  people 
were  having  all  sorts  of  experiences  that  were  just  exactly 
parallel  to  what  we  all  personally  knew  about.   But  I  think  the 
thing  that  was  interesting  about  the  trainings  and  the  legacy- 
there  is  a  legacy  of  those  trainings,  but  I  didn't  think  there 
was  for  a  long  time;  I  was  very  cynical  about  it  for  many  years 
after  I  got  done  with  it,  because  I  thought,  "What  the  hell  did  I 
do  all  that  for?   That  really  had  no  purpose."   I  really  didn't 
think  it  served  a  purpose  for  a  long  time. 

Now  I  have  changed  my  tune  on  that  because  I  got  a  call  from 
somebody  in  the  late  eighties  who  portrayed  a  problem  in  civil 
rights  terms  to  me  on  the  telephone.   I  don't  know  where  I  had 
been  for  the  last  five  years,  but  I  realized  in  the  course  of 
that  phone  conversation  that  that  person  would  never  have  used 
that  concept,  that  civil  rights  principle,  in  analyzing  the 
situation  they  were  telling  me  about  if  we  hadn't  been  out  there 
spreading  this  gospel.   It  was  like  some  kind  of  messianic  thing 
we  did.   I  really  underestimated  its  ultimate  impact  because  I 
was  too  close  to  it  at  the  time.   The  thing  that  it  really  did  do 
was  enable  people  with  disabilities  who  had  ideas  about  what  was 
right  and  what  was  wrong  to  think  about  the  issues  that  they  were 
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dealing  with.   This  is  where  the  responsibility  lies:  they  began 
to  think  about  the  issues  in  terms  of  the  steps  or  the  problem. 

The  problem  is  the  inaccessible  city  hall,  not  that  I  can't 
walk  up  the  steps.   That  basic  shift  —  that '  s  what  we  did.   It 
wasn't  about  504--504  was  a  tool,  a  way  of  embodying  that 
principle  and  giving  it  to  people  in  a  way  that  they  could  make 
it  be  personal  and  could  use  it.   They  shifted  the  game;  504 
shifted  their  own  thinking.   The  trainings  had  a  real  powerful 
impact  over  time;  it  didn't  happen  instantly.   It  did  have  kind 
of  a  ripple  effect:  we  trained  5,000  or  6,000  people  around  the 
country,  and  it  started  to  resonate.   I  didn't  get  it.   I  think 
it  really  did  have  to  do  with  those  trainings  that  we  all  did.   I 
didn't  appreciate  it,  but  now  I  think  it  was  a  factor—not  the 
only  factor,  but  a  factor.   So  its  legacy  is  an  important  one,  as 
the  idea  of  the  ADA  began  to  evolve. 

O'Hara:    Were  you  training  trainers? 

Breslin:   We  did  do  that  later.   The  first  year  we  trained  grassroots 

people  with  disabilities—people  who  were  selected  because  they 
had  some  activist  role  in  their  community.   The  idea  would  not  be 
that  they  would  be  a  bureaucrat,  but  that  they  would  be  an 
activist.   A  lot  of  people  were  both,  as  it  turned  out.   The  idea 
was  that  they  would  take  the  information  and  go  do  something  in 
the  community.   They  could  train  if  they  wanted,  but  that  was  not 
the  goal.   The  goal  would  be  that  they  would  pick  some  issue  that 
they  could  resolve  based  on  504.   It  was  an  implementation 
strategy  because  the  regulation  had  this  one  sentence  in  it 
calling  for  knowledgeable  consumer  input  into  the  decision 
making,  in  terms  of  the  implementation  of  the  regulation.   That 
was  the  hook  that  all  these  trainings  used.   It  didn't  exist  in 
other  civil  rights  laws;  it  was  like  a  completely  new  thing.   If 
it  hadn't  been  stuck  in  there  —  and  it  got  stuck  in  there  because 
a  handful  of  people  at  HEW  realized  that  504  ain't  going  to  work 
if  disabled  people  in  the  community  aren't  empowered  to  at  least 
know  about  it.   It  was  strategic,  actually. 

So  a  lot  of  money  flowed,  based  on  one  sentence  in  the 
regulation.   A  lot  of  stuff  happened  based  on— the  sequence  of 
events,  which  is  so  tenuous.   It's  hard  to  believe  some  of  these 
things  happened  the  way  they  happened. 

O'Hara:   And  most  of  the  people  that  you  were  training  were  people  with 
disabilities?   Or  all  of  them? 

Breslin:   Well,  not  all.   We  were  really  under  lots  of  pressure  to  let 
various  people  in  who  had  been  activists,  but  were  not  people 
with  disabilities.   For  a  while,  we  tried  to  be  rigorous:  we 
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O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


wouldn't  let  them  talk;  we'd  just  them  be  there  [laughter).   We 
tried  everything  we  could  think  of.  The  contract  said  people 
with  disabilities.   It  didn't  say  anybody  else.   It  wasn't  only 
our  own  politics;  it  was  the  requirement  of  the  funding  source. 
So  we  did  let  people  in,  we  didn't  let  them  talk,  and  we  gave  up 
on  not  letting  them  talk,  and  they  got  to  talk.   We  had  to  have 
parents  be  involved,  and  that  was  not  originally  included  in  the 
contract,  and  we  had  to  get  an  amendment  so  we  could  allow 
parents  to  come.   But  it  was  mostly  people  with  disabilities. 

And  most  of  the  trainers  were  people  with  disabilities. 
They  all  were—or  parents. 


On  the  Road 


O'Hara:    Does  this  mean  that  you  then  had  attendants  and  wheelchair  repair 
people? 

Breslin:   As  you  well  know,  we  had  this  road  show—it  was  like  a  rock  and 
roll  show  [laughter]. 

O'Hara:    Tell  me  about  that. 

Breslin:   Well,  I  was  thinking  about  the  trainer  issue.   The  trainer 

training  issue,  where  we  were  training  our  own  people,  actually 
involved  a  humongous  amount  of  time  and  preparation.   Each  person 
was  assigned  a  segment  to  prepare,  that  they  would  be  responsible 
for,  so  we  didn't  have  to  all  know  everything,  but  eventually  it 
became  sort  of  interchangeable. 

We  were  really  committed  to  having  people  with  various 
disabilities:  people  who  were  blind,  people  with  hearing 
disabilities,  and  blah  blah  blah.   That  entailed,  of  course, 
every  kind  of  support  you  could  imagine,  none  of  which  was 
budgeted  for  initially.   We  were  about  four  or  five  weeks  into 
the  contract,  and  we  realized  there  was  no  way  anybody  ever 
thought  about  what  it  was  really  going  to  take  to  do  this.   We 
realized  that  we  had  to  travel  with  attendants,  that  we  had  to 
travel  with  interpreters.   We  thought  about  hiring  people  at  the 
other  end,  we  thought  about  all  the  ways  we  could  make  it  work. 
Realistically,  there  was  no  really  good  way—and  particularly 
with  interpreters— to  hire  local  interpreters  when  we're  dealing 
with  arcane  material. 
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We  decided  it  wasn't  possible;  these  were  terms  that  they 
would  never  have  heard  of.  We'd  have  to  spend  two  days  there  in 
advance,  trying  to  teach  them  enough  to  be  able  to  actually 
interpret  effectively.   So  we  didn't  do  it.   We  hired 
interpreters;  we  hired  people  as  consultants.   We  traveled  with 
two  or  three  interpreters,  we  traveled  with  a  male  and  a  female 
attendant,  for  us  and  for  people  in  the  training  group  who  needed 
attendant  assistance  and  couldn't  afford  to  bring  somebody.   We 
were  paying  everything:  we  were  paying  for  people's  hotel 
expenses  and  meals  and  transportation,  and  that  was  part  of  the 
deal- -we  get  you  there,  but  you  stay  and  you  do  the  work.   It's  a 
contract  arrangement  with  consumers. 

So  we  traveled  with  this  road  show,  and  we  brought  video 
equipment.   We  made  a  video  because  we  decided  that  it  was  going 
to  be  real  hard  for  people  who  were  very  much  accustomed  to 
thinking  that  blind  people  had  different  issues  than  people  who 
used  wheelchairs;  we  needed  some  way  to  transcend  those 
perceptions  of  difference.   So  we  did  this  video,  which  actually 
still  stands  up  now  twenty  years  later,  except  for  the  haircuts, 
called  As  We  Are.   It  was  a  little  talking-head  thing  with  people 
with  eight  or  nine  different  disabilities,  including  somebody  who 
had  a  history  of  substance  abuse  and  somebody  with  a  psychiatric 
disability.   I'm  making  the  point  that  the  issue  was  not  their 
particular  disability;  the  issue  was  the  way  they  were  treated 
that  was  discriminatory,  which  prevented  x  or  y  or  z  from 
happening. 

We  showed  it  everywhere  we  went  as  a  way  of  transcending 
what  we  knew  were  going  to  be  divisive  issues.   We  made  the 
video—it  was  not  originally  budgeted.   We  traveled  with 
interpreters—that  was  not  originally  budgeted.   We  did  Braille, 
we  did  tape—none  of  that  was  originally  budgeted.   We  did 
attendants— that  was  not  budgeted.  We  did  training  facilitators 
--that  was  not  budgeted.   We  traveled  with  wheelchair  repair 
people  who  ended  up  doing  ten  other  jobs.   We  traveled  with  our 
own  mikes  and  our  own  audio  equipment  because  we  couldn't  rent 
the  right  stuff.   We  decided  it  was  cheaper  to  buy  it  and  take  it 
with  us  than  it  was  to  try  to  rent  it,  because  we  needed  so  much 
of  it  because  of  all  the  interpreting  and  all  the  stuff  that  was 
accommodation-related . 

They  were  so  sick  of  us  by  the  time  it  was  over  that  I'm 
sure  they  were  sorry  they  ever  heard  of  the  organization. 

O'Hara:   Who's  "they"? 

Breslin:   The  funding  source,  HEW.   But  they  would  come  to  the  trainings— 
we  had  a  bunch  of  different  project  officers  over  many  years— and 
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there  was  no  way  they  couldn't  think  it  was  the  best  thing  since 
sliced  bread.   We  did  good  work—mostly.   Almost  always. 

It  was  a  scene.   We  would  drag  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen 
people  on  the  road  once  a  month,  for  a  week. 

O'Hara:  All  on  the  same  plane? 
Breslin:  Not  always,  but  often. 
O'Hara:  You  went  by  plane  most  of  the  time. 

Breslin:   God,  yes.   Except  for  the  Navajo  reservation,  where  we  went  by 
car,  and  small  plane,  and  every  other  thing  we  could  figure  out 
to  get  us  there.  Mostly  we  would  travel  together,  but  sometimes 
people  would  come  in  from  different  locations  depending  on  where 
we  were.   It  was  a  scheduling  nightmare  [chuckle].  We  ended  up 
having  to  hire  a  scheduling  person  who  did  nothing  but  pre- 
preparation--we  realized,  of  course,  we  couldn't  verify  any  hotel 
access,  so  we  sent  people  out  to  every  city  where  we  had  to  do  a 
training  to  visit  all  the  hotels,  because  there  were  no 
accessible  rooms  anywhere.   One  or  two,  maybe,  and  they'd  be 
questionable,  and  we  had  thirty  people  in  wheelchairs  or 
something.   We  had  to  negotiate  with  every  hotel  to  agree  to  let 
us  pull  the  doors  off  in  the  bathroom  and  build  ramps.  We  feel 
like  the  Pope  coming  into  town  [laughs] . 

We  got  to  Santa  Fe,  which  was  about  halfway  through--!  don't 
remember  if  we  had  visited  the  hotel  or  not,  but  we  got  there  and 
there  was  some  major  access  problem.   We  had  to  move  the  whole 
thing  from  where  it  was  to  another  hotel,  that  day.   We  moved  the 
whole  thing  from  here  to  there,  a  hundred  people.   But  we  always 
could  do  it,  we  could  somehow  or  another  get  it  done.   It  makes 
me  tired  to  even  discuss  it  [laughter]. 


Navajo  Reservation  Experience 


O'Hara:    Tell  me  about  the  Navajo  reservation.   Was  that  a  different  kind 
of  presentation? 

Breslin:   That  was  one  of  the  most  fun  things  I  have  ever  done  in  my  life. 
We  were  in  Tucson,  I  think,  doing  one  of  the  standard  road  shows, 
and  four  people  from  the  reservation  were  in  the  training.   The 
day  the  training  ended,  four  of  them  stood  up  publicly—these 
things  were  like  revivals  or  something;  people  were  like  born 
again— people  would  bring  flowers,  it  was  unbelievable.   These 
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four  men  stood  up,  and  they  said,  "You  have  to  come  with  us  now 
to  the  reservation  because  people  have  to  hear  this  message."   I 
have  to  admit,  it  was  completely  bizarre,  just  because  it  was 
completely  spontaneous.   They  walked  up  to  us  after  the  thing  was 
over  and  said,  "We'd  like  you  to  come  back  with  us  now."  Not 
three  months  from  now,  not  two  weeks  from  now—today.   Right  now. 
Some  people  went  home,  and  a  bunch  of  us  —  five  or  six  of  us  — 
agreed  to  join  them  for  a  couple  of  days. 

So  we  packed  our  junk  up  and  got  in  our  van  and  drove  to 
wherever  it  was--Tsaile,  Arizona.   I  think  that's  where  the 
Navajo  community  college  is  located.   It's  T-S-A-I-L-E,  I  think. 
We  met  with  a  whole  bunch  of  people,  including  a  guy  named  Bob 
Mora,  who's  still  around  and  whom  I've  seen  recently  for  the 
first  time  in  a  hundred  years.   He  was  working  on  the  reservation 
with  the  Navajo  nation  and  with  the  tribal  council  to  develop 
programs  for  people  with  disabilities.   They  were  really 
enchanted  with  this  empowerment  idea  and  wanted  to  hear  more 
about  it  and  wanted  to  figure  out  how  we  could  transport  it.   It 
was  very  much  sort  of  a  cultural  introduction.   We  were  taken 
around  to  key  places  around  the  reservation,  introduced  to 
people,  and  introduced  to  the  cultural  behavior  that  is  required 
of  being  there,  which  was  really  interesting  and  pretty  wonderful 
to  me.   It  was  an  education  for  me. 

They  wanted  us  to  propose  some  kind  of  training  that  would 
be  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  folks  on  the 
reservation.   We  said,  "Absolutely.   We'll  do  anything  you  want." 
We  were  there  maybe  three  or  four  days,  that  visit.   We  came 
home,  and  in  subsequent  conversations  we  developed  a  training 
proposal,  and  they  got  it  funded  through  the  tribal  council.   We 
developed  a  little  training  curriculum  for  people  with 
disabilities.   This  was  all  within  a  couple  of  months.   So  we 
tacked  on  this  training,  this  specialized  training,  and  we  went 
back  to  the  reservation  three  or  four  times. 

One  of  the  visits  involved  a  five-day  training.   This  was  a 
real  education  for  me.   We  had  really  worked  with  their  people, 
and  the  Navajo  community  college  folks  really  helped  us  put  this 
thing  together.   We  were  trying  to  figure  out  what  is  the 
applicability  of  this  law  on  the  reservation?  How  does  it  work— 
which  was  a  chore  all  in  its  own  right,  to  try  to  sort  that  out. 
What's  the  utility  of  this  information  in  that  environment?   It 
was  a  straight-up  learning  curve  to  try  to  figure  it  out- -not 
that  I  think  I  ever  got  it  right,  ever.   So  we  pulled  this  thing 
together  that  we  thought  made  some  sense,  based  on  collaboration 
with  the  folks  there.   We  show  up,  they  show  up.   The  training's 
being  run  at  the  Navajo  community  college,  which  has  a  couple  of 
accessible  rooms—maybe  four. 
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People  come  in  from  various  places  to  go  to  this  training, 
but  people  live  in  hogans  and  traditional  places.   One  of  the 
women,  a  staff  person,  lives  with  her  mother  and  mother's  family 
in  a  hogan,  came  up  to  me  the  second  or  third  day  and  asked  me  if 
she  could  take  a  shower  in  my  room  because,  well,  there's  no 
running  water  at  your  basic  hogan  [chuckle].   So  you're  dealing 
with  cultural  issues  that  are  sort  of  third-world  living 
conditions.   I'm  a  white  girl  from  an  urban  area.   It  was 
fascinating  to  me. 

We  get  there,  we  pull  all  our  stuff  out,  we  set  up  like  we 
ordinarily  do,  we  launch  off,  and  it's  a  complete  disaster. 
Fifteen  minutes  into  this  thing,  and  it's  clear  it's  not  going  to 
work.   Whatever  we  thought  we  were  going  to  do-- 

O'Hara:    There's  no  correlation  between  cultures  or-- 

Breslin:   The  communication  styles  are  completely  different.   We  could  do 
it,  but  we  had  to  figure  out- -we  were  doing  the  wrong  thing. 
We're  an  hour  or  two  into  it,  and  we  all  look  at  each  other  and 
say,  Let's  take  a  break.   We  took  a  break,  and  we  got  together 
with  the  people  who  had  asked  us  to  come.   We  said,  "This  isn't 
happening.   Let's  do  something  to  make  some  sense  here.   I  mean, 
we  do  know  some  stuff,  they  know  some  stuff;  maybe  we  can  salvage 
something  out  of  it." 

So  we  threw  everything  away,  every  single  thing  away:  all 
the  documents,  all  the  everything.   Just  threw  it  out.   Put  it 
back  in  the  car  and  left  it  there.   We  realized  that  this  idea 
about  ownership  of  land  and  rights,  this  stuff  doesn't  translate. 
There  isn't  any  applicability.   So  we  just  revamp  the  whole  thing 
and  said,  "Tell  us  what's  going  on.   Tell  us  about  your 
situation."   So  we  did  a  women's  workshop,  we  did  wheelchair 
repair,  we  did  technology,  we  did  grant  writing.   We  just  plugged 
in  whatever  we  knew.   It  was  terrific  for  me  because  I  learned  a 
hell  of  a  lot  more  than  I  passed  along,  but  also  we  wrote  three 
grants  while  we  were  there.   Actually,  Bob  wrote  two. 

O'Hara:    On  their  behalf? 

Breslin:   Yes.   He  just  walked  out,  and  whatever  he  was  going  to  do,  he 
didn't  do;  he  went  up  to  the  office  and  wrote  grants  for  them. 
So  we  got  a  whole  bunch  of  money.   We  participated  in  helping 
bring  in  a  bunch  of  money  to  do  some  stuff  they  wanted  to  do.   I 
think  the  thing  we  left  behind  was  this  idea  that  having  a 
disability  in  any  culture  can  be  okay,  even  if  a  culture's  got 
its  own  things  about  it,  and  that  some  things  can  make  your  life 
be  better  in  that  context.   That's  pretty  much  what  we  were  able 
to  do.   We  did  have,  actually,  a  fairly  significant  impact  on  the 
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tribal  council  and  on  the  senior  male  decisionmakers,  because 
they  were  much  more  "of  the  world,"  about  policy  issues  and 
integration  issues  in  schools  and  these  kinds  of  things.   But  at 
the  grassroots,  hogan-level,  it  was  a  whole  other  thing 
completely. 

O'Hara:   Hadn't  you  had  some  experience  with  reservations  in  South  Dakota? 

Breslin:   Yes.   But  not  experience  in  any  kind  of  disability  or  work- 
related  way. 

O'Hara:   You  must  have  brought  some  of  that  to  this  experience. 
Breslin:   I  don't  know. 

H 
O'Hara:   You  were  saying  something  about  South  Dakota. 

Breslin:   You  asked  me  whether  I  had  any  contact  with  Native  American 
issues,  and  I  just  said  I  didn't  in  terms  of  any  kind  of 
professional  contact.   I  had  lived  near  the  Rosebud  Reservation 
in  South  Dakota,  and  my  now  ex-husband  and  I  had  friends  and 
contacts  with  people  on  the  reservation,  and  we  knew  some  stuff 
about  what  was  going  on  politically.   So  I  suppose  there  was  some 
connection;  I  think  I  had  an  affinity  for  the  issues  generally, 
when  we  got  to  the  Navajo  reservation.   I  dove  into  the  deep  end 
there  in  terms  of  getting  really  immersed  in  the  cultural  issues 
and  how  much  stuff  I  didn't  have  a  clue  about,  which  was  just 
about  everything. 

Anyway,  we  did  this  training  for  five  or  six  days,  I  guess, 
and  ended  up  doing  somewhat  constructive  work—certainly  not  what 
we  set  out  to  do.   We  were  asked  back  several  more  times  for 
several  other  purposes  and  small  groups  of  us  went  back  for  weeks 
on  end,  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  time,  to  do  more  management  and 
program  planning  kind  of  work  with  some  of  the  senior  folks,  some 
of  the  people  who  worked  at  the  Navajo  community  college.   They 
were  really  trying  to  develop  a  curriculum  and  find  money  and 
think  about  ways  to  bring  different  communities  together  to 
enhance  various  things  that  were  going  on  on  the  reservation. 

O'Hara:   Unrelated  to  disability? 

Breslin:   No,  all  related  to  disability.   But  integrating  those  issues  with 
other  issues  that  they  were  working  on.   They  were  all  kind  of 
interrelated.   The  access  to  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
reservation  in  the  wintertime  affect  everybody,  whether  you  use  a 
wheelchair  or  not,  because  it's  brutally  cold  and  it's  rural,  and 
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there  are  no  roads.   There's  a  lot  of  leveling  that  goes  on  in  a 
place  like  that,  because  everybody's  got  a  lot  of  the  same  basic 
fundamental  kind  of  issues.   I'm  really,  really  happy  that  I  had 
a  chance  to  go  back,  because  it  was  a  lot  of  fun.  We  made  some 
long-lasting  friendships  too,  which  were  very  helpful,  and  we 
built  alliances  that  lasted  a  decade  or  longer.   It  opened  up  for 
me  a  realization  of  the  uniqueness  of  this  Western  law  approach 
to  things --unique  in  the  sense  that  it  is  specifically  a  British 
model  adopted  here,  and  we  buy  it,  we  believe  in  it,  and  God 
knows  I've  devoted  a  lot  of  years  to  it.   But  there  are  a  lot  of 
other  ways  to  get  stuff  done. 

What  was  also  fascinating  for  me  was  not  only  the  people  and 
the  personal  relationships,  but  the  byzantine  structure  of  the 
BIA  [Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs]  and  the  tribal  council  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  land  use  people  and--oh,  my 
God.   I  kind  of  sorted  it  all  out  finally;  it  took  a  while  to 
figure  out  how  it  all  worked.   It  was  so  byzantine  and  so  complex 
and  so  contradictory—it 's  just  amazing  how  it's  all  evolved.   It 
was  really  fascinating  and  interesting  and  pretty  difficult  to 
imagine,  forcing  anything  to  happen  there,  given  the  historical 
relationships  between  the  BIA  and  the  reservation.   They  had  all 
kinds  of  health  issues,  they  had  alcoholism  issues,  and  all  kinds 
of  stuff.   There  were  other  things  to  focus  on  there,  I  think,  as 
well  as  trying  to  figure  out  whether  disabled  kids  get  to  get  any 
kind  of  education,  or  whatever  those  traditional  disability 
things  are  that  we  think  about.   It  was  a  wonderful  opportunity 
and  a  completely  serendipitous  moment  that  it  all  came  together, 
because  we  sure  didn't  go  seek  it  out.   It  just  sort  of  fell  in 
our  laps  and  evolved  that  way.   We  all  did  what  we  do  best,  I 
think:  Bob  wrote,  I  talked. 

O'Hara:    I  was  wondering  what  specifically  your  role  was? 

Breslin:   I  was  running  this  504  project,  so  I  was  always  heading  up  the 

thing  in  some  way  or  other  in  terms  of  being  the  lead  trainer  or 
the  manager  or  whatever.   But  mostly  we  just  would  divide  up 
tasks  by  skills  and  interests,  and  I  usually  did  technology  and 
wheelchairs,  and  somebody  else  did  women's  stuff,  and  somebody 
else  did  management  and  whatever.   In  this  context  it  was  really 
the  seat  of  your  pants.   As  I  say,  we  ditched  everything  we 
ordinarily  would  have  done. 

O'Hara:    How  about  the  other  cities?   The  same  thing? 

Breslin:   I  was  always  the  lead  trainer  in  the  cities  that  I  traveled  to. 
That  meant  you  opened  the  thing,  watched  the  clock,  you  do  your 
pieces,  you  pay  attention  to  everybody  else,  you  make  sure 
everybody's  on  time,  blah  blah  blah.   You  moderate  any 
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disagreements  which  will  obviously  arise  between  people  who  are 
attending  the  thing,  and  deal  with  any  politics  or  press  or 
whatever. 

O'Hara:   Did  you  choose  the  team?  Did  you  hire  the  team  of  people  that 
traveled  with  you? 

Breslin:   I  did,  but  it  evolved  from  the  very  front  end  of  the  project 

where  we  were  just  trying  to  find  people  to  do  jobs,  so  we'd  call 
around  and  figure  out  if  we  could  get  an  interpreter  for  x  thing, 
and  somebody  would  be  particularly  capable  or  interested  or 
available,  and  that  person  would  end  up  being  asked  to  come  on  a 
regular  basis.   So  part  of  it  was  evolutionary;  it  wasn't  like  we 
got  job  descriptions  and  saw  people.  We  just  looked  around  and 
tried  to  capture  whoever  was  available.   Some  people  were  great 
and  stayed,  and  some  people  weren't,  and  they  weren't  asked  to 
stay.   We  were  drawing  on  the  usual  resources  of  the  community. 


Legacy;  Grassroots  National  Network 


O'Hara:    You  said  that  the  legacy  was  that  5,000  or  6,000  people  had  begun 
to  think  in  a  different  way.   Did  that  have  an  impact  later  on, 
let's  say,  on  any  of  the  political  processes? 

Breslin:  At  any  point  along  the  way  up  to  now? 

O'Hara:  Yes.   Like  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  for  example. 

Breslin:  The  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act. 

O'Hara:  The  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act,  yes. 

Breslin:   That  group  of  people  —  that  is  to  say,  the  people  who  were 

trained—really  comprised  this  grassroots  national  network  that 
DREDF  relied  on  and  built  and  added  to  and  continues  to  add  to 
even  as  we  speak—which  was  the  basis  for  our  grassroots  lobbying 
efforts.   I  think  the  first  situation  in  which  that  group  came 
into  play  was  during  the  deregulation  effort  by  the  Reagan 
administration,  which  is  sort  of  its  own  very  interesting  story. 
The  Reagan  administration  wanted  to  deregulate  a  bunch  of  things 
--a  bunch  of  civil  rights  laws  and  other  environmental 
regulations,  and  504  was  high  on  the  list.   It  was  called  the 
Bush  Task  Force  on  Regulatory  Relief.   It  was  headed  up  by 
[George]  Bush  under  Reagan.   Bush  was  vice  president  then. 
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This  grassroots  network  which  we  created—we  added  to  it,  we 
built  on  it  with  other  people  who  emerged  as  activists  and 
leaders  and  whatnot—really  formed  the  basis  of  the  grassroots 
effort  to  object  to  any  changes  in  the  504  regulations  which  had 
come  under  attack  by  Bush  and  the  task  force.   So  that  was  the 
first  example  of  where  it  really  paid  off.   I  think  504  was  very 
much  on  people's  minds  as  an  important  tool  in  their  repertoire. 
And  it ' s  one  of  the  few  tools  that  we  could  really  use  to 
challenge  any  kind  of  discrimination.   It  was  an  empowerment  tool 
well  beyond  what  it  actually  provided  for  as  a  law.   So  when  it 
came  under  attack,  we  were  really  able  to  rally  people  around  the 
challenges.   This  is  not  a  smoke-and-mirrors  deal,  which 
sometimes  is  how  things  get  done;  people  really  rallied  around 
the  concern  over  the  potential  deregulations. 

O'Hara:    How?   Was  it  letter  writing  mainly,  at  that  point? 

Breslin:   The  process  to  derail  the  deregulation  effort  was  a  three-pronged 
process,  but  the  grassroots  component  of  that  was  cards  and 
letters,  vigils,  demonstrations,  the  usual  kind  of  street 
strategies.   But  it  was  over  a  period  of  a  couple  of  years. 
Toward  the  end,  people  were  generating  tens  of  thousands  of 
letters  and  cards.   The  number  that  is  popularly  used  [chuckle] 
is  40,000.   I  don't  know  if  it's  true  or  not,  but  they  did  get 
tens  of  thousands  over  a  period  of  months.   People  really  gave  a 
shit  about  the  issue  and  did  what  they  could  do  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear,  and  it  was  a  very  successful  campaign.   There  were  a 
couple  of  other  really  important  ingredients  in  that  effort,  but 
the  grassroots  component  was  very  important. 

I  think  that  network  served  the  movement  well.   I  don't  know 
about  now,  but  certainly  at  that  point  it  was  pretty  central  to 
getting  stuff  done.   I  think  what's  also  kind  of  interesting  is 
that  the  old  President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  —  is  that  what  it  was  called?   It  formed  in  '48  or 
something.   The  President's  Committee,  the  White  House 
Conference,  the  state  governor's  committees  that  flowed  from  the 
White  House  Conference— the  sequence  of  events  is  not  real  clear 
to  me,  just  because  I  haven't  read  the  history  recently.   Those 
predecessor  events  before  all  of  these  legal  changes  occurred 
really  established  some  disability  presence  in  every  state. 
There  were  governor's  committees  in  every  state,  there  were 
mayor's  committees  on  disability  in  many  cities— not  everywhere, 
but  in  some  places. 

O'Hara:    Do  the  governor's  and  mayor's  committees  date  back  to  the  forties 
or  fifties? 
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Breslin:   The  governor's  committes  formed  following  the  White  House 

Conference  on  the  Handicapped,  and  I  don't  know  what  the  date 
was  —  it's  got  to  be  '68  or  '71  or  somewhere  in  there.   They 
formed  as  organizational  entities.   They  were  early  advocacy 
organizations,  but  they  had  no  legal  basis  for  any  of  the  things 
they  were  trying  to  get  done—relying  on  this  goodwill  approach, 
using  the  DuPont  study  and  whatever  else  to  try  to  sell  the  fact 
that  people  with  disabilities  can  work  and  should  be  allowed  to 
work.   It's  like  there  was  no  way  to  force  the  issue.   Their 
existence  well  predated  any  of  the  work  that  we  were  doing. 

We  were  bringing  into  our  trainings  some  of  those  folks  — 
some  of  them  were  very  effective  advocates  and  spokespeople  and 
had  been  leaders  for  a  long  time—and  with  not  much  help,  I  mean, 
in  the  old  rehab  establishment.   Some  were  completely  new,  kids 
who  didn't  want  to  deal  with  the  old  folks  and  had  entirely  other 
views  of  things.   But  in  all  fairness  though,  we  didn't  create 
the  first  network  that  existed  by  any  means,  but  we  sure  did  use 
the  existing  networks  and  build  on  them  and  shifted  the 
perspective  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  analyzing  issues.   The 
law  did  that.   We  just  took  the  law  out  there  and  said,  Here's 
what  it  can  do  for  you,  or  what  you  can  do  with  it  as  a  tool. 

I  think  that  the  network  was  a  very  important  tool  in  every 
step  of  the  regulatory  and  legislative  process  that  got  us  to  the 
ADA  and  through  the  eighties.   There  are  twenty  key  pieces  to  it, 
and  every  single  one  of  them  is  essential,  I  think,  and  every 
single  one  of  them  depended  in  one  way  or  another  on  grassroots 
support,  on  community-based  support. 

O'Hara:  Before  we  leave  the  deregulation  move  by  Bush  and  Reagan,  you 
said  there  were  two  other  key  pieces  to  that.  Is  this  a  good 
point  to  ask  that? 

Breslin:   I  was  thinking  about  maybe  talking  about  how  DREDF  got  formed, 
which  precedes  this.   This  piece  is  a  part  of  DREDF 's  story. 


Implementing  504  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley 


O'Hara:   Okay.   That  sounds  fine.   I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  small  question 
before  that— or  maybe  it's  not  small.   I  think  you  were  on  the 
504  Implementation  Committee  for  UC,  and  I  was  wondering  if  you 
remember  the  steps  that- -were  you  still  at  UC  when  you  were  on 
that  committee? 
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Breslin:   Yes.   You  asked  me  this  before,  and  I  thought  about  it  afterward 
because  I  remembered  having  incredibly  vague  recollections  of 
what  I  was  doing.   I  think  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  vague 
recollections  is  I  didn't  have  a  clue  what  they  were  required  to 
do.   I  really  didn't  understand  the  regulations  and  what  they 
said  you  have  to  do,  even  though  I'm  sure  I  read  them  at  some 
point  after  they  were  signed.   Between  the  spring  of  '77  and  the 
fall  of  '78  when  I  left  the  university,  I  must  have  attended 
fifteen  meetings  on  this,  and  trucked  around  to  various  buildings 
and  looked  at  them  and  pontificated  in  some  way  about  what  I 
thought  was  supposed  to  happen.   I  didn't  have  a  clue. 

O'Hara:    Were  you  involved  with  Keith  Wilson's  survey  of  the  campus--all 
the  buildings? 

Breslin:   Involved  in  the  sense  that  I  trucked  around  and  we'd  stare  at  the 
counters  and  the  doors  and  the-- [laughter] .   You  know,  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  looking  at.   I'm  looking  at  architectural 
features  from  my_  personal  perspective:  can  I  get  in  the  door?   If 
I  can  get  in  the  door,  it's  fine.   If  I  can't  get  in  the  door, 
it's  not  fine  [laughter].   I  didn't  have  a  clue  what  we  were 
supposed  to  be  dealing  with.   I  was  probably  more  harm  than  help. 
I  can  only  figure  this  out  in  retrospect.   It's  like  today  when 
people  are  saying,  "Well,  I  brought  a  disabled  person  in  to  look 
at  my  place  and  they  said  it  was  fine."  Oh,  I  remember  that,  I 
used  to  do  that.   I'm  very  guilty  of  not  appreciating  the  fact 
that  you  have  architectural  standards  because  not  everything 
works  for  everybody. 

But  I  do  remember  sitting  in  those  meetings,  in  the  CRAB 
[Committee  to  Remove  Architectural  Barriers]  Committee--remember 
the  CRAB  Committee?   Yes,  of  course  you  do—talking  about  the 
various  issues  and  the  various  priorities  and  so  on.   I  was 
useless,  I  think.   I  presented  an  appropriate  facade  of 
supporting  instant  access  or  whatever  it  was  we  were  asking  for. 
They  didn't  know  what  they  were  supposed  to  do,  they  probably 
know  more  than  I  do,  because  they  probably  actually  took  a  look 
at  ANSI  [American  National  Standards  Institute]  or  something, 
which  set  out  some  basic  guidelines.   I  didn't  know  diddly  about 
what  they  were  really  supposed  to  do,  what  really  was  the 
standard.   It  was  years  before  I  actually  ever  really  looked  at 
ANSI  and  tried  to  figure  out  what  the  actual  architectural 
standards  were.   The  caveat  is  I  don't  think  I  was  very  helpful 
[laughs] . 

O'Hara:    All  those  volumes  from  that  survey  lasted  for  a  long  time.   They 
were  the  basis  for  a  lot  of  remodeling. 
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Breslin: 

O'Hara: 
Breslin: 
O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


O'Hara: 

Breslin: 
O'Hara: 
Breslin: 
O'Hara: 

Breslin: 
O'Hara: 

Breslin: 


I  think  it  went  on  though,  too,  for  a  number  of  years,  didn't  it? 
Into  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties.   That  thing  did  not 
get  completed  in  six  months. 

You  mean  the  survey? 

Yes. 

I  don't  know  exactly  when  it  was  finished. 

They  were  required  to  do  self -evaluation  and  transition  plan,  and 
I  think  the  timelines  were  set  out  in  the  regulation,  and  they 
were  required  to  be  completed  by  '80.   They  had  just  started  the 
process  when  I  was  there,  and  I  was  long  gone  before  they  got 
serious.   The  initial  steps  were  embarrassingly  ill-informed,  for 
my  part,  from  the  very  early  stages.   That's  all  I  can  tell  you 
about  it;  I  can't  remember  anything  else. 


Who  was  the  chair? 
chair? 


Was  Sandy  [Professor  William  K. ]  Muir  the 


Yes,  Sandy  was  the  chair.   Walking,  in  those  days. 

On  crutches? 

Slowly. 

Where  would  you  like  to  go?   It  seems  to  me  there's  probably  some 
peripheral  things  that  you  personally  were  doing  at  this  time. 


A  life?   [laughs]   Other  than  this? 


Did  you  have  a  life?   [laughter] 
bought  a  house  in  there. 


It  seems  like  you  may  have 


I  bought  a  house  in  '81.  A  lot  of  things  happened  personally  in 
that  time  frame,  but  the  thing  that  was  absolutely  driving  it  all 
was  being  consumed  by  a  bunch  of  work-related  things  that  were  an 
incredible  amount  of  fun,  where  we  all  thought—myself  included-- 
the  world  would  stop  on  its  axis  and  maybe  perhaps  just  vanish  if 
we  didn't  keep  doing  this  stuff.   That's  the  great  myth:  you 
think  the  things  you're  doing  are  really  important,  and  that  does 
get  you  out  of  bed  every  day,  by  God,  and  get  you  continuing  on. 

I  think  the  things  that  were  kind  of  interesting—that  one 
year  I  worked  at  DLRC,  where  we  had  to  build  the  office  spaces, 
and  there  were  forty-eight  or  forty-nine  people  in  a  space  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  about  as  big  as  this  house. 
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O'Hara: 
Breslin: 
O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


Forty-eight  or  forty-nine.   Is  this  all  CIL  or  just  DLRC? 

DLRC. 

Oh,  my  goodness!   What  were  they  doing? 

[laughs]   There  were  a  lot  of  people  on  staff.   Well,  504  had  a 
lot  of  people  on  payroll  who  were  consultants  and  who  didn't 
actually  work  in  the  office.   The  DLRC  payroll  was  forty-eight  or 
forty-nine  people  during  that  year,  and  it  was  a  big  deal. 


"An  Incredible  Year... The  Issues  Were  Becoming  National" 


Breslin:   As  I  say,  there  were  all  these  projects  that  had  been  funded, 

that  were  underway.   The  thing  that  happened  during  that  year  was 
not  about  the  504  training  program  or  about  any  other  thing. 
What  was  happening  was  that  the  issues  were  becoming  national 
issues.   We  were  involved  in  organizing  national  demonstrations 
on  transit  issues.  Davis  came  down  during  that  year,  that 
hideous  Supreme  Court  case  that  we  organized  around  extensively. 
DLRC  was  looked  to  as  the  only  national—it  wasn't  even  really 
like  a  national  law  center- -it  was  being  perceived  and  being 
expected  to  perform  the  function  of  a  national  law  center  in 
disability,  because  there  was  such  a  huge  need  for  it.   It  was 
chaotic  in  that  place:  the  phones  would  never  stop  ringing, 
people  were  calling  from  all  over  the  country  and  the  world, 
wanting  information  on  the  issues  because  nothing  existed.   We 
basically  had  a  line  on  the  only  technical  assistance  material 
and  training  material  on  these  laws  that  had  been  created,  just 
about.   There  was  just  about  nothing  else  out  there.   It  was  a 
barometer  for  the  times,  in  the  field. 

To  me,  it  was  an  incredible  year,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
we  all  worked  our  butts  off.   It  was  really  indicative  of  what 
was  yet  to  come.   This  was  a  field  that  was  bursting  open,  right 
at  that  moment.   We  were  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
Being  consumer-driven,  it  was  a  different  world.   All  the  other 
law  firms,  the  ones  that  we  talked  about  earlier,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  did  good  work,  did  not  have  consumer  direction. 
This  place,  you  couldn't  walk  two  feet  without  tripping  over 
somebody—a  dog  or  a  cane  or  a  wheelchair.   It  was  really  a 
different  way  of  doing  business,  and  the  place  itself  was  very 
interesting  culturally. 

O'Hara:    So  culturally  speaking,  you  did  have  a  mix  of  disabilities  at 
DLRC. 
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Breslin:   Everything. 

O'Hara:   How  about  ethnically  speaking? 

Breslin:   That  too.   One  of  the  unique  things  about  DLRC--in  all  fairness 
none  of  these  organizations,  including  DREDF  currently,  is 
properly  integrated  racially.   There's  no  way  to  say  it  is.   It 
was  always  an  issue.   Johnnie  Lacy  ran  the  CSA  project,  the 
Community  Services  Administration  project,  there  —  and  her  staff 
and  other  staff  working  in  the  various  projects  represented 
probably  10  or  15  percent  people  of  color.   Too  small  all  around. 
The  thing  is  predominated  by  people  with  physical  disabilities, 
but  there  were  blind  people,  and  people  with  hearing 
disabilities,  and  people  with  psychiatric  disabilities,  and 
parents. 

The  point  I  was  going  to  make  is  that  the  big  deal  about 
DLRC  is  that  it  integrated  parent  issues  into  the  equation. 
Diane  Lipton  and  Julie  Landau  and  Bev  Bertaina  and  —  it'll  come  to 
me  in  a  minute--A.  J.  Smaldone--there  was  a  little  tiny  parent 
advocacy  unit  that  had  no  money,  that  was  not  funded  anyplace 
because  there  was  no  way  to  get  any  money  for  it.   But  they  were 
doing  incredible  work  on  no  money.   The  Legal  Services 
Corporation  grant  funded  the  special  education  work  that  started 
at  DLRC,  and  that  has  been  carried  on  at  DREDF  since  then. 

There  are  a  couple  of  points  about  DLRC  that  I  think  are 
worth  noting.   They  have  to  do  with  Funk  and  his  worldview.   His 
worldview  colored  the  place.   It  affected  DREDF  permanently. 
That  worldview  is  that  he  always  saw  disability  in  civil  rights 
terms.   Always.   He  didn't  have  to  have  it  taught  to  him.   I 
don't  know  how  he  figured  it  out  or  how  he  got  there,  but  he 
walked  in  the  door  with  that  perspective.   The  perspective 
affected  his  hiring  decisions.   When  he  was  hiring  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  grant,  he  had  to  hire  three  attorneys.   He 
was  interviewing—these  are  public  interest  jobs— there  are  a 
million  applicants.   It's  like  every  kid  in  the  world  out  of  law 
school  wants  to  do  public  interest  stuff  for  five  minutes  until 
they  can't  make  any  money  at  it.   He  got  a  million  applications 
from  people  who  did  social  work  or  something  before  they  went  to 
law  school.   They  were  in  some  medical  thing,  most  of  them,  and 
they  saw  this  as  a  related  issue.   He  rejected  every  one  of  them. 
He  just  put  them  in  the  trash.   He  wouldn't  even  interview  them. 
The  only  people  he  interviewed  were  people  who  said  they  wanted 
to  do  civil  rights  work.   Even  if  it  wasn't  in  disability,  if 
they  said  "I  want  to  be  a  civil  rights  lawyer"  he  interviewed 
them  all. 
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Arlene  has  a  great  story--this  is  not  the  first  telling  of 
this  story.   Arlene  Mayerson,  who's  been  DREDF's  directing 
attorney  since  1979  or  1980,  got  out  of  Boalt  [School  of  Law). 
She  had  worked  in  Georgetown- -she  had  a  fellowship  there—and  she 
worked  for  William  Garrity,  who  was  the  judge  in  that  whole 
string  of  Boston  desegregation  cases—very  contentious  cases. 
She  came  back  to  the  Bay  Area,  which  is  where  she  had  gone  to  law 
school.   She  was  looking  for  a  full-time  public  interest  job--a 
civil  rights  job.   She  had  no  focus  on  disability  particularly; 
she  just  started  applying  for  civil  rights  positions.   He  hired 
her  on  the  spot  because  of  her  interest  and  because  of  her  work 
with  Garrity  in  the  school  deseg  cases.   He  saw  it  as  absolutely 
applicable  and  transferable  experience,  and  he  rejected  everybody 
who  said  anything  about  helping  disabled  people;  he  put  them  all 
in  the  trash.   He  hired  a  couple  of  other  people  with  the  same 
point  of  view. 

Hiring  Arlene  was  a  very  good  move.   He  just  had  an  instinct 
about  it;  he  really  did.   Don't  be  getting  the  helping-hand  types 
in  to  do  this ;  this  is  not  the  right  way  to  build  what  you  want 
to  build.   That  perspective  has  influenced,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
the  movement  for  about  fifteen  years.   Those  decisions  were  the 
right  decisions  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  place. 

Anyway,  DREDF's  formation  is  an  interesting  story,  I  think. 
Of  course,  I'm  utterly  biased  about  all  this,  but  it  is  an 
interesting  story  in  terms  of  how  it  actually  came  about,  which 
we  might  want  to  do  next  time. 

O'Hara:  One  other  question:  you  said  that  Johnnie  Lacy  was  running  the 
CSA  unit,  and  you  were  running  the  504.  What  other  units  were 
there,  and  who  was  running  them? 

Breslin:   Arlene  was  the  staff  director  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
grant.   That  incidentally,  was  a  direct  services  grant—we  were 
supposed  to  be  doing  direct  client  services  to  low-income  people 
with  disabilities.   She  was  handling  a  caseload  of  forty  people 
with  disabilities  who  had  discrimination  claims.   Its  sole 
purpose  was  to  figure  out  if  there  really  was  any  discrimination 
out  there.   Of  course,  they  couldn't  handle  the  number  of  claims 
coming  in  the  door.   They  couldn't  even  talk  to  everybody.   She 
had  no  desk  for  the  first  six  months;  she  worked  on  the  floor 
with  a  telephone  between  her  knees.   It  was  insane  [laughter]. 
She  ran  that  unit.   I  ran  504,  Johnnie  ran  CSAVR.   The  RSA 
project  was  run  by  a  guy  name  Lloyd  Burton,  who  was  a  Ph.D. 
candidate  at  Cal  and  who  was  with  DREDF  for  its  first  few  years 
as  a  researcher. 

O'Hara:   And  was  that  for  training  rehab  counselors? 
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Breslin:   Yes,  but  also  CSAVR  vocational  rehab  members -- that ' s  the 

membership  association  for  the  VR  agencies—very  conservative. 
He  developed  training  manuals  on  how  to  train  counselors  on  the 
employment  rights  of  clients  with  disabilities,  primarily 
employment,  and  how  to  train  VR  state-level  managers  on  the  new 
laws.   They  resisted  it  incredibly.   It  was  very  interesting, 
that  little  project. 

Julie  Landau  ran  the  parent  advocacy  project  with  a  whole 
bunch  of  volunteers.  Ann  Jennifer  Smalldone--remember  her? 

O'Hara:    Yes. 

Breslin:   DREDF  has  an  award  named  after  her.   She  was  a  disabled  woman  who 
used  a  chair  and  who  was  an  attorney.   She  had  migrated  out  here 
from  New  York  because  she  wanted  to  do  disability  rights  law,  and 
there  was  no  place  to  do  it.   She  did  it  here  until  she  died  that 
same  year.   She  worked  for  about  ten  months  for  DLRC.   She  did 
special  ed  work  almost  exclusively  because  she  just  fell  into  it. 
They  needed  a  lawyer  to  do  backup  for  the  parent  work. 

O'Hara:    A.  J. 

Breslin:   A.  J.   That's  where  the  Ann  Jennifer  comes  from.   An  absolutely 

wonderful,  terrific  person.   So  that  little  unit  was  run  by  Julie 
but  was  a  kind  of  collective  of  volunteers.   I  know  there's  more 
than  that. 

[Interview  6:  April  29,  1997]  //// 
O'Hara:    You  wanted  to  make  a  few  more  additions  to  our  last  conversation. 

Breslin:   Yes.   You  had  asked  me  the  last  time  we  met  about  the  Public 

Interest  Law  Center  in  Philadelphia--PILCOP  is  its  acronym.   I 
said  a  little  bit  about  what  I  knew  about  them,  which  was  not 
very  much,  before  we  got  involved  with  working  with  some  of  their 
people  on  transit  issues.   Actually,  it  turns  out  I  have  very 
little  to  add  to  that,  because  I  still  don't  know  very  much  about 
what  their  early  history  was.   But  the  community  recollection  at 
this  point  is  that  they  were  very  much  like  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance  is  here  in  California,  but  they  were  a  public 
interest  organization  working  on  a  variety  of  poverty  issues. 
They  do  a  lot  of  state-level  work  in  Pennsylvania,  including  the 
institutionalization  work.   Specifically,  our  relationship  to 
them- -that  is  to  say,  DLRC's  relationship  to  them- -was  in  the 
area  of  transit.   They  had  gotten  very  involved  in  the  Transbus 
issue,  and  Jim  Raggio--!  think  he  was  a  staff  counsel  there—had 
sort  of  carved  this  out  as  his  subject  area.   Kitty  Cone  in 
particular,  but  basically  all  of  us  who  worked  on  transit  had 
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some  dealings  with  Jim  and  other  people  who  were  really  trying  to 
push  this  Transbus  issue,  which  of  course  was  finally  a  complete 
failure. 

They  got  very  involved  in  accessible  transit  issues  and  did 
some  of  the  best  early  work  on  cost  and  arguing  the  advocacy 
side.   This  is  not  that  much  more  than  we  talked  about  before, 
but  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  thought  I  had  really  lost  my  grip  in 
terms  of  remembering  what  their  history  was.   But  Kitty  doesn't 
remember  either,  which  doesn't  mean  they  don't  have  one;  it  just 
means  we  don't  know  what  it  was. 


Attention  to  Transit  Accessibility  and  Subsequent  Demonstrations 


O'Hara:    Does  the  Transbus  issue  come  up  later?  My  reason  for  asking  is  I 
wonder  if  that  should  be  described  briefly  at  this  point. 

Breslin:   Well,  help  me  try  to  describe  it.   There  were  demonstrations  here 
in  San  Francisco  that  happened  in,  I  think,  the  spring  or  early 
summer  of  1978- -a  year  after  the  504  regulations  were  signed,  and 
when  I  was  still  working  at  UC  Berkeley  and  before  DLRC  was 
formed.   Transbus  was  a  mandate.   We  were  trying  to  figure  out  if 
it  was  UMTA--Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration—or  some  other 
federal  transit  legislative  mechanism  or  agency,  that  had 
established  legislatively,  requiring  a  Transbus  be  purchased  by 
all  the  transit  districts  in  the  country. 

Transbus  was  a  low-floored  vehicle  with  a  swing-out  kind  of 
ramp  arrangement  that  everybody  would  use  to  board  and  deboard. 
It  was  not  a  lift  or  even  a  mechanical  ramp  like  what  we  think  of 
these  days,  but  something  that  was  universally  used  by  everybody. 
So  the  idea  was  that  it  could  drive  up  to  a  curb,  lower  this 
thing,  and  everybody  walks  on  and  off.   The  only  problem  was  that 
it  was  only  being  manufactured  by  John  DeLorean  someplace  in  the 
U.S.,  and  he  only  had  one  or  two  prototypes  available  to  look  at. 
It  was  being  manufactured  in  Europe  but  not  in  the  U.S. 
Basically,  the  transit  manufacturers  just  lobbied  ferociously  to 
not  have  this  be  the  rule,  largely  because  they  weren't  tooled  to 
manufacture  it;  it  would  have  been  very  costly  to  do  that.   They 
obviously  didn't  want  to  lose  the  business  to  a  European 
manufacturer. 

It  was  a  tragic  loss,  because  it  would  have  solved  the  whole 
bus  access  issue,  and  in  some  absolutely  fabulous  way  where 
you're  not  dealing  with  these  lifts  and  with  all  the  rest  of  it. 
It  was  the  technologic  fix.   They  just  lobbied  ferociously 
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against  it,  and  the  disability  community  lobbied  in  favor  of  it, 
and  it  was  a  losing  proposition  from  the  gate.   Too  bad,  because 
we  recall  it  as  one  of  the  very  early  potential  fixes  for  the  bus 
problem.   In  any  event,  there  were  demonstrations  here  in  1978  to 
draw  attention  to  the  Transbus  issue,  which  just  got  worse  rather 
than  better  from  there  on  out,  and  finally  the  possibility  of 
having  the  Transbus  was  removed  in  something  called  the  Cleveland 
Amendment  which  happened  in  "79,  I  think. 

Then  there  was  a  very  long  period  where  DOT  [Department  of 
Transportation]  had  to  issue  504  regulations—each  agency  had  to 
issue  their  own  after  the  HEW  regulations  were  signed.   The  story 
of  the  DOT  regulations  is  another  installment.   The  transit 
victories  nationally—there  weren't  any  from  about  "78  forward, 
until  the  ADA  was  signed.   There  were  certainly  state  and  local 
victories,  but  there  was  no  national  policy  that  made  any  sense 
in  terms  of  public  transportation.   It's  a  longish  story. 

Transbus  is  marked  very  clearly  in  everybody's  mind,  because 
it  would  have  been  a  good  fix,  and  it  never  happened  because  of 
the  effectiveness  of  transit  lobby. 

O'Hara:   Were  the  demonstrations  led  by  CIL  or  a  coalition? 

Breslin:   The  demonstrations  were  put  together  by  the  same  group  of  people 
that  had  been  putting  them  together  for  a  while.   This  particular 
demonstration  involved  people  from  CIL  and  people  from  just 
around  the  community,  blocking  the  buses  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
Transbay  terminal.   About  40,000  commuters  were  stalled  from 
getting  home  that  evening.   There  were  a  number  of  arrests  and  so 
on.   There  was  a  great  picture  in  the  paper  on  the  front  page  the 
next  day,  from  behind  the  demonstrators:  a  picture  of  all  these 
people  in  wheelchairs  lined  up  with  their  old  wheelchairs,  with 
their  wooden  boxes  with  the  batteries  in  them,  because  the 
battery  boxes  —  the  plastic  ones  hadn't  yet  been  created.   To  me, 
it's  an  interesting  photo  because  it  captures  this  technology 
that  was  kind  of  improving,  but  the  packaging  wasn't  there  yet. 
And  with  great  picket  signs.   Anyway,  it  was  a  lost  cause.   It 
was  not  a  successful  demonstration. 

O'Hara:    Before  we  get  back  to  504,  were  you  involved  in  the  transit 
demonstration? 

Breslin:   Yes,  in  that  one  in  particular,  because  it  seemed  to  me  it  made  a 
lot  of  sense  to  try  to  do  something  on  this  issue  because  it  was 
such  a  clean  fix.   It  was  hopeless,  unfortunately. 

O'Hara:    And  what  did  you  do? 
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Breslin: 


O'Hara: 


I  helped  to  organize  the  demonstration  and  prepare  the  materials 
and  demonstrate  and  then  got  arrested.   The  usual  thing.   I  got 
great  photos,  but  not  accessible  buses  [laughter]. 

While  we're  on  the  subject,  is  that  when  the  issue  of 
inaccessible  police  vans  and  inaccessible  jails  came  out,  too? 


Breslin:   [laughs]   I  suppose  it  had  come  up  before,  but  it  certainly  came 
up  at  that  point.   They  had  to  haul  us  off,  and  there  was  no 
accessible  way  to  do  it,  and  there  really  wasn't  even  any 
paratransit--or  very  little  paratransit,  I  guess,  in  those  days. 
They  did  manage  to  find  a  few  accessible  vehicles  someplace,  that 
I  guess  were  being  used  to  bring  people  to  medical  appointments 
or  whatever.   Many  people  were  tossed  into  the  back  of  paddy 
wagons  with  their  wheelchairs.   One  person,  Michael  Pachovas,  was 
taken  away  in  a  flatbed  truck,  or  some  kind  of  an  open  truck, 
because  there  was  no  way  to  get  him  into  any  of  the  conventional 
vehicles,  because  he's  a  large  person.   So  it  was  pretty  funny 
[chuckle].   We  actually  weren't  held  overnight;  I  don't  remember 
what  the  legal  machinations  were,  but  we  were  released  shortly 
after  having  been  booked--unlike  other  demonstrations  where  we 
actually  had  to  spend  the  night.   At  that  point,  I'm  sure  the 
commuters  couldn't  care  less  about  how  we  were  taken  away  as  long 
as  we  got  off  the  roadways  so  they  could  get  home. 

O'Hara:   What  was  the  attitude  of  the  police  about  the  whole  process? 

Breslin:   The  cops  are  always,  it  seems  to  me,  from  having  been  in  some 
demonstrations  in  the  sixties  that  were  very,  very  scary--at 
least  here,  I  think  this  is  not  true  in  other  places,  but  they 
always  treated  people  very,  very  carefully.   I  think  they  were 
annoyed  and  whatever,  but  they  absolutely—personally,  I 
certainly  never  feared  for  my  safety  or  my  personal  well-being. 
It  would  have  been  a  public  relations  disaster  to  harm  a  group  of 
crippled  people  no  matter  what  they  were  doing,  even 
inadvertently.   They  were  very  careful,  they  made  sure  there  were 
a  lot  of  people  there  if  they  were  going  to  move  you  or  lift  you 
or  put  you  someplace. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  once  you  get  to  the  jails  there's 
no  place  to  go;  there's  no  kind  of  access:  the  cells  aren't 
accessible,  the  booking  facilities  aren't  accessible,  so  we  were 
always  held  in  some  meeting  room  or  space  that  was  the  garage  or 
the  basement  or  something  that  was  large  enough  so  they  could 
process  people.   They'd  get  names  and  take  ID's  and  go  through 
the  formal  process  of  booking  and  then  release  us  because  there 
wasn't  much  else  they  could  do. 
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O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


O'Hara: 


Breslin: 

O'Hara: 

Breslin: 


O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


Was  there  a  specific  reason  that  the  demonstration  would  be  in 
San  Francisco? 

There  were  other  cities,  and  I  don't  remember  which  ones.   I 
should  remember  this.   But  there  were  other  cities.   This  was  a 
national  effort  in  five  or  six  or  seven  or  more  cities.   The 
particular  thing  that  was  done  here  was  thought  up  by  the  usual 
Berkeley  group.   People  did  different  things  in  different  cities, 
as  I  remember.   It  was  short-lived  in  most  places  because  it  was 
really  intended  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  people  can't 
get  on  the  bus,  and  to  do  it  in  some  dramatic  way.   I'm  sure  in 
other  cities  it  was  much  more  difficult  for  people  than  it  was 
here  in  terms  of  the  aftermath. 

Could  you  tell  me  who  the  "usual  Berkeley  group"  is? 

[laughs]   It  was  Kitty  Cone,  Judy  Heumann,  Hale  Zukas,  Jeanne 
Anne  Whitmer,  me.   In  terms  of  organizing,  that  was  probably  the 
group  that  did  the  organizing.   But  it  was  pretty  significantly 
supported  by  a  lot  of  community  people.   There  were  a  lot  of 
people  there.   Ron  Washington  comes  to  mind. 

Going  back  to  DLRC,  I  had  a  question  left  over  from  last  time 
too.   You  had  said  that  you  were  the  head  of  the  division  that 
handled  the  HEW  funds  and  training.   You  said  that  it  was  the 
biggest  of  the  funds,  and  I  wondered  how  much- 
How  big  is  big? 
If  you  remember. 

I  think  the  first  year  was  about  $900,000.   I  really  need  to  look 
that  up.   I  actually  have  a  record  of  this;  I  can  look  this  up. 
Subsequent  years  were  between  $500,000  and  $700,000.   There  were 
multiple  years  for  these  training  programs,  and  the  first  one  was 
pretty  significant.   That  seems  like  a  very  high  number  to  me, 
but  I  think  that's  right.   I'll  check  it. 


You  also  said  it  was  the  most  contentious, 
the  most  political.   What  did  you  mean? 


I  think  you  also  said 


From  my  perspective,  now  looking  back  on  it,  the  project  was 
contentious  in  two  ways:  it  was  the  one  that  got  the  most 
attention  in  terms  of  time,  from  Bob  and  other  people  on  the 
staff,  because  it  took  a  lot  of  thinking  about  it  and  a  lot  of 
time  because  it  was  a  contract.   There  were  requirements  in  terms 
of  meeting  the  contract  obligations  that  were  not  quite  the  same 
as  some  of  the  other  grants  that  had  come  in.   I  think  it  was 
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perceived  as  taking  a  lot  of  time  resources,  which  it  did.   I 
think  that  translated  primarily  to  Bob's  energy  and  whatnot. 

Externally,  it  was  contentious  because  its  goal  was  to  train 
people  with  disabilities  about  their  rights  under  the  new  law. 
We  had  to  figure  out  who  was  going  to  be  invited  to  come  to  the 
thing.   It  wasn't  like  an  open-door  policy:  people  had  to  be 
selected  based  on  some  criteria.  They  had  to  agree  to  do  certain 
kinds  of  work  after  they  had  been  trained.   There  had  to  be  some 
sense  that  they  would  be  involved  in  enforcement  work  on  504 
after  the  training  had  occurred.   We  had  to  come  up  with  an 
application  process.   Whereas  before,  workshops  are  workshops; 
you  could  just  wander  in  and  participate  if  you  want  to.   But  for 
this  thing  you  had  to  be  selected,  and  some  people  were  not 
selected,  deliberately,  because  there  was  some  sense  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  follow  through  on  the  commitment. 

There  were  questions  about  whether  people  who  did  not  have 
disabilities  could  be  involved.   The  contract  didn't  call  for 
them  to  be  involved.   There  were  certainly  places  in  some  cities 
around  the  country  where  some  of  the  best  advocates  were  not 
people  with  disabilities,  and  we  needed  to  be  able  to  figure  out 
what  to  do  with  that.   The  original  contract  didn't  call  for 
involvement  with  parents,  and  we  had  to  sort  that  out,  and  we 
felt  strongly  that  they  should  be  involved,  but  that  was  not 
originally  what  was  called  for. 

So  it  was  political  in  that  sense,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
attention  had  to  be  paid  to  community  leaders.   We  had  the 
presumption  to  go  into  some  community  where  people  had  been 
working  for  a  long  time  and  say,  "We're  here  to  show  you  all 
about  civil  rights  law."   In  a  way,  it's  a  little  bit  insulting 
and  disrespectful,  so  it  was  necessary  to  kind  of  lay  the 
groundwork  and  make  sure  the  community  people  were  involved  in 
the  outreach  and  that  kind  of  thing. 


O'Hara:    That  answers  that. 
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VII   LAUNCHING  THE  DISABILITY  RIGHTS  EDUCATION  AND  DEFENSE  FUND 
[DREDF] ,  1979 


DLRC  in  1979;  Floodgate  Opened 


O'Hara:    How  did  DLRC  come  to  an  end?  And  when? 
Breslin:   And  why? 
O'Hara:    Oh,  yes. 

Breslin:   [laughter]   Actually,  this  is  a  slight  digression,  but  Kitty 
reminded  me  that  the  Paralegal  Program  which  preceded  DLRC 
actually  was  called  the  Disability  Rights  Center.   I  have  no 
memory  of  that  at  all,  which  is  interesting  to  me--a  very 
interesting  teeny,  teeny  detail  which  I'll  offer  up  here  for 
whoever  cares  about  this  stuff  [laughs].   I  completely  have  no 
memory  of  it,  but  she  swears  that's  what  it  was,  so  I'll  take  her 
word  for  it. 

DLRC,  having  been  incarnated  in  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall  of  '78,  got  all  this  money  from  the  various  federal 
agencies.   After  about  eight  or  nine  or  ten  months  into  the 
various  projects,  a  number  of  things  were  becoming  clear.   There 
just  wasn't  any  kind  of  resource  anyplace  in  the  country  for 
people  with  disabilities,  their  parents,  their  attorneys,  or 
policy  makers,  or  anybody  interested  in  disability  rights  issues, 
to  turn  to  for  policy  guidance  and  strategic  planning  and 
direction.   There  were  the  programs  that  we  talked  about  before  — 
PILCOP  was  doing  some  stuff  on  transportation,  and  there  were  a 
few  small  programs  in  other  places,  but  there  just  wasn't  any 
kind  of  national  legal  presence. 

The  evidence  for  the  need  for  that  was  kind  of  extraordinary 
at  DLRC.   It's  true,  the  fact  that  we  did  so  much  training  and  we 
did  so  much  traveling—we  did  so  much  high  visibility  work  here 
and  elsewhere  —  escalated  this  idea  that  there  was  a  need  for 
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resources.   So  one  thing  led  to  another,  and  there  was  sort  of  a 
snowball  effect  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  demands  that  were  being 
placed  on  the  organization.   But  it  was  pretty  extraordinary  in 
terms  of  just  who  wanted  information,  help.   Hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  people  were  calling  all  the  time.   From  everywhere. 
Wanting  stuff.   They  were  not  calling  to  report  on  their 
projects;  they  were  calling  to  say  that  something  happened  to 
them,  and  what  could  they  do  about  it? 

It  was  completely  evident  that  once  it  was  possible  to 
define  these  issues  that  we  were  all  dealing  with  in  civil  rights 
terms,  the  floodgates  opened  up.   Everybody  and  their  grandmother 
had  some  issue,  someplace,  about  something,  and  they  were  mostly 
first-generation  issues—plain  old  things  like  "We  don't  hire 
crippled  people.   Go  away."  That  kind  of  thing.   The  stairs  into 
the  city  hall.   You  can't  get  in  to  vote  or  register  or  get  your 
birth  certificate  or  whatever.   Straight  ahead  citizenship  kind 
of  issues.   There  was  a  huge  number  of  inquiries. 

There  was  a  lot  of  money,  and  there  were  many  demands  on  the 
organization  it  was  not  really  configured  to  meet.   The 
organization  was  really  constructed  around  the  contracts  and 
grants  that  had  been  the  core  source  of  support. 


Bob  Funk's  Vision  of  Public  Interest  Law  Center  on  Disability 


Breslin:   A  couple  of  things  were  going  on:  one  was  the  realization  that 

disability  rights  law  was  a  big  issue,  and  that  there  wasn't  any 
kind  of  national  presence  for  dealing  with  it  from  a  policy  and 
law  reform  perspective.   DLRC  was  running  projects;  DLRC  was  not 
really  yet  getting  involved  in  law  reform  tactics  to  try  and 
advance  the  existing  laws,  make  new  laws,  use  the  courts  and 
policy  strategies  as  a  way  to  change  the  way  business  is  done. 

Bob,  who  really  was  a  visionary  about  this  stuff,  understood 
that.   He  understood  that  there  was  a  need  for  an  organization 
like  organizations  which  existed  then  and  continue  to  exist  that 
advance  the  rights  of  women  and  minorities.   He  understood  that 
there  was  a  need  for  a  similar  organization  in  disability.   I 
think  I've  said  this  to  you  a  couple  of  times:  my  own  weakness 
that  I  had  then,  and  have  now,  is  that  I  didn't  go  to  law  school. 
I  didn't  understand  the  role  public  interest  law  could  play  in 
social  policy  reform.   He  did.   That  was  the  basis  for  his  being 
able  to  extrapolate  what  he  knew  about  the  way  public  interest 
law  was  being  used  in  the  environment  and  other  areas.   He  could 
bring  them  forward  and  think  about  it  and  apply  it  in  disability. 
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That  factor—this  business  of  demand  on  the  organization-- 
and  another  practical  consideration  which  had  to  do  with  CIL, 
which  was  that  the  place  was  in  trouble  financially.   CIL  was 
having  a  lot  of  trouble  meeting  its  payroll.   It  was  having  cash 
flow  difficulties.   And  DLRC  was  the  cash  cow  for  it.   A  lot  of 
the  money  that  was  coming  in  to  CIL  was  coming  in  for  DLRC- 
related  projects.   So  it  was  hard  to  run  the  projects  because  it 
was  hard  to  access  the  cash  that  was  necessary  to  do  business. 


Separating  from  CIL:  Intent,  Tension 


Breslin:   I  think  that  the  decision  to  convert  DLRC  to  what  became  DREDF 

was  in  response  to  all  of  those  issues.   Bob  was  very  political, 
very  mindful  of  the  fact  that  DLRC  had  its  roots  in  independent 
living,  and  that  was,  to  him,  crucially  and  vitally  important. 
He  felt  that  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  way  the  organization 
was  put  together  and  that ' s  what  made  it  be  what  it  was  and  that 
was  the  basis  for  its  philosophy  and  so  on.   Trying  to  think 
about  what  to  do,  like  how  to  respond  to  these  sets  of  issues,  he 
was  very  concerned  about  any  kind  of  breach  with  CIL- -with  the 
people  that  he  felt  great  regard  for  there,  like  Phil  Draper  and 
Judy  Heumann  and  other  people. 

Phil  was  executive  director  there  then,  and  Judy  was  deputy 
director.   He  was  somewhat  close  to  Jack  Rowan  at  the  time,  who 
was  on  the  board  too.   He  did  not  want  to  disassociate  from  CIL; 
he  felt  that  CIL  was  an  important  ally.   Yet  there  needed  to  be 
some  way  to  move  from  the  services  orientation  to  more  of  a  law 
reform  orientation  which  he  was  familiar  with  in  terms  of  the  way 
public  interest  law  works.   He  needed  some  autonomy  too,  in  terms 
of  decision  making,  about  what  things  needed  to  be  done 
inherently.   He  had  a  very  strong  distaste  for  boards  and  board 
direction.   He  was  very  much  a  maverick  that  way.   I  inherited 
that  from  him,  I  think,  for  better  or  for  worse—probably  for 
worse . 

Those  were  all  the  factors  that  I  can  point  to  as  having 
come  together  to  launch  this  idea  that  a  separate  organization 
was  necessary.  A  little-remembered  fact  is  that  when  DREDF  was 
originally  founded,  it  was  founded  at  the  behest  of  the  CIL 
board,  because  Bob  was  absolutely  clear  in  his  own  mind  that  this 
should  be  an  alliance  with  CIL.   It  should  be  with  CIL's 
permission  and  impetus  and  support  and  collaboration.   When  other 
people  are  credited  with  having  founded  DREDF,  Bob  says  "No. 
Phil  Draper,  Bob,  and  Jack  Rowan  founded  DREDF."  And  it's  true, 
in  the  sense  that  we  sat  down  and  strategically  figured  out  who 
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ought  to  be  on  the  incorporation  papers.   It  was  a  deliberate 
decision  to  prevent  any  kind  of  breach,  which  he  felt  was 
extremely  important.   It  is  also  true  that  they  didn't  dream 
DREDF  up;  Bob  dreamed  it  up. 


Breslin:   It's  interesting  historically  for  all  of  those  reasons.   Its 

actual  incorporation  papers  represent  that  moment  historically. 
It's  a  credit  to  Bob's  sense  of  the  need  for  continuity  and  the 
need  for  collaboration.   It  doesn't  fairly  represent  the  vision 
of  what  needed  to  be  done,  because  the  vision  was  Bob's,  and  to 
some  extent  I  take  a  little  bit  of  credit  with  him  because  we 
cooked  it  up  together,  in  terms  of  what  needed  to  be  done  and 
what  the  direction  should  be.   He  had  this  understanding  of  how 
you  can  create  an  organization  to  meet  a  particular  need  because 
he  knew  how  they  worked,  which  I  didn't  understand.   The 
advantage  of  the  alliance  between  the  two  of  us  was  that  I  could 
get  stuff  done.   That  was  my  contribution.   I  was  completely 
involved  and  interested  and  into  it.   I  thought  it  was  a  great 
idea  and  thought  it  would  be  an  enormous  amount  of  fun.   We  were 
doing  the  right  thing,  we  were  going  down  the  right  road.   But 
tactically,  the  idea  of  CIL  being  that  directly  involved  was 
something  he  felt  very  strongly  about. 

O'Hara:   Kitty's  recollection  is  that  the  process  of  separation  was 
painful,  from  CIL. 

Breslin:   There  were  lots  of  things  that  happened  afterward,  and  I  can  tell 
you  what  I  remember  about  it,  how  it  came  down.   People  made  some 
choices  that  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  direction  that  CIL  and 
DREDF  took  within  the  next  three  or  four  or  five  or  six  or  ten 
months.   For  the  record,  I  think  it's  important  to  understand 
that  was  not  the  intent;  the  intent  was  to  have  this  thing  be 
collaborative  and  collegial  and  supportive  and  blah  blah.   Not 
only  that,  the  letterhead  said  "CIL/DREDF"  on  it  for  the  first 
year  and  a  half,  and  so  did  the  early  articles  of  incorporation. 
If  there's  any  question  about  this  early  stage,  that  was  how  it 
was. 

I  think  as  time  went  on,  it  was  necessary  to  get  out  of  that 
physical  building.   We  were  in  the  building  across  the  street 
from  the  main  CIL  building  on  Telegraph.   It  was  being  sold  or 
rented  to  somebody  else,  and  slowly  all  the  various  programs  had 
to  move.   That  physical  transition  was  really  godawful,  because 
all  the  contracts  and  grants  were  in  midstream—either  being 
renewed  or  not  being  renewed  or  new  things  were  going  on.   Plus 
all  the  work  was  going  on  simultaneously.  We  had  to  get  out  of 
there,  and  at  one  point  the  project  that  I  was  in  charge  of  was 
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put  in  a  moving  van  and  set  out  on  the  street  for  ten  days  or 
something  [laughs],  while  we  were  trying  to  figure  out  where 
everything  was  going  to  go.  We  moved  into  this  completely 
substandard  and  almost  free  space  on  Addison  that  was  going  to  be 
renovated,  but  it  was  not  renovated  when  we  moved  in  there.   It 
was  just  a  place  to  plug  in  the  phone  and  have  a  desk.  We  were 
there  for  six  or  eight  or  ten  weeks,  I  guess. 

Finally  we  rented  a  space  on  San  Pablo  Avenue,  which  was  an 
old  bank  space.   We  did  do  some  renovations  on  it  and  moved 
everything  in  there.   That  sort  of  became  the  first  permanent 
home. 

O'Hara:    Do  you  remember  the  address?   Or  the  cross  street? 

Breslin:   Well,  the  cross  is  University  [Avenue].   It  was  just  in  the  first 
block  below  University.   I  can't  believe  I  can't  remember  the 
address . 

Anyway,  the  transition  was  interesting  for  a  couple  of 
reasons.   Bob  had  always  envisioned  that  Judy  had  to  be  involved 
in  some  titular  way  with  DREDF  in  order  for  it  to  have  the  kind 
of  muscle  it  needed  to  have.   She  wasn't  a  lawyer,  and  he  felt 
strongly  that  she  couldn't  direct  programs  in  terms  of 
conceptualizing  them,  because  she  didn't  have  the  background  to 
be  able  to  do  that,  but  that  she  had  the  charisma  and  leadership 
and  recognition  and  vision  in  a  lot  of  other  ways.   His  image  was 
that  she  should  be  president  of  the  organization,  and  that  she 
should  be  able  to  run  around  the  country  and  the  world  like  she 
was  doing  and  do  the  things  that  she  did,  but  that  this  should  be 
the  base  for  her  to  do  it.   He  and  I  would  do  the  day-to-day 
grunt  work,  we  would  run  the  place  and  raise  the  money  and  run 
the  programs  and  deal  with  that  part  of  it. 

In  fact,  for  a  very  long  time  Judy's  name  was  on  a  mailbox 
at  the  San  Pablo  off ice--probably  for  a  year.   For  whatever 
reason,  she  couldn't  do  it.   She  couldn't  make  the  leap.   She  was 
afraid  to  do  it.   It  was  risky;  there  was  no  security,  and  God 
knows  there  was  probably  no  money.   It  was  problematic.   I  don't 
know  whether  she  had  other  issues,  I  don't  know  whether  she  was 
thinking  that  she  wanted  to  do  something  else.  Anyway,  she 
didn't  do  it,  and  she  went  to  Sacramento  and  hung  out  with  Ed 
[Roberts]  for  a  while--!  guess  in  some  temporary  thing  up  there 
while  his  tenure  [as  director  of  California  Department  of 
Rehabilitation]  ended. 

O'Hara:   And  she  had  left  CIL? 
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Breslin:   She  was  in  transition  from  CIL  at  that  point,  and  I  think  that 
she  and  Ed  were  starting  to  think  about  WID  [World  Institute  on 
Disability]  or  something.   I  think  she  wasn't  sure  what  the  next 
thing  would  be.  A  year  later  maybe--! 'm  not  going  to  remember 
the  time  frame  clearly--she  came  back  and  said,  "I  want  to  be 
president  now,"  but  it  was  too  late  at  that  point.   I  think  she 
had  been  working  with  Joan  Leon  and  Ed  about  setting  up  WID  and 
was  ambivalent  about  what  direction  she  should  be  taking  herself. 
I  actually  had  no  conversations  with  her  about  it;  Bob  was  the 
one  who  was  dealing  with  her  on  it.   By  the  time  it  came  around 
again,  DREDF  had  taken  off.   It  was  its  own  incarnation  and  its 
own  persona.   For  whatever  reason,  I  think  there  was  a  feeling  it 
might  be  derailed  from  a  law  reform  agenda,  because  she  had  such 
a  broad-based  set  of  interests;  that  it  would  be  a  lot  of  things 
it  wasn't  supposed  to  be,  and  that  might  dilute  its  purpose. 
Anyway,  it  happened.   It  came  down  that  way.   I  was  insulated 
from  an  awful  lot  of  it  in  the  sense  that  it  wasn't  my  fight  or 
my  issue,  and  I  was  much  more  inwardly  focused  trying  to  run 
things  and  deal  with  a  kazillion  issues  internally. 

The  other  little  interesting  thing  about  all  of  it  for  me,  I 
was  also  completely  insulated  from  all  the  politics  because  I 
didn't  know  the  people  involved.   I  actually  only  figured  this 
out  literally  years  later:  I  had  never  met  Ed  Roberts  personally. 
Never  met  the  guy,  ever.   I  didn't  know  who  he  was.   I  mean,  I 
knew  he  went  to  Cal  and  he  ran  CIL,  and  I  knew  he  was  head  of 
Rehab.   I  never  saw  the  guy  physically,  ever.   I  was  never 
introduced  to  him,  I  never  had  communication  with  him—nothing. 
No  contact  whatever.   He  meant  nothing  to  me  in  any  kind  of 
leadership  sense,  because  I  had  no  contact  with  him.   Many,  many 
other  people  really  felt  very  strongly  attached  to  him;  he  had 
been  their  role  model,  he  had  been  their  inspiration,  and  I  just 
never  knew  him. 

DREDF  was  founded--!  think  Bob  understood  it  was  going  to  be 
a  problem,  but  I  didn't.   I  honest  to  God  didn't  get  it.   I  think 
he,  Ed,  was  furious  that  he  wasn't  consulted.   And  this  I  only 
heard  many  years  later  that  he  was  really  angry.   Fundamentally 
and  profoundly  pissed  off.   I  was  oblivious  to  the  whole  thing, 
honest  to  God.   I  really  didn't  understand  that  he  thought  of 
himself  as  —  and  people  thought  of  him  as--the  founder  of  the 
independent  living  movement.   I  didn't  get  it.   As  I  already  said 
to  you  at  the  very  beginning  of  these  interviews,  I'm  oblivious 
to  most  of  the  stuff  that's  going  on  [laughter]. 

Bob  made  peace  with  him,  I  think,  over  the  years  —  or  made  an 
attempt  to  make  peace.  And  I  don't  think  he  fully  understood 
either,  because  he  didn't  know  him,  really.   Bob  came  around  long 
after  Ed  was  gone  from  Berkeley  and  was  in  Sacramento.   Bob  is 
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second  generation,  as  I  am,  in  the  movement  here.   We  just  didn't 
have  that  relationship  that  other  people  had  with  him.   I  know  he 
met  with  Ed  and  attempted  to  patch  things  up  a  little  bit, 
because  he  became  aware  in  his  own  mind  somewhere  along  the  way-- 
in  the  first  couple  or  three  years  —  that  it  was  a  major  deal.   I 
was  like,  very  nonchalant  about  the  whole  thing;  1  really  didn't 
understand  this  was  some  big  problem.   It  was  ten  years  later 
that  somebody  said  to  me,  "Ed  was  very  upset  that  you  didn't 
involve  him  in  DREDF's  founding."  I'm  sure  I  sat  there  and  said, 
"Huh?  Excuse  me?"   [laughs]   But  that's  a  function  of  my  own  not 
understanding,  not  knowing  enough  to  know  that  this  would  have 
been  an  issue.   Honestly,  he,  I  believe,  felt  great  distaste  for 
me  personally.   All  his  life. 

O'Hara:    That  was  a  repercussion  of  that? 


Breslin: 


O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


I  believe  so.   He  would  call  the  office  occasionally  on  various 
issues,  and  he  would  never  address  me  by  name.   He  would  refer  to 
me  as  "that  woman"  on  the  phone.   I  would  think,  "What's  the 
deal?"   I  was  very  confused  about  the  whole  thing.   And  there 
could  be  other  things  that  I  don't  really  understand.   Reasons 
why  there  was  so  much  hostility. 

Were  there  ever  repercussions  for  him  not  being  included? 

Who  knows?   I  suppose  there  could  have  been.   I  would  be  making 
them  up  if  I  were  to  say  I  knew  there  were  any  specifically.   I 
assume  he  could  have  had  some  influence  over  funding  issues  and 
various  things  that  we  wouldn't  have  known  anything  about.   I 
didn't  see  him  as  being  vindictive  or  going  out  of  his  way.   How 
he  felt  personally  would  be  one  thing;  I'm  sure  he  would  have 
some  commitment  to  the  movement  and  would  not  have  gotten  in  the 
road  particularly.   I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that.   It's 
possible.   But  those  personal  issues,  I  was  oblivious  to  them.   I 
can't  believe  I  didn't  get  it.   And  by  the  time  I  did  get  it,  I 
felt  no  empathy  toward  any  of  it,  because  we  busted  our  behinds 
and  worked  real  hard  and  did  some  good  work  and  at  this  point, 
who  cares?   There  may  be  many  other  community  issues  that  I'm 
sure  I  wasn't  plugged  into  or  don't  remember. 

I  think  for  different  reasons  there  were  issues  with  the 
founding  of  DREDF,  or  with  its  development  after  its  early 
establishment.   Judy,  in  my  mind,  whatever  she  may  have  felt 
personally  at  any  point  along  the  way,  was  ever  gracious  about 
all  of  it  and  always  has  been. 


O'Hara: 


[Judy]  Being  president  would  have  not  replaced  anybody, 
would  be  something  like  president  of  the  board? 


That 
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Breslin:   It's  an  office  of  the  board,  but  then  it  gives  you  a  platform 
from  which  to  do  whatever  you  do.   One  of  the  issues  when  she 
decided  she  thought  she  might  want  to  discuss  it  was  that  there 
wasn't  any  money  to  do  it  by  that  time,  a  year  or  so  into  the 
thing,  the  organization  having  just  gotten  rolling  and  every 
single  penny  was  being  sucked  up  by--we  were  trying  to  open  a 
Washington  office  and  flying  back  and  forth  and  dealing  with 
regulatory  issues.   We  were  rolling.   It  was  perceived  as  not 
being  an  appropriate  way  to  proceed  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  and 
money  was  one  of  them,  but  not  the  major  one,  I'm  sure.   There 
were  just  issues  of  conflicting  style  and  missions  and  goals  and 
whatever,  and  I  think  that  was  really  at  the  heart  of  it. 

So  yes,  I  suspect  when  Kitty  says  there  was  hard  feelings  or 
whatever--! 'm  not  sure  what  she  has  in  mind--though  some  of  them 
are  what  I  have  described. 

O'Hara:    Her  word  was  "painful,"  but  she  didn't  elaborate. 

Breslin:   I  think  that  she  would  have  the  same  observations.   I  don't  know 
what  other  people  know  or  remember,  but  that's  what  I  remember. 

O'Hara:    She  also  said  that  she  remembered  that  Judy  wanted  the  legal 
resource  to  stay  at  CIL. 

Breslin:   She  may  have,  and  I  don't  remember  any  strong  argument  against 
what  we  were  proposing  doing—because  I  don't  remember,  not 
because  it  didn't  happen. 

O'Hara:    You'll  probably  think  of  it  tomorrow  [chuckle]. 

Breslin:   It  all  came  about  incredibly  fast,  for  one  thing.   Five  weeks, 

six  weeks,  something  like  that--I  mean  quick—because  we  couldn't 
control  the  money.   We  couldn't  run  our  programs.   That  was 
really  driving  it.   I  remember  a  meeting  with  her  at  that  dump  on 
Addison  where  we  had  moved  a  bunch  of  stuff  [chuckle].   Oh,  God-- 
that  was  such  a  pit.   She  and  Bob  and  maybe  Phil  and  Arlene,  we 
were  sitting  in  this  open  space  by  the  front  door,  and  I  remember 
her  being  very  tense--we  were  just  at  the  point  where  the  CIL 
board  was  going  to  have  to  approve  the  incorporation,  and  she  was 
incredibly  tense  about  the  whole  thing.   I  don't  remember  her 
erecting  barriers  or  having  obstacles.   She  was  very,  very  loyal 
to  CIL. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  her  recollection  of  it 
is.   She  really  didn't  want  programs  to  spin  off,  because  she 
liked  the  power  base  of  having  everything  under  one  umbrella, 
which  I  think  is  very  seductive.   I  like  it  myself,  and  I 
understand  that  reasoning.   Whatever  her  position,  she  didn't 
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lobby  it  heavily- -she  could  have  had  her  way,  I  think.   She  could 
have  had  whatever  she  wanted.   I  don't  think  she  argued  it 
heavily  enough  to  make  it  prevail,  because  when  she  wants 
something  she  can  have  it.   I  don't  think  she  wanted  to  fight  for 
it.   For  whatever  reason,  she  decided  not  to.   That's  my 
recollection  of  how  the  thing  got  started.   It  will  very 
interesting  to  hear  everybody  else's,  and  see  what  Bob  and  Judy's 
view  of  it  is. 


Incorporating  DREDF 


O'Hara:    So  DREDF  was  incorporated, 
contention? 


The  board  passed  it  without 


Breslin:   I  don't  know;  I  wasn't  there.   One  of  the  things  I've  managed  to 
do  over  many,  many  years  is  to  stay  out  of  those  rooms  [laughter] 
as  much  as  possible. 

O'Hara:    So  what's  the  next  step?   Finding  a  place?   Staffing?   Setting  up 
the  mission? 


Breslin:   We  had  the  staff.   The  mission  was  already  rolled  out  in  front  of 
us;  there  wasn't  much  issue  about  that.   It  was  incorporated  in 
October  or  November  '79,  exactly  one  year  after  DLRC  had  launched 
itself,  and  right  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  all  the 
federally  funded  contracts  and  grants,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year  of  all  of  them—the  ones  that  were  continued. 

O'Hara:    And  those  were  training  grants,  right? 

Breslin:   Not  all  of  them,  but  most  of  them.   They  were  different  kinds  of 
training  grants.   They  were  training  rehab  administrators  and 
community  service  administration  administrators,  and  there  was  a 
legal  unit  which  was  the  core  legal  services  program.   It's  the 
one  that  was  funded  by  the  Legal  Services  Corporation.   They  took 
this  risk  and  gave  the  place  some  money  to  see  if  there  really 
was  any  issue  in  disability.   And  of  course  that  little  team  of 
lawyers  just  could  not  deal  with  the  volume  of  stuff  that  was 
coming  in  the  doors . 

O'Hara:   Were  they  the  ones  that  handled  the  questions  that  you  said  were 
coming  in? 

Breslin:   Well,  it  depended  on  what  the  issues  were.   There  was  a  little 

special  education  unit,  which  I  think  I  mentioned  the  last  time, 
so  that  parents  with  special  ed  issues  were  getting  funneled  to 
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three  people  sharing  one  desk,  with  one  person  sitting  on  the 
desk  and  two  other  people  working  at  the  same  desk.   The  504 
questions,  which  were  the  most  frequent  ones—people  didn't  know 
what  to  ask.   The  issue  would  be  "triaged,"  and  then,  depending 
on  who  could  handle  it,  it  would  go  to  whichever  person  was 
appropriate  in  the  organization.  A  lot  of  504  questions  came  our 
way,  because  that's  what  I  was  doing.   The  access  and  employment 
questions,  if  they  were  from  local  people  with  local  issues,  went 
to  the  legal  unit  because  the  legal  unit  was  four  full-time 
lawyers,  I  think,  and  their  job  was  to  provide  direct 
representation  to  clients  who  had  discrimination  claims.   But 
there  was  very  little  law  to  use  to  try  to  address  anything,  so 
they  were  using  504  primarily  and  a  little  bit  of  state  law  which 
was  available  then.   Not  much,  but  a  little  bit.   And  they  did 
some  of  the  best  early  discrimination  cases  in  employment.   Some 
of  the  seminal  early  cases  were  done  at  that  little  dumpy  office 
down  there. 

So  there  was  a  range  of  things  going  on.   There  was  a  fair 
amount  of  research  going  on.   One  or  two  of  the  grants  had 
research  components.   All  that  just  got  picked  up  and  moved  to 
DREDF  and  became  part  of  DREDF. 

Actually,  let  me  just  say  one  thing  about  Funk,  who  was  a 
complete  genius  in  terms  of  understanding  what  needed  to  happen. 
The  guy  was  really,  really  brilliant.   He  had  brioulies,  as  I 
told  you,  which  is  this  form  of  leprosy,  and  he  had  thirty-seven 
or  thirty-eight  surgeries,  which  had  caused  all  sorts  of 
problems,  and  he  had  lots  of  medical  problems,  including  having 
hepatitis  non-A  non-B,  which  was  a  function  of  having  had  all 
these  surgeries.   So  he  was  sick  a  lot  of  the  time. 

He  used  to  sit  in  his  office,  and  soon  after  he  started 
working  for  DLRC  he  stopped  wearing  his  artificial  leg,  his 
prosthesis,  and  he  had  the  thing  sitting  up  on  a  bookshelf  behind 
him  in  his  office.   He  had  Gary  Gill's  spare  eyeball,  and  that 
would  sit  up  there.   His  leg  with  some  black  laced-up  shoe  sat 
there  with  the  eyeball  [laughter].   He  would  sit  behind  his  desk 
with  his  one  remaining  leg  on  the  desk,  lean  back  in  his  chair 
and  lean  against  his  bookshelf,  surrounded  by--you  could  barely 
see  out  over  the  piles  of  stuff,  no  kidding.   The  image  of  the 
guy  comes  to  mind  when  I  say  things  like  he  was  brilliant  and  he 
was  a  strategist.   When  you  look  at  photos  of  him,  he  looks  like 
he's  half  dead  [chuckle];  you  can't  even  imagine  that  his  brain 
was  working,  but  it  really  was.   He  was  really  quite  something. 

He  understood,  inherently,  something  that  has  taken  me  a 
long  time  to  appreciate:  you  can't  do  direct  legal  services  when 
you're  little  and  you're  new  and  you  don't  have  a  financial 
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foundation.   You  can't  do  direct  legal  services  and  national  law 
and  policy  reform  at  the  same  time,  because  you're  going  to  be 
sucked  dry  by  everybody's  individual  problems,  which  is  of  course 
the  temptation,  because  you  want  to  be  able  to  help  people  or 
provide  information.   So  he  decided,  correctly  so,  at  the  very, 
very  beginning,  that  we're  not  going  to  do  direct  legal  services, 
and  we  didn't—with  a  couple  of  very  small  exceptions --and  got  a 
lot  of  heat  from  the  community.   They  said,  "What  the  hell  are 
those  people  doing  down  there?   They  can't  even  help  you.   You  go 
down  there  and  you  can't  get  anything  from  them."   He  took  the 
heat,  and  he  took  it  for  a  long  time  because  he  understood  that 
every  single  human  being,  every  minute,  would  be  sucked  up  with 
personal  services. 


Foundation  for  Collaboration:  Key  Meeting  with  Civil  Rights 
Leaders,  1980 


Breslin:   Having  decided  to  do  that,  the  next  thing  that  happened  that  was 
really  kind  of  a  pivotal  event--!  guess  it  was  a  year  later.   We 
moved  into  the  place  on  San  Pablo  and  renewed  all  the  contracts, 
and  continued  on  with  that  work.   Reagan  got  elected,  and  there 
instantly  was  concern  about  what  was  going  to  happen  with  the  504 
regulations,  which  was  the  only  national  policy  that  existed  in 
disability  at  that  point  other  than  P.L.  94-142  [the  Education 
for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act],  which  was  of  concern  also.   So 
the  next  key  event  was  a  meeting  which  we  organized,  of  civil 
rights  leaders  around  the  country.   I  think  I've  mentioned  this 
to  you,  about  the  nerve  of  this  upstart  bunch  of  hippies. 

O'Hara:    No,  you  haven't  talked  about  that. 

Breslin:   It  was  before  we  pulled  this  meeting  off  of  all  the  key  women's 
and  minority  civil  rights  leaders  in  the  country.   We  brought 
them  all  in  and  sat  them  down  for  two  days  [chuckle].   We  got 
them  to  agree  to  come.   It  was  amazing  [laughs]. 

O'Hara:    Now  how  did  you  do  that?  What  were  your  connections? 

Breslin:   Pat  [Wright]  was  on  the  scene  at  this  point  doing  some 

development  and  a  little  bit  of  Washington  stuff.   Pat  had  met 
everybody  in  Washington  traveling  with  Judy  and  had  at  that  point 
created  her  own  alliances  with  the  congressional  staff  and  knew 
all  the  key  people.   Bob  had  too,  because  he  had  been  going  back 
and  forth  over  the  last  couple  of  years  and  had  pretty  much 
introduced  himself  to  everybody  who  was  doing  anything  in 
disability.   Besides,  there  weren't  that  many  people:  there  was 
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the  old  guard,  rehab  side,  and  then  there  were  the  ten  people 
doing  something  on  the  civil  rights  side—it  wasn't  like  it  was 
5,000  people. 

When  we  first  started  DREDF,  we  all  went  to  D.C.,  and  he, 
Pat,  and  I  met  with  everybody  we  could  find  to  meet  with.   We  had 
all  done  it  to  some  extent,  so  we  had  this  Washington  connection 
of  people  who  knew  everybody  and  kind  of  knew  all  the  key  people 
--if  we  didn't  know  somebody,  we  could  get  introduced  to  them  and 
we  would  go  take  them  out  to  lunch  and  say,  We're  doing  this  work 
now.   Shapiro  has  this  chapter  in  his  book  about  Pat  coming  to 
town  and  saying,  "I  do  civil  rights;  I  don't  do  benefits  or 
whatever  it  is."  That's  kind  of  true,  though  that  did  occur 
slightly  later  than  he  says  it  occurred.   We  all  had  some 
connections  and  relationships  with  key  people. 

We  decided,  and  this  was  actually  Pat's  idea,  who  is  also  a 
completely  brilliant  strategist,  that  we  had  to  not  spend  ten 
years  trying  to  figure  out  what  everybody  else  already  knew  how 
to  do--the  women's  groups  and  the  minority  groups  —  and  facing  the 
Reagan  administration  with  this  little  band  of  Berkeley  hippies 
was  not  going  to  cut  it.   We  needed  to  pump  up  the  support  that 
we  potentially  thought  we  should  be  getting  from  the  civil  rights 
community,  because  they  hadn't  figured  out  at  that  point  that 
disability  was  a  legitimate  civil  rights  issue. 

We  went  back  to  Washington,  and  we  rented  an  apartment  since 
we  were  all  spending  so  much  time  back  there.   Kitty  had  been 
working  on  the  Cleveland  Amendment,  and  we  had  been  paying  a 
fortune  for  hotel  bills  and  whatever,  and  we  finally  decided  to 
rent  an  apartment,  because  everybody  needed  it  at  various  times. 
We  just  went  around  and  talked  to  every  single  person  we  could 
think  of  who  had  an  interest  in  the  issues  and  said,  "We  want  to 
host  a  meeting  of  twenty  or  thirty  people  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  disability  as  an  issue  in  the  civil  rights  community. 
Who  should  we  invite?" 


Participants  in  the  Meeting 


O'Hara:   Do  you  remember  the  organizations  that  were  represented  at  this 
meeting? 

Breslin:   Thank  you  so  much  for  that  [laughter].   No!   I  do  remember 
[chuckle]  a  fair  amount  of  what  happened.   There  were  about 
twenty  people  at  this  meeting.   We  decided  we  would  put  together 
briefing  papers  for  this  group  and  pay  their  way  to  come  out 
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here.   The  deal  was  that  they  had  to  agree  to  spend  two  days  with 
us,  discussing  the  issues.   We  put  together  papers  on  the 
independent  living  movement,  and  then  on  substantive  issues: 
employment,  education,  deinstitutionalization,  voting  rights, 
welfare,  benefits  issues.   There  were  mini  law  review  articles, 
heavily  footnoted  and  so  on.   They  were  intended  to  be  briefing 
papers  so  that  there  would  be  a  context  in  which  a  discussion 
about  disability  issues  could  be  placed. 

We  invited  Vine  Deloria,  who  wrote  Custer  Died  for  Your 
Sins--he  was  my  favorite  participant  in  that  meeting- -Ralph  Neas, 
who  was  executive  director  of  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights;  Ann  Rosewater,  who  was  then  with,  I  guess,  George  Miller 
--I  can't  remember  if  it  was  the  Committee  on  Children,  Family, 
and  Youth--George  Miller  is  the  congressmember  from  Contra  Costa 
County.   She  had  previously  worked,  I  think,  on  Harrison 
Williams'  staff,  and  had  also  worked  for  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund  with  Marion  Wright  Edelman  and  for  Children's  T.V.   She  had 
been  involved  in  the  drafting  of  the  very,  very  early  504 
language  that  got  incorporated  in  the  Rehab  Act.   So  she  had  been 
around  from  the  very  early  stages. 

We  invited  Lisa  Walker,  who  was  then  working  for  an 
organization  called  the  Institute  for  Educational  Leadership,  but 
had  also  been  on  Harrison  Williams'  staff  when  Judy  [Heumann]  was 
there,  and  was  also  involved  in  drafting  504--the  statute,  not 
the  regs--and  Martin  Gerry,  who  was  director  of  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare—under 
Carter,  I  think.   And  Carter's  general  counsel,  Burt  Carp.   Jim 
Nabritt  III,  whose  father  was  involved  with  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education,  from  the  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund;  Judy 
Lichtmann  and  Marsha  Greenberger  from  the  women's  legal 
organizations;  somebody  from  MALDEF,  the  Mexican-American  Legal 
Defense  and  Education  Fund,  whose  name  I  can  not  remember  at  all; 
Cathy  Condon,  a  woman  with  a  disability  who  worked  for  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  in  the  Chicago  regional  office. 

O'Hara:   Was  she  a  friend  of  yours?   I  think  she  came  up  many  tapes  ago. 

Breslin:   Yes.   I  think  there  were  a  couple  more  people,  but  the  point  is 
that  there  was  a  bunch  of  legislative  staff  there  who  had  been 
involved  in  drafting  504  and  who  had  some  relationship  to  the 
Hill  still.   There  was  somebody  from  the  women's  and  Mexican- 
American  legal  community,  the  African-American  legal  community, 
the  Native  American  legal  community.   Vine  Deloria  is  a  lawyer, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  meeting  he  loved  us .   It  was  one  of  the 
great  compliments  of  all  time  when  he  said,  "I've  been  working 
with  Indian  rights  for  twenty- five  years,  and  you  guys  are  more 
together  than  we've  ever  been,"  which  was  really  a  great 
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compliment.   He  was  a  wonderful  guy,  a  brilliant  and  fabulous 
person. 

Burt  Carp--I  think  he  was  Carter's  general  counsel—or  in 
some  legal  capacity  in  the  Carter  White  House.   This  was  a  fairly 
high-powered  group  in  terms  of  having  lots  of  legislative 
experience,  lots  of  legal  experience  in  civil  rights.   All  of 
them  were  either  from  the  poverty  or  the  civil  rights  community 
or  from  the  Hill.   It  was  really  quite  a  group.   What  was 
interesting  is  that  everybody  took  very  seriously  their 
assignment  to  read  the  stuff  we  sent,  and  they  did  so  because  we 
were  going  to  discuss  it  when  they  got  there.   They  were  prepared 
to  do  that,  which  was  pretty  interesting. 

Really,  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  try  to  jump  over  a 
bunch  of  steps  as  quickly  as  possible  in  terms  of  getting  the 
disability  issue  elevated  as  a  civil  rights  issue.   That  was  the 
point  of  the  meeting.   For  us  to  say  to  them,  "Strategically, 
looking  back  on  your  x  number  of  years  of  experience  in  civil 
rights  work,  what  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do?  Here  are  the 
things  that  are  going  on:  Reagan's  been  elected,  and  we  think 
they're  going  to  gut  504  and  PL  94-142."   This  is  before  he  took 
office  in  '81--he  was  elected  in  '80  and  sworn  in  in  '81.   This 
was  in  the  fall  of  '80. 

The  issue  was,  we  knew  there  was  going  to  be  some  assault  on 
504,  but  we  didn't  know  what  it  was  going  to  be.   We  said,  "What 
steps  should  we  take  to  prepare  for  whatever 's  going  to  happen? 
And  what  should  we  do  as  a  baby  legal  defense  fund?   What  are  the 
first  steps  in  terms  of  carving  out  this  area  of  law?   What  do 
you  focus  on  first?"   I  think  the  truth  is  we  didn't  need  any 
answers  to  those  questions,  but  we  wanted  them  to  engage  with  us 
on  the  issues,  and  we  thought  we  had  some  answers  to  the 
questions.   I  honestly  think  that  meeting  made  an  incredible 
difference,  because  they  got  into  the  issues,  and  they  got  turned 
on  by  the  issues.   Some  people  knew  them  anyway,  because  they 
worked  on  them.   Some  didn't  but  saw  the  linkages  and  saw  the 
relationships  and  got  really  jazzed  by  them.   That  meeting  really 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  decade  of  collaborative  work  with  them. 
We  worked  on  a  legislative  agenda  that  involved  the  civil  rights 
community  from  the  minute  the  meeting  ended,  practically. 

We  joined  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  which 
PVA  [Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America],  I  think,  was  a  member  at 
that  point,  but  was  the  only  disability  organization  that  was. 
We  joined  and  subsequently  participated  on  their  executive 
committee--and  did  up  to  very  recently.  We  took  a  leadership 
role  in  the  national  coalition  of  civil  rights  organizations.   So 
that  meeting  was  a  kickoff  for  a  number  of  things.   One 
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recommendation  which  came  from  that  meeting  was  that  we  should 
open  a  Washington  office,  which  was  completely  obvious,  and  we 
did  go  do  it.   The  next  step  was,  in  two  months,  Reagan  had  been 
sworn  in,  and  the  Bush  Task  Force  was  about  to  deregulate  504  two 
or  three  years  after  it  had  been  signed.   The  gauntlet  had  been 
thrown  down,  and  the  first  big  demand  on  the  organization  was  up 
in  our  face.   Those  alliances  were  incredibly  important  in  terms 
of  what  happened  next,  sequentially. 

O'Hara:   What  were  the  linkages  that  you  saw? 

Breslin:   We  believed  that  disability  issues  stem  from  the  things  that 
people  face  in  their  lives:  they  stem  from  discrimination  and 
bias  and  stereotype,  as  does  race  discrimination  and  gender 
discrimination.   They're  the  same.   They  come  from  the  same 
roots.   Once  you  accept  that  disability  isn't  a  medical  issue, 
you  accept  it  partly  as  a  social  construct,  if  not  solely  as  a 
social  construct.   The  remedies  are  the  same  as  they  are  for 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  gender  and  race.   The  strategies 
for  building  laws  or  building  a  legislative  basis  for  securing 
rights,  and  the  strategies  that  those  groups  had  used  to  do  that 
for  their  constituencies,  would  be  the  same  strategies  we  could 
call  upon  in  disability.   It's  sort  of  a  straight-ahead  agenda, 
but  it  wasn't  a  given  that  all  of  those  people  would  necessarily 
accept  that  premise.   We  didn't  know  if  the  race  groups  would 
say,  "Come  on!   Being  a  paraplegic  is  not  the  same  as  being  a 
child  of  slaves.   It's  not  the  same  thing."   Certainly  those  are 
issues  that  some  people  would  want  to  discuss,  I  think. 

But  this  group  didn't.   There  was  none  of  that.   They 
accepted  the  premise.   As  soon  as  they  got  it  —  this  is  a  bright 
bunch  of  people  —  and  some  of  them  thought  about  it  for  the  first 
time— not  all  of  them,  but  some  of  them,  particularly  the  women's 
and  race  groups;  the  people  who  had  been  staff  to  legislators  or 
the  people  who  had  worked  in  the  various  federal  agencies— oh, 
another  person  who  was  at  this  meeting  was  John  Wodatch, 
obviously,  who  was  completely  critical— he  wrote  the  504 
regulations. 

O'Hara:    What  was  he  affiliated  with? 

Breslin:   He  was  with  OCR— Office  for  Civil  Rights- -HEW- -then.   He  was 
doing  the  same  thing  he's  doing  now  in  justice,  basically. 

O'Hara:    Everybody  in  that  group,  then,  believed  in  the  power  of  law  to 
make  change . 

Breslin:   Yes.   They're  all  civil  rights  lawyers,  or  aligned.   They  also 
understood  community  organizing  tactics  and  strategies,  but 
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mostly  they  understood  law,  because  that's  what  they  had  done, 
and  done  brilliantly,  most  of  them.   So  it  was  a  good  group,  an 
interesting  group. 

O'Hara:   And  the  reason  they  all  came  was  because  of  your— 
Breslin:   That  I  do  not  know.   I  haven't  got  a  clue. 
O'Hara:   They  were  attracted  to  it  in  some  way. 

Breslin:   Why  would  you  do  it,  you  know?  You  don't  know  who  these  people  are. 
I  think  actually  the  reason  they  came  was  that  we  were  able  to  get 
the  core  group  of  people  who  we  knew  well  and  were  friends  with—the 
legislative  staff  people  were  able  to  sign  on.   So  we  were  able  to 
say  so-and-so  and  so-and-so  has  agreed  to  come.   It  added  some 
legitimacy  to  it.   And  we  tweaked  some  people:  we  used  people  who 
knew  them  to  call  and  say,  "You  should  do  this."  First  of  all,  we 
paid  their  way,  and  we  didn't  want  any  money.   We  were  making  it  up. 

O'Hara:    Where  was  this  meeting? 

Breslin:   At  the  Holiday  Inn  in  San  Francisco--one  of  the  few  places  that 
had  accessible  bathrooms,  actually.   Not  because  it  was 
luxurious,  but  because  there  was  an  accessible  public  bathroom— 
mostly  that  was  for  me  [laughs] --by  the  meeting  rooms.   But  I 
think  they  came  for  that  combination  of  reasons,  and  because  it 
was  a  free  trip  to  San  Francisco,  and  because  I  think  they  were 
curious  about  the  issues,  too.   It  was  a  good  move,  and 
historically  it  was  an  important  thing  to  have  done. 

O'Hara:    Are  those  position  papers  available  to  the  archives? 

Breslin:   Oh,  yes  indeedy.   We  use  them  all  the  time  still.   Oddly  enough, 
the  education  paper  is  still  as  relevant  today  as  it  was  then, 
unbelievably- -what  is  it,  fifteen  years  later?   It  sets  up  the 
legal  basis  for  special  education  integration,  and  that  doesn't 
change.   It  just  advances.   But  I  use  them  all  the  time,  because 
I  use  them  for  citations.   I've  got  them  all  torn  up  and  little 
paper  clips  all  over  them.   I  still  have  them  in  my  office. 
They're  probably  in  that  heap  someplace.   But  yes,  they're 
available.   [Now  in  Bancroft  Library's  DREDF  collections:  BANG 
MSS  99/145  cz  and  BANG  MSS  99/148  z .  ] 

So  that  was  the  meeting.   The  next  phase,  I  guess,  was—one 
of  the  things  we  were  thinking  about—and  which  came  from  that 
meeting- -was  whether  there  should  be  oversight  hearings  on  504  by 
the  judiciary  committee.   Three  years  into  it  there  were  real 
questions  about  whether  it  was  being  enforced  and  what  was  going 
on  with  it,  because  it  was  so  new.   The  only  thing  that  had 
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really  happened  was  the  community-based  training  programs,  but 
there  wasn't  much  going  on  in  terms  of  enforcement.   We  knew 
there  wasn't  anything  happening. 

O'Hara:   There  were  court  cases? 


Breslin:   There  were  court  cases,  but  that's  not  administrative 

enforcement.   People  did  use  the  law,  and  did  hire  lawyers  and 
did  go  to  court.   One  of  the  key  enforcement  mechanisms  is  that 
the  administrative  agency  charged  with  enforcement  —  in  this  case 
it  was  HEW- -is  supposed  to  go  out  and  investigate  when  you  file  a 
complaint.   They  were  either  not  doing  it  or  they  weren't 
adhering  to  the  timelines,  or  there  was  a  backlog,  or  they  were 
not  interpreting  the  regulations  appropriately.   Any  number  of 
things  were  problematic.   So  one  of  the  issues  that  was  suggested 
was  oversight  hearings.   But  of  course  Reagan  came  into  office, 
and  instead  of  doing  oversight  hearings  they  were  about  to  slash 
and  burn  the  regulation  completely.   So  that  was  not  what  we 
ended  up  pursuing  following  the  meeting.   But  we  did  open  a 
Washington  office,  one  that  we  shared  with  Evan  Kemp,  because  we 
had  become  good  friends  with  him.   That's  another  phase.   Another 
installment  [chuckle]. 

O'Hara:   What  was  the  Washington  office?   I  mean,  you  shared  a  physical 

office  with  Evan  Kemp,  but  how  many  people  did  you  have?  Was  it 
packed? 

Breslin:   Packed,  ultimately.   A  bunch  of  us  actually  worked  in  that  office 
periodically.   Just  about  everybody  in  Berkeley  who  did 
substantive  work  spent  time  there,  and  still  does  to  this  day, 
off  and  on.   Pat  had  no  intention  of  living  there.   Pat  lived 
here,  and  she  was  going  to  do  what  everybody  else  was  going  to 
do,  which  was  go  back  and  hang  out  for  a  while  and  do  the  thing 
that's  on  the  table  or  on  the  plate,  and  then  come  back.   Of 
course,  as  soon  as  you  get  rolling  on  these  issues,  there's  no 
way  to  stop.   Arlene  Mayerson,  who  had  no  intention  of  spending 
half  her  life  back  there,  did--up  to  the  time  that  she  had  her 
daughter,  Emma.   She  probably  spent  a  third  of  her  time  back 
there,  easily.   Bob  spent  lots  of  his  time  there.   I  spent  a  lot 
of  time  there  in  the  early  stages,  and  less  and  less  as  time  went 
on—mostly  because  of  other  things  I  had  to  do  here. 

It  was  a  fluid  situation  to  say  the  least,  in  terms  of  the 
Washington  office.   But  in  terms  of  work  space—we  had  no  money, 
we  had  nothing,  as  usual.   I  can't  believe  we  were  so  broke  all 
the  time.   Evan  had  a  little  grant  from  Ralph  Nader  and  had  had 
it  for  quite  some  time,  actually.   Debby  Kaplan  had  originally 
gotten  money  from  Nader  to  run  something  called  the  Disability 
Rights  Center.   When  Debby  left  Washington—she  and  Ralf  moved 
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here- -Evan,  who  I  think  may  have  been  on  the  board  or  something, 
took  over  that  little  grant  and  began  doing  a  little  bit  of  work 
in  the  area.   It  wasn't  really  a  big-time  operation,  but  he'd 
come  in  for  a  few  hours  every  day  and  go  through  his  mail  and 
make  a  few  phone  calls  and  try  to  stay  on  top  of  what  was 
cooking. 

He  had  two  rooms  in  a  building  which  has  now  been  torn  down. 
It  was  on  Connecticut  [Avenue],  I  guess.   It  was  this  real  old 
office  building  that  had  no  accessible  bathrooms.   It  was  an 
elevator  building;  that  was  the  good  news.   But  we  needed  space, 
and  so  we  negotiated  with  him--he  was  happy  to  have  us;  it  was 
not  like  this  was  a  big  deal.  We  just  moved  in  the  front  room. 
He  just  moved  all  his  stuff,  whatever  he  could  move,  into  his 
little  tiny  office  which  was  about  half  as  big  as  my  office  here. 
We  pushed  two  desks  together  in  the  front  room  and  put  them  up  on 
phone  books  so  I  could  get  under  them,  because  they  were  those 
old  oak  desks.   That's  where  we  worked  for  a  really  long  time--a 
few  years.   We  got  a  couple  of  phones  put  in,  and  that  became 
sort  of  a  home  base.   I  think  we  paid  him  a  buck  a  year  or 
something  for  the  rental  space.   It  was  some  little  tiny  gratuity 
for  the  space.   That  was  the  first  physical  space  that  we  called 
our  own  and  we  were  able  to  put  on  letterhead. 


The  DREDF  Team 


O'Hara:    Maybe  we  should  back  up  to  Berkeley  and  talk  about  these 
individuals  who  became  part  of  the  DREDF  team. 

Breslin:   The  DLRC  crew  just  got  transported  from  one  incarnation  to 
another.   There  were  four  attorneys. 

O'Hara:    And  who  were  they? 

Breslin:   Paul  Silver,  Shirley  Nakao,  Arlene  Mayerson,  and  Kim  Swain,  I 

believe,  came  in  a  little  bit  later—she  was  not  among  the  first 
three.   Bob  was  also  a  lawyer,  but  he  wasn't  handling  cases.   So 
it  was  Arlene,  Shirley,  and  Paul  in  the  Legal  Services-funded 
legal  unit,  and  Kim  Swain. 

A  guy  named  Lloyd  Burton  had  been  working  on  the  Rehab 
Services  Administration  grant,  which  was  a  grant  to  develop 
training  materials  for  vocational  rehab  administrators  and  the  VR 
trade  association--CSAVR  [Community  Services  Administration/ 
Vocational  Rehabilitation] --on  504  and  the  regulations  because 
they  didn't  know  anything  about  it.   So  the  purpose  of  this  grant 
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was  to  train  these  people  who  dealt  with  disabled  people  all  the 
time.   Lloyd  was  a  nondisabled  man  who  was  working  on  a  Ph.D.  at 
Cal.   Social  science  research  was  his  background.   He  was  great. 
He  was  really  good.   He  had  been  a  medic  in  Vietnam  and  was 
really  intensely  aware  of  disability  issues  from  that 
perspective.   He  was  really  wonderful. 

Johnnie  Lacy,  for  a  very  short  period  of  time,  who  ran  the 
Community  Services  Administration  training  grant  [was  there] . 
Julie  Landau,  and  shortly  thereafter  Pam  Steneberg,  who  ran  the 
parent  advocacy  unit  with  no  money  and  no  anything—they  finally 
got  some  money,  but  mostly  it  was  not  supported.   Diane  Lipton, 
who  was  finishing  up  law  school  at  that  point-- 

O'Hara:   And  these  are  all  now  part  of  DREDF? 

Breslin:   Yes.   Diane  and  Julie  were  in  law  school  together  at  Golden  Gate 
while  they  were  at  DLRC.   Julie  finished,  and  Diane  took  time  out 
to  have  her  youngest  daughter,  went  back  to  law  school,  but  came 
back  to  work  at  DREDF  as  soon  as  she  graduated  from  law  school. 
There  were  various  support  people  and  administrative  people  and 
bookkeepers  and  whatnot.   Just  exactly  at  the  time  that  DREDF  was 
being  incorporated,  we  wrote  a  grant  to  the  Women's  Education 
Equity  Act  program  and  got  what  turned  out  to  be  five  years  of 
money  to  do  research  work  in  women's  education  equity  issues, 
which  was  really  far  afield  from  DREDF 's  main  thing.   But  there 
was  a  bunch  of  people  who  wanted  to  do  it,  and  it  was  available 
money,  and  we  took  it.   Katherine  Corbett  O'Toole  worked  on  that 
for  three  years,  and  Ann  Cupolo  worked  on  it  also,  and  a  whole 
bunch  of  people;  that  was  a  huge  project  with  maybe  forty 
consultants  over  its  lifespan.   So  it  was  a  fairly  big  project. 
But  Corbett  and  Ann  together  worked  on  the  women's  project. 

We  got  a  little  bit  of  money  very  early  on,  in  the  first  few 
months,  to  run  what  we  called  the  Pro  Bono  Project,  which  was  a 
legal  referral  program,  because  people  would  call  with 
discrimination  issues.  We  couldn't  represent  them,  but  we  tried 
to  find  attorneys  in  the  community  that  would.   We  got  money  from 
the  Bar  Association  and  some  other  local  foundations  to  run  that 
project,  which  was  great  —  at  least  it  was  something  we  could  do 
for  the  community. 

O'Hara:    Can  we  back  up  just  for  a  second?  What  was  the  purpose  of  the 
women's  project? 

Breslin:   It  had  several  purposes.   One  was  to  do  some  research  into 

whether  gender  affected  education  opportunities  for  disabled 
women.   And  it  did,  of  course,  as  well  as  disability.   We  did  a 
great  study,  actually,  which  is  probably  the  only  one  that's  ever 
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been  done.   A  big  surprise:  it  showed  that  women  who  were 
integrated  in  school  early  on  did  better  in  terms  of  jobs, 
salaries,  and  outcomes;  women  earned  less  if  they  were  not 
integrated  in  regular  schools  in  terms  of  those  kinds  of 
outcomes.   That  was  actually  a  good  study.   Thank  God  Lloyd  was 
involved  with  it,  because  he  did  a  great  job  using  the  right 
statistical  tools  and  so  on.  We  did  a  lot  of  training  of 
disabled  women  and  girls  about  those  kinds  of  issues,  education 
issues,  and  did  a  role  model  book  called  No  More  Stares,  which 
was  a  neat  little  book  that  got  a  fair  amount  of  airplay  for  a 
long  time. 

O'Hara:    I  hope  that's  in  the  archives  also. 

Breslin:   Who  knows?   I'm  not  even  sure  I  have  a  personal  copy  left 

anymore.   Anyway,  the  basic  thrust  of  that  project  was  sort  of  a 
"know  your  rights  in  education"  clothing.   We  really  did  a  lot  of 
rights  training  under  the  guise  of  other  softer  things.   Leslie 
Wolfe,  who  was  the  head  of  the  WEEA  [Women's  Educational  Equity 
Act]  program  in  Washington,  no  doubt  knew  that,  and  that's  one  of 
the  reasons  that  they  decided  to  give  us  money.   I  think  we  did  a 
great  job,  researching  something  that  had  never,  ever,  even  been 
done  before.   The  question  never  even  was  asked.   I  think  it  did 
some  of  the  best  early  work  on  those  issues  in  disability. 
Anyway,  it  was  tangential  to  DREDF's  main  thing.   It  definitely 
helped  support  the  place,  it  really  did. 

Pat  came  on  right  after  DREDF  was  incorporated  and  did  a 
bunch  of  stuff—policy,  strategy,  a  little  development- -and 
ultimately  became  the  organization's  representative  in 
Washington,  where  she  remains. 

O'Hara:    And  what  was  her  background? 

Breslin:   She  headed  the  graduate  program  at  Antioch  in  psychology  of 
disability,  which  was  affiliated  with  CIL. 

O'Hara:  Antioch.   At  Yellow  Springs? 

Breslin:  Well,  it's  San  Francisco. 

O'Hara:  This  branch  out  here. 

Breslin:  Yes,  which  I  guess  is  defunct  now. 

O'Hara:  I  think  so. 

Breslin:   They  were  offering  a  master's  program  in  what  they  would  call  the 
psychology  of  disability,  which  was  created  because  of  the 
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Berkeley  scene  here  and  the  independent  living  movement.   It  was 
a  disability  studies  program.   I  think  it  was  called  psychology 
of  disability  because  they  couldn't  think  of  anything  else  that 
they  could  legitimize  at  that  early  stage.   So  she  had  been 
running  that  program  for  a  while,  I  guess- -a  couple  years. 

O'Hara:    The  master's  program? 

Breslin:   Yes.   She  was  director  of  the  master's  program.   She  kind  of 
created  it,  and  created  the  curriculum,  and  drummed  up  the 
faculty,  and  did  screen  students  and  whatever.   She  also  knew 
Judy  because  of  that  program's  relationship  to  CIL.   She  had  an 
office  at  CIL  as  well  as  an  office  at  Antioch,  because  the  bulk 
of  their  students  were  drawn  from  the  Berkeley  community  here. 
She  knew  Judy  because  of  that  relationship,  and  she  had  been  in 
the  federal  building  also,  in  '77.   I  don't  know  what  she  was 
doing;  I  can't  remember  if  she  was  teaching. 

She  was  also  doing  hospital  administration  someplace --at  the 
Martinez  Health  Center,  I  think.   I  can't  remember  exactly  what 
she  was  doing  when  she  was  in  the  federal  building  during  the  504 
demonstration,  but  that's  where  she  met  everybody.   I  can't 
remember  what  came  first  here:  I  can't  remember  if  Antioch  was 
before,  during,  or  after  the  demonstration.   But  she  knew  Judy 
and  was  traveling  with  Judy  from  the  time  the  building  happened, 
and  she  ran  this  program. 

She  got  involved  with  DREDF  because  she  was  involved  with 
me.   You  can't  go  to  school  for  this,  but  she's  a  completely 
brilliant  strategist.   She's  a  wild  card  too.   History  will  show 
that.   She's  got  the  most  incredible  collection  of 
acknowledgments  from  the  most  powerful  people  on  the  Hill  for  her 
contribution  to  various  disability  undertakings  during  the 
eighties,  primarily,  the  ADA--some  really  extraordinary 
handwritten  things  that  are  just  exquisite  and  personal 
acknowledgments  of  her  skill. 


Breslin:   A  couple  of  people  that  I  haven't  actually  talked  about  yet 

include  Gary  Gill,  whom  I  think  you  know,  and  who  was  a  man  with 
a  vision  and  who  was  also  among  the  talented,  brainy  people 
around  in  DREDF 's  early  stages.   He  was  a  legislative  analyst  in 
the  organization  because  he  had  almost  complete  recall  once  he 
read  something.   He  could  hang  onto  it  pretty  much  forever.   I 
think  it's  well  known  that  he  was  an  alcoholic  and  was  not  able 
to  conquer  that  problem  in  his  life,  which  is  really  unfortunate, 
but  when  he  was  still  able  to  function  he  had  quite  an  amazing 
mind.   Anyway,  he  was  a  legislative  analyst  and  a  trainer  and 
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also  somebody  that  everybody  kind  of  trusted  a  lot  to  know 
everything,  because  he  read  and  retained  everything.   If  you 
couldn't  remember  what  a  regulation  might  say  about  something  or 
what  a  particular  court  case  might  have  ruled  about  a  topic,  he 
could  pull  it  out  of  his  mind.   You  could  go  up  to  him  and 
without  any  fanfare  he  would  say,  That's  section  12. 7c;  it's  on 
page  thirty-seven,  and  it  says  blah  blah  blah.   The  guy  was 
really  quite  amazing.   He  was  very  much  a  part  of  the  early  team. 

The  person  who  of  course  is  the  one  who  stands  out  so 
vividly  for  me  is  Arlene  Mayerson,  who  is  DREDF's  directing 
attorney  and  has  been  since  1980  when  DREDF  was  founded.   I  think 
I  may  have  mentioned  this  before,  but  when  Bob  was  hiring 
attorneys  for  the  Legal  Services-funded  unit  at  DLRC,  he  posted 
job  descriptions  and  a  bunch  of  young  lawyers  applied.   He 
wouldn't  interview  the  ones  that  said  they  wanted  to  help  the 
handicapped.   He  only  interviewed  the  ones  that  wanted  to  do 
civil  rights  work.   He  would  just  put  them  in  trash.   Arlene 
tells  the  story  herself  and  has  begun  to  tell  it  on  tape  for  me 
in  my  interview  with  her,  about  exactly  that. 

Anyway,  Bob  Funk  felt  strongly  that  the  lawyers  he  was 
hiring  needed  to  be  civil  rights  oriented,  and  not  health  or 
rehab  or  helping-hand  oriented.   He  was  very  clear  about  that. 
He  didn't  hire  anybody  who  knew  anything  about  disability,  and 
that  was  one  of  their  great  strengths:  they  learned  from  the 
ground  up.   And  one  of  the  things  they  did  was  they  learned  the 
worldview,  the  attitude,  the  perception  of  disability  from  people 
with  disabilities  and  not  from  the  textbook  and  not  from  the 
rehab  counseling  and  not  from  the  nursing  program,  but  from  the 
people  on  the  street  and  from  the  people  who  were  working  side  by 
side  with  them  in  the  office.   It  was  a  very  important  training 
ground.   Arlene  talks  about  that.   Her  civil  rights  orientation 
and  her  personal  experience  with  people  with  disabilities  is  what 
came  together  adding  to  what  was  already  a  very  significant 
intellectual  gift. 

The  team  of  people  that  has  worked  at  DREDF  for  a  very  long 
time  are  all  prima  donnas  and  quirky  personalities,  but  they  are 
all  really  talented  and  gifted  people.   Of  course,  I  am 
completely  biased  about  this,  but  that's  my  view.   Arlene  is 
among  them,  of  course,  and  is  in  my  mind  one  of  the  absolute 
legal  geniuses  in  disability  law  around  today.   She  grew  into 
that  competency  by  working  at  DREDF- -not  because  anybody  taught 
her,  because  there  was  nothing  to  teach.   It  was  evolving  as  time 
went  by,  which  is  the  interesting  thing  about  both  DREDF  and 
Arlene  and  people  who  had  been  associated  with  the  organization: 
they're  not  learning  this  stuff  in  law  school;  they're  making  the 
law,  they're  creating  the  policy  as  they  go.   Anyway,  she's  been 
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around  since  the  very  beginning,  and  she  was  a  very  critical  part 
of  the  Washington  legal  team.   She  and  Pat- -they  always  include 
me  in  this  troika,  but  I  always  take  myself  out  of  it  because  I 
don't  think  it's  quite  the  same  thing--Pat  considers  herself  the 
brawn  and  muscle,  and  Arlene  considers  herself  the  legal 
theoretician.   The  two  together  are  quite  effective  in  getting 
things  done. 

I  have  learned  so  much  from  Arlene  over  the  years.   It's 
always  funny  how  we  always  say  this  about  each  other,  but  I  feel 
that  my  attitudes,  my  analysis  of  disability  issues  come  from 
her,  and  come  from  her  assessment  of  where  things  are  in  any 
particular  time  historically.   I  feel  like  she's  just  got  an 
absolutely  incredible  brain  and  ability  to  synthesize  issues  in  a 
way  that's  so  remarkable  and  so  underutilized:  she  doesn't  write 
enough  for  public  consumption,  and  she  just  isn't  out  there 
enough,  which  is  unfortunate,  because  she's  really  got  a  great 
talent.   Anyway,  she's  been  around  from  the  beginning,  and  1 
think  that's  about  it  for  the  folks  that  were  key  program  people 
for  the  early  stages  of  DREDF's  development. 

O'Hara:    Why  do  you  think  they  are  so  little  recognized,  and  yet  are  truly 
brilliant? 

Breslin:   Oh,  it's  just  personality  quirks.   Arlene  will  not  promote 

herself,  and  in  order  to  get  certain  kinds  of  recognition,  you 
have  to  do  that.   You  have  to  strategically  decide  you  want  to 
promote  yourself.   She's  happiest  working  behind  the  scenes, 
developing  the  legal  theory,  selling  it,  and  then  having  it 
adopted,  and  not  have  her  name  be  on  it.   My  favorite  story  about 
her  is--you're  not  supposed  to  say  this  stuff,  but  when  the  ADA 
was  passed  on  the  Senate  side,  she  wrote  the  judiciary  report. 
She  just  sat  in  her  office  with  her  feet  up  on  her  desk,  with  her 
yellow  pad  in  her  lap,  and  she  wrote  the  judiciary  report.   And 
it's  poetry;  it's  incredible.   It  sets  out  the  intent  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  ADA. 

Of  course,  the  Congress  is  supposed  to  write  these  things- 
it's  not  written  by  advocates  in  the  community.   Staff  write  the 
thing,  basically.   It's  never  attributed  to  somebody  in  the 
community;  that's  not  where  it's  supposed  to  come  from.   But  she 
wrote  it.   And  she  wrote  it  almost  verbatim  in  terms  of  what  you 
can  read  in  the  record,  and  they  adopted  it.   Number  one,  you 
can't  say  you  did  it.   I  just  said  it,  of  course,  but  you  can't 
say  you  did  it.   You  can't  take  credit  for  it,  and  when  you're 
working  in  coalition  you're  trying  to  present  a  community 
position,  you  can't  take  credit  for  it.   It's  antithetical  to  the 
goal. 
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The  goal  is  to  present  a  unified  position  from  the 
community,  speaking  in  a  voice  that  represents  the  community.   To 
aggrandize  your  own  personal  self  runs  counter  to  the  purpose  of 
the  work  you're  doing.   That's  not  just  DREDF's  problem;  it's 
true  for  lots  of  people  who  do  public  policy  work,  who  do  it  in  a 
way  that  makes  them  appear  silent,  because  that's  the  goal. 
Arlene's  typically  done  that,  and  done  it  in  ways  that  have 
absolutely  turned  every  major  piece  of  disability  civil  rights 
legislation  into  something  vastly  improved  because  of  her  ability 
to  manipulate  the  goals  and  to  present  arguments  that  the 
legislators  can  work  with.   You  can't  take  credit  for  that.   You 
can't  do  it  publicly.  And  she's  not,  as  a  matter  of  character, 
going  to  want  to  do  it. 

There  are  some  people  who  worked  on  the  ADA--there  were 
many,  many  people  who  made  very  important  contributions,  but  some 
people  made  a  very,  very  specific  point  of  writing  in  their  diary 
every  day,  everything  they  did,  and  keeping  track  of  every  draft 
document  that  went  through  their  hands  and  that  they  worked  on  or 
didn't  work  on.   Arlene  can't  find  her  child  half  the  time 
[chuckle] . 

She  has  no  binders?   [laughter] 

Arlene  has  no  binders,  Arlene  has  no  diary,  Arlene  can  barely 
remember  what'  happened  three  days  ago.   So  she  has  never  been 
strategic  about  trying  to  capture  her  own  accomplishments  for  the 
record.   That's  true  of  Pat  also,  and  as  we  do  more  oral  history 
work  in  general,  I'm  so  taken  with  the  fact  that  I  beat  on  both 
of  them:  "Please,  write  it  down!"   Call  me  up  and  say,  "You  will 
not  believe  what  happened,"  and  tell  this  incredible  story  about 
the  White  House  staff  and  blah  blah.   Would  you  please  just  write 
the  damn  thing  down?   So  we've  got  at  least  who  was  there,  and 
the  dates,  and  the  three  major  points.   So  we  can  try  to  recall 
it,  it's  historical—hell  no. 

That  kind  of  stuff  doesn't  exist  anyplace.   They  don't  care. 
I  don't  care  either;  I  don't  want  to  write  my  own  stuff  down. 
The  answer  to  your  question  is—there  are  many  answers  to  the 
question.   The  personalities  involved  don't  want  to  be  given 
credit  because  it  runs  counter  to  the  goal,  and  they  have  a 
personality  disinclination  to  do  that.   Pat's  gotten  lots  and 
lots  more  recognition  than  Arlene  has  because  she's  so  much  more 
public.   They  either  hate  her  guts  or  they  really  adore  her.   The 
ones  that  adore  her  will  write  it  down  and  give  it  to  her.   We 
actually  put  together  a  little  book  for  her  for  her  forty-fifth 
birthday,  I  think.  We  took  all  the  original  documents—because  I 
had  kept  them  all;  it's  one  of  my  few  efforts  in  saving  all  this 
stuff— and  put  them  in  plastic  envelopes  and  put  them  all  in  a 
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binder  and  gave  it  to  her.   I  made  photocopies  of  everything 
because  I  knew  she  was  going  to  lose  the  binder  at  some  point 
[laughs].   Don't  lose  this  stuff!   This  is  really  precious 
material! 

I  think  that  public  interest  work  is  really  fascinating.   In 
the  oral  history  class  that  I'm  taking,  they  featured  a  writer 
who  did  an  oral  history  of  Septima  Clark  and  who  then  converted 
that  into  a  book  about  her  life.   She's  now  working  on  another 
book  that's  going  to  feature  people  in  the  civil  rights  movement 
who  are  not  recognized  or  not  well  known  in  terms  of  the  press. 
When  she  was  saying  who  she  was  going  to  interview  she  said  she 
was  going  to  interview  Morris  Dees.   I  said,  "Why  did  you  pick 
Morris  Dees?   He's  done  great  work,  but  there's  thirty-five  other 
people.   Why  him?"   She  answered  the  question  in  a  very 
interesting  way,  but  I  think  the  reason  is  that  he's  got  a  big 
persona.   He's  very  well  known.   He's  got  a  big  image,  and  the 
work  that  he's  done  has  been  very,  very  high  profile.   I  think 
that's  not  the  case  with  most  public  interest  work,  generally 
speaking.   That  certainly  is  true  in  disability,  with  some 
exceptions.   There  a  few  people  who  want  to  point  to  themselves, 
but  mostly  it's  not  in  the  nature  of  the  work,  I  think. 


DREDF  Mission:  Civil  Rights  Through  Law  and  Policy  Reform 


O'Hara:    I'm  trying  to  think  how  to  ask  a  question  about  the  early 

development  of  DREDF,  because  there's  a  lot  of  carryover  from 
DLRC  in  terms  of  funding  and  training  and  the  core  legal  work. 
What  was  different  once  DREDF  broke  away? 

Breslin:   Two  big  differences.   Bob  defined  the  organization  as  not  a 

direct  services  organization,  and  that  was  vastly  different  than 
CIL's  general  orientation  to  the  world  it  lived  in.   That's  an 
important  defined  difference. 

The  other  thing  is  that  we  didn't  pick  the  issues,  the 
issues  were  there.   The  issues  became  defined  by  historical 
circumstance  and  the  cases.   The  cases  came  up.   The  key,  pivotal 
cases  were  already  cooking  when  DREDF  was  formed,  or  shortly 
thereafter.   There  was  no  question  about,  What  are  we  going  to  do 
this  week?   That's  really  been  the  case  up  through  the  enactment 
of  the  ADA  and  through  the  issuance  of  regulations  in  about  '92. 
You  don't  have  to  sit  down  and  decide  what  issue  you're  going  to 
work  on;  the  issues  are  in  your  face. 
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The  thing  about  DREDF  that  to  me  was  really  wonderful,  was 
that  there  never  was  a  question  about  the  mission  of  the  place, 
never  an  issue  about  its  identity  and  what  it's  supposed  to  be 
doing  and  what  its  purpose  is.   Gee,  maybe  we  should  be  an 
umbrella  for  somebody  else  who  wants  to  do  this  or  that  or  the 
other  thing.   Never  an  issue.   It  is  a  civil  rights  organization 
that's  main  purpose  is  to  advance  civil  rights  for  people  with 
disabilities  through  law  and  policy  reform.   That ' s  its  job. 
That  was  great  because  it's  easy  to  say  "we  don't  do  that." 
People  wanted  us  to  do  a  lot  of  things  we  didn't  do,  but  it  was 
very  easy  to  identify  what  the  thing  was  that  we  were  supposed  to 
be  doing.   The  issues  in  the  eighties  were  so  clear—one  right 
after  the  next—and  they  walked  in  the  door,  we  didn't  go  out  and 
find  them. 

O'Hara:    What  were  they? 

Breslin:   I  sure  didn't  think  about  them  at  the  time  in  a  context,  but  I 
think  about  them  now  in  a  context.   They  were  really  a  march 
toward  filling  in  the  gaps,  legislatively,  to  provide  a  complete 
group  of  legal  protections  against  discrimination  for  people  with 
disabilities.  We  recognized  from  the  beginning  that  it  was 
completely  clear  that  504  was  not  a  national  antidiscrimination 
policy  for  people  with  disabilities.   All  it  did  was  cover 
federally  funded  programs  and  later  the  feds  themselves.   It 
didn't  cover  all  the  rest  of  it:  private  employers,  blah  blah. 
The  many,  many  things  that  it  didn't  do  were  very  obvious  and  the 
difference  between  the  laws  available  to  women  and  racial 
minorities  and  the  laws  available  to  people  with  disabilities  was 
completely  obvious,  immediately,  from  day  one. 

Gary  Gill  walked  into  my  office,  probably  in  1980  or  early 
'81,  with  this  tome  that  he  typed—with  all  these  various  errors 
because  he  was  using  a  typewriter,  and  he's  blind—and  he  said, 
"I  think  this  is  what  we  ought  to  be  thinking  about  in  terms  of 
national  policy  development.  It's  just  a  fantasy."  Of  course,  it 
was  a  corollary  in  disability  for  what  was  available  in  race  and 
gender.   He  had  gone  through  Title  VI  and  Title  IX  and  had  pulled 
out  all  the  major  components  and  adapted  them  to  the  principles 
that  he  had  understood  from  504.   I  hope  to  God  it's  in  a  box  at 
DREDF . 


I  do  too! 

I  sort  of  looked  at  it  and  went,  Oh,  God,  give  me  a  break.   I've 
got  to  get  through  tomorrow- -put  this  thing  down.   It  wasn't  a 
blueprint  by  any  means,  but  it  certainly  represents  a  recognition 
in  the  organization  that  we  had  part  of  a  puzzle,  but  we  don't 
have  the  whole  thing.  We  weren't  able  to  be  proactive  throughout 
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most  of  the  eighties;  we  were  really  reacting.   When  I  say  that 
the  issues  came  to  us  it's  because  we  were  in  a  defensive  posture 
up  to  about  '86.   Then  we  began  to  be  proactive,  and  we  were  able 
to  think  about  policy  that  we  wanted  to  establish  that  was  new, 
and  make  it  happen,  as  opposed  to  trying  to  preserve  what  was 
already  there. 

Between  '79  and  about  '86,  almost  everything  that  happened 
was  an  attempt  to  fix  something  that  was  broken.   Hang  on  to 
something  that  was  already  there  and  fix  something  that  got 
disturbed,  starting  with  the  fact  that  the  Reagan  administration 
wanted  to  deregulate  504.   That  would  have  been  a  very,  very  bad 
thing  to  have  had  happen.   We  went  right  into  it.   DREDF  got 
founded  and  then  got  right  in  that  fight  —  three  months  later. 
And  it  was  really  interesting.   In  fact,  there's  a  lot  of 
historical  hyperbole  around  what  actually  happened,  but  the  thing 
that  was  interesting  was  that  DREDF  did  in  that  situation  what  it 
came  to  be  best  known  for,  which  is  to  work  three  different 
strategies  to  make  something  happen—one  prong  being  the  ability 
to  draw  upon  community  support  to  object  to  something  or  to  react 
to  something. 


Alliances  in  Washington,  D.C. ;  Boyden  Gray,  Evan  Kemp 


O'Hara:    That  one  point  you  described  last  time. 

Breslin:   Yes.   That  capability  plus  the  new  alliances  that  we  had  really 
been  building  through  this  meeting  that  I  described,  and  through 
our  relationships  with  Evan  Kemp,  who  opened  up  doors.   Our 
relationship  with  Evan  was  critical  in  all  of  the  work  that  we 
have  done  in  Washington,  in  the  most  interesting  ways  to  me.   We 
got  to  be  good  friends,  and  not  only  did  we  live  in  his  office 
but  we  lived  in  his  house  too!   [laughter]   He  had  a  spare 
bedroom,  and  we  would  just  rotate  through  there  like  we  owned  it. 
He  put  up  with  us  endlessly.   He  and  Bob  got  to  be  very  good 
friends,  and  I  got  to  be  close  to  him  too.   He  was  a  fanatic 
bridge  player.   He  loved  bridge  and  taught  bridge. 

One  of  the  people  he  taught  bridge  to  that  had  an  impact  on 
us  over  the  long  haul  was  Boyden  Gray,  who  was  then  general 
counsel  to  Bush,  who  was  vice  president  [chuckle] .   He  also  was 
fairly  good  friends  with  Brad  Reynolds,  who  was  the  A.G. 
[attorney  general]  under  Reagan,  which  is  real  interesting  how 
these  guys  get  to  know  each  other.   Both  guys  in  suits.   This  is 
like  a  good  ol1  boy  network  of  some  sort  or  other,  but  he  was 
good  friends  with  Boyden  and  ultimately  we  established  a 
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relationship  with  Boyden  that  was  personal,  that  grew  from 
sitting  around  the  table  in  Evan's  house  talking  about  the 
issues.   He  knew  Evan,  so  he  had  some  exposure  to  the  issues. 
His  boss  is  the  guy  who's  leading  the  charge  to  deregulate  504, 
and  he's  playing  bridge  with  Evan  and  hanging  out  with  Bob  and 
Pat. 

Anyway,  there  was  an  educational  process  that  went  on  there. 
Boyden  was  absolutely  critical  in  turning  that  dereg  effort 
around--no  kidding—because  he  had  access  to  Bush  and  he  had 
access  to  David  Stockman  from  OMB  [Office  of  Management  and 
Budget],  who  was  the  supply-sider.   A  lot  of  the  OMB  people  were 
really  down  on  504.   They  were  writing  memos,  just  devastating 
positions,  saying  it  was  completely  unwieldy  and  too  costly  and 
that  there's  no  precedent  for  it,  and  that  there  was  no  basis  for 
it  legally.   They  were  really  taking  it  on  heavily.   Many,  many, 
many  drafts  of  revisions  of  the  '77  regulations  were  being 
circulated  by  OMB  in  concert  with  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
White  House.   They  were  going  back  and  forth  because  it  was  a 
Republican-dominated  environment  at  that  time. 

I  think  they  viewed  regulation  as  anathema  to  supply  side 
economics.   The  disability  rules  were  thought  to  be  the  least 
contentious  to  try  to  undo  because  they  really  didn't  understand 
there  was  anybody  out  there  paying  attention.   They  really 
didn't.   We  always  say  that,  but  the  truth  is  that  they  really 
didn't  believe  there  would  be  any  objection  to  it.   They  had  no 
clue  where  it  came  from  or  how  it  had  happened  in  the  first 
place.   So  the  dereg  effort  targeted  504  as  a  high  priority  and 
they  also  targeted  environmental  rules  and  a  bunch  of  other 
things.   They  wanted  to  go  right  down  the  list.   So  it  was  not 
that  they  had  been  bombarded  with  complaints  from  entities 
covered  by  these  rules,  but  because  they  saw  them  as  getting  in 
the  road  of  the  supply  side  economic  process. 

The  alliances  that  we  built  with  Boyden  were  personal 
alliances,  and  they  opened  so  many  doors  at  the  White  House  level 
on  this  issue.   It  became  completely  central.   We  would  say 
things  like,  "We  have  access  to  the  community.   Don't 
underestimate  what  the  community  will  say  or  do."  We  were  able 
to  rev  the  community  up;  that  was  my  job.   1  was  still  running 
trainings  all  over  the  universe.   We  were  going  into  the 
communities  with  federal  money  to  train  on  504  and  using  them  to 
community  organize,  using  them  as  the  basis  for  community 
organizing  against  the  dereg  effort.   We  would  do  it  in  the 
evening.   We  would  cloak  it- -I  mean,  we  would  pay  some  lip 
service  to  the  rules.   We  really  were  riling  people  up  over  what 
was  going  on. 
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You  know,  we  were  intimately  familiar  with  every  single 
thing  they  were  thinking  about  doing,  because  we  had  a  friend  in 
HEW  who  was  receiving  drafts  and  stuff  and  would  read  those  to 
us.   So  we  would  have  access  to  all  the  documents,  and  we  would 
be  able  to  analyze  the  documents  and  turn  around  in  two  days  and 
put  out  5,000  pieces  of  paper  on  the  street  to  make  sure 
everybody  knew  what  was  going  on.   They  couldn't  figure  out  what 
hit  them.   They  really  didn't  understand  where  anything  was 
coming  from.   They  had  no  clue.   So  those  alliances  and  the 
relationship  with  Evan  was  completely,  absolutely  central  to 
survival. 

O'Hara:    Tell  me  a  little  bit  more  about  Evan.   What  was  his  background? 

Breslin:   Evan  is  a  lawyer.   He  went  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
think.   He  has  muscular  dystrophy.   He  grew  up  in  a  very  wealthy 
family  that  pretty  much  disowned  him  because  of  his  disability. 
When  he  got  out  of  law  school  he  couldn't  find  a  job.   One  of  his 
favorite  stories  is  about  how  he  interviewed  with  many,  many, 
many  law  firms,  and  couldn't  get  hired  anyplace  because  he  was 
disabled.   He's  a  little  older  than  me,  so  I  think  he  was  seven 
or  eight  years  ahead  in  terms  of  trying  to  get  work  as  a  severely 
disabled  person. 

He  ended  up  working  for  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  [SEC]  after  he  got  turned  down  by  a  number  of  private 
firms,  and  without  any  help  whatever  from  his  family  made  a  lot 
of  money.   He  became  quite  wealthy  through  judicious  and  bright 
investments.   He  was  becoming  more  and  more  disabled  as  time  went 
on,  too,  and  became  interested  in  disability  because  he  ran  into 
Debby  [Kaplan]  and  Ralf  [Hotchkiss]  in  Washington,  I  think,  in 
some  context  or  other.   That  kind  of  got  him  into  disability 
policy.   That  linkage  tied  him  into  us  as  time  went  on.   I  think 
he  was  perceived  as  being—mostly  by  the  Berkeley  community—a 
little  bit  stuffy  and  a  little  bit  conservative.   He  jLs_ 
conservative. 

O'Hara:    How  did  he  make  the  leap  from  the  Disability  Rights  Center,  which 
he  apparently  took  over  from  Debby,  to  the  connections  in  the 
White  House? 

Breslin:   I  don't  know  how  he  got  in  to  begin  with.   They  were  unrelated. 

He  had  them  based  on  his  other  life.   He  was  married,  he  had  been 
a  practicing  lawyer  in  the  Washington  scene  for  fifteen  years  or 
so,  and  I  think  those  connections  came  from  his  professional 
work. 

O'Hara:   Was  he  working  with  a  firm  ultimately? 
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Breslin:   I  believe  that  he  did  not--I  actually  don't  know  this  for  sure- 
work  for  a  firm  after  the  SEC.   I  think  he  worked  for  the  SEC  — 
I'm  not  sure  if  there's  something  between  SEC  and  Disability 
Rights  Center.   He  made  those  connections  and  those  friendships 
not  having  to  do  with  disability  in  any  regard,  but  having  to  do 
with  just  his  regular  life.   They  just  came  into  play  when  he  got 
involved  with  us.   So  much  of  what  has  happened  has  been 
extremely  serendipitous.   The  right  moment,  the  right  time,  the 
right  place.   He  and  Bob—they're  partners  now—became  very 
close,  and  they  had  very  much  the  same  worldview,  the  same 
attitude,  about  many  issues.   It  was  a  natural  friendship  and 
alliance. 

Evan  and  I  got  to  be  very  good  friends  too.   We  had  a 
detente  on  our  political  differences.   I  really  have  great 
respect  for  him.   He  also  personally  made  an  extraordinary 
contribution  to  DREDF,  not  only  by  introducing  us  to  everybody 
that  he  knew—which  opened  all  these  doors— but  financially,  in 
the  very  early  stages  when  we  were  really  struggling.   We  would 
have  money,  and  then  we  wouldn't  have  anything.   We'd  have  a 
whole  lot  of  federal  contracts  and  then  they'd  all  end,  and  there 
would  be  this  big  gap,  and  we  had  no  real  sustained  development 
because  we  didn't  understand  it  that  well.   We  didn't  really  know 
you've  got  to  devote  a  third  of  your  resources  to  it.   We  were 
trying  to  do  the  work,  and  the  work  was  just  all-consuming.   It 
was  so  close  to  the  wire  so  much  of  the  time.   He  would  come  here 
and  visit  and  we  would  sit  at  the  table  and  have  dinner  and  hang 
around  playing  cards  or  something. 

** 

Breslin:   Finishing  the  story  about  Evan  and  his  generosity.   He  would 
visit  here  frequently,  and  as  I  said,  DREDF  was  always  on  the 
edge  financially,  and  on  many  occasions  we'd  be  having  a  meal  or 
sitting  around,  and  he  would  say,  "Well,  can  you  meet  the  next 
payroll?"   On  more  than  one  occasion  I  would  say,  "I  don't  know. 
Here's  the  situation."   He  would  pull  out  his  checkbook  and  hand 
over  a  check  for  twenty  grand.   He  did  that  five,  six,  seven,  or 
eight  times  over  a  period  of  about  maybe  a  year  and  a  half  or  two 
years.   We  paid  back  a  lot  of  it. 

We  finally  just  worked  out  an  agreement.   The  money  changed 
hands  with  no  documents  going  along  with  it,  literally  as 
casually  as  I  just  described.   The  last— I  don't  know  what 
amount,  a  significant  amount  of  money— maybe  $80,000,  he  never 
pressed  us  for  it.   In  the  middle  of  a  major  transition  in  the 
mid-eighties  he  just  said,  "We'll  carry  it  for  a  while."  No 
interest,  no  nothing.   Last  year  he  forgave  all  of  it. 
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I  feel  like  we  owe  the  guy  enormous  debts.   The  financial 
generosity  is  not  the  only  thing,  but  he  had  so  much  confidence 
that  we  weren't  going  to  blow  it,  I  think.   God  knows  I  don't 
think  we  should  have  had  that  much  confidence  ourselves,  but  he 
believed  that  we  were  on  the  right  track.   His  contribution  was 
an  important  contribution,  both  financially  and  also  in  terms  of 
all  of  the  connections  and  doors  that  he  opened.   I'm  not  sure 
that  he's  ever  been  properly  acknowledged  by  the  movement  for 
his--not  that  people  would  know  about  his  personal  generosity, 
but  I've  always  felt  that  he  hasn't  been  given  the  kind  of  credit 
that  he  should  have  been  given  for  that  kind  of  support. 

He  was  a  good  investor.   He  had  this  idea  that  it's  just 
like  buying  stock,  which  he  also  did.   He  thought  it  was  a  good 
investment,  and  he  was  right.   It  was  a  damn  good  investment. 
But  I  think  if  it  weren't  for  him,  we  wouldn't  have  been  able  to 
hang  on.   That's  another  one  of  those  pivotal  things  that  without 
it  we  might  not  have  been  able  to  continue.   So  he  played  a  big 
role  in  the  whole  scene,  for  which  I'm  personally  grateful,  and  I 
know  other  people  are  too.   So  maybe  next  time  we  should  talk 
about  some  of  the  other  issues. 

O'Hara:    Yes.   Certainly  your  role  in  the  eighties. 
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VIII   CELEBRATION  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  50A  SIT-IN, 
JUNE,  1997 

[Interview  7:  June  30,  1997)  « 


O'Hara:    You  were  very  much  involved  in  planning  the  twentieth  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  504  sit-in,  held  earlier  this  month.   Can  you 
tell  me  about  the  celebration? 

Breslin:   The  event  was  a  commemoration  and  celebration  of  the  signing  of 
the  HEW  504  regulations  in  1977,  which  was  prompted  by  a  series 
of  sit-ins  and  acts  of  civil  disobedience  and  political 
organizing  by  the  disability  community  in  the  Bay  Area  and  around 
the  country.   The  planning  for  the  event  took  about  a  year  and 
involved  organizations  around  the  Bay  Area—most  of  the  larger 
organizations  in  the  East  Bay  and  some  San  Francisco 
organizations  were  involved  in  organizing  aspects  of  the  event. 
What  was  intended  to  be  a  potluck  at  church--or  at  least  that  was 
how  it  was  originally  conceived  by  Ken  Stein,  who  was  the  person 
who  really  nudged  a  number  of  us  to  get  off  our  duffs  and  do 
something  about  the  anniversary- -turned  into  an  afternoon /evening 
at  the  Bill  Graham  Civic  Auditorium  in  San  Francisco,  which  was 
attended  by  about  between  600  and  700  people.   We're  not  quite 
sure  how  many  was  us  and  how  many  were  the  actual  attendees  or 
people  who  had  not  been  involved  in  the  organizing  aspects. 

The  program  was  actually  pretty  interesting.   There  was  a 
display  of  news  photographs  and  articles—blown  up  and  displayed 
on  a  mounting  board  so  people  could  get  some  idea  of  what  the 
press  coverage  was  like  of  the  event.   The  idea  really  was  for 
people  to  see  each  other  and  have  a  party  and  kind  of  reminisce 
and  do  some  catching  up—particularly  for  people  who  hadn't  seen 
each  other  for  a  long  time.   I  think,  in  fact,  that  was  the  most 
successful  aspect  of  the  event.   I  think  people  saw  each  other 
who  had  not  seen  each  other  for  many,  many  years,  and  that  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  parts  of  what  we  were  trying  to  make 
happen. 
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There  was  also  a  program  which  was  fairly  ecumenical  in 
terms  of  both  representation  of  people  who  had  been  in  the 
building  in  San  Francisco  and  also  of  a  variety  of  disability 
groups  and  ethnic  groups  and  age  and  so  on.   The  little  504 
committee  had  engineered  an  eighteen-minute  video  which  showed 
sections  of  news  coverage  and  sort  of  hung  it  together  with  a 
little  bit  of  narrative,  which  is  interesting  just  in  terms  of 
representing  what  it  was  like  to  be  in  the  building  and  some 
recollections  of  some  people  who  were  there.   There  was  food-- 
long  lines  for  the  food—and  reminiscing  of  being  in  the  building 
[laughter] --and  a  great  band,  a  really  terrific  band,  that  played 
on  until  everybody  wanted  to  go  home. 

O'Hara:   And  what  were  they  called? 
Breslin:   The  Blues  Daddies  [chuckles]. 

O'Hara:    Wasn't  there  an  educational  component  to  this  too?   Was  that  a 
success? 

Breslin:   What  do  you  think?  [laughter] 
O'Hara:    It's  a  very  hard  thing  to  accomplish. 

Breslin:   Yes,  it  was  one  of  the  components,  and  it  became  the  basis  for 
raising  money  for  the  event.   Actually,  the  fundraising  was 
fairly  successful;  we  raised  something  like  $70,000  for  all  the 
various  components,  including  a  program  book  which  I  think  is 
quite  wonderful,  which  tells  various  people's  stories  and  points 
of  view  and  accomplishments  of  the  movement  since  504  was  enacted 
and  also  has  some  great  old  photographs  and  press  headlines  in 
it.   There  was  also  this  more  ambitious  idea  of  public  education, 
and  I  think  that  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  press  which  was,  I 
think,  achieved  largely  because  we  hired  a  public  relations  firm 
to  go  out  and  try  to  beat  the  bushes  and  get  the  press  interested 
in  the  issue.   There  was  a  fair  amount  of  it  in  advance  of  the 
event,  both  print  press  and  radio  and  TV.   I  think  that  one  of 
the  objectives  was  to  try  to  bring  in  more  young  people  with 
disabilities  and  sort  of  introduce  them  to  their  heritage  and 
interest  them  in  movement  issues. 

1  think  we  probably  weren't  all  that  successful  at  that  part 
of  the  public  education  campaign.   I  think  we  did  a  lot  better 
reaching  our  own  age  group  and  people  who  had  been  involved  in 
the  movement  for  some  number  of  years .   So  it  was  more 
reminiscences  and  a  party  for  that  group  than  it  was  an 
attraction  to  people  who  are  younger,  I  think. 
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O'Hara:   When  you  say  "issues,"  what  was  the  goal  of  the  public  education 
component? 

Breslin:   I  don't  believe  the  goals  were  particularly  well-articulated, 

other  than  to  use  the  anniversary  as  the  basis  for  elevating  the 
current  issues  that  are  going  on  in  the  disability  movement  from 
a  press  perspective,  to  try  to  bring  those  issues  forward  and  to 
link  them  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  movement.   There's  a 
range  of  current  issues  that  had  everything  to  do  with  issues 
from  health  care  to  immigration  to  the  absence  of  a  national 
attendant  care  policy  to  enforcement  of  the  ADA  to  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act.   So  there  were  a  range  of  issues  which  we  wanted  to  elevate 
to  the  press  and  use  this  504  anniversary  as  an  excuse  to  talk 
about  what  was  accomplished  and  then  to  visit  what  the  successes 
had  been  over  the  period  of  time  since  the  enactment  of  the 
statute  and  the  signing  of  the  regulations. 

I  think  one  of  the  purposes  also  was  to  chart  the 
accomplishments  of  the  movement  since  the  regulations  have  been 
enacted,  which  was  the  first  civil  rights  law  for  people  with 
disabilities,  and  to  put  those  accomplishments  in  the  context  of 
what  is  left  to  be  done. 

O'Hara:    Were  you  overall  satisfied  with  the  event? 

Breslin:   You  know,  you  and  I  have  talked  about  this  before,  but  it  was 

very,  very  hard  for  me  to  have  any  objectivity  about  it.   I  was 
very  wrapped  up  in  whether  things  were  going  well  and  whether  we 
were  doing  what  we  were  supposed  to  be  doing  and  running  around 
doing  very  minute  problemsolving,  which  of  course  I  couldn't 
really  do  anything  about  at  that  point.   But  it  was  something 
that  needed  doing,  and  one  was  dispatched  to  do  it.   So  I  had  to 
wait  until  it  was  over  to  figure  out  whether  we  had  a  good  time 
[laughter] . 

I  think  it  was  actually  a  very  good  thing  to  do--at  least 
from  the  feedback  I've  gotten  from  people  who  did  not  participate 
in  organizing,  that  it  was  a  lot  of  fun  and  people  really  enjoyed 
seeing  their  own  friends.   I  think  people  enjoyed  the  program  and 
the  video  and  the  book.  We  also  set  up  two  video  cameras  so 
people  could  give  brief  oral  histories  for  the  record.   I  think 
people  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  do  that,  even  though  we 
sort  of  had  to  herd  people  into  the  rooms  and  encourage  them  to 
do  it.   I  think  that  there's  a  natural  tendency  to  not  want  to  be 
that  forthcoming.   But  people  did  appreciate  the  chance,  I  think, 
to  do  it,  and  overall  I  think  it  was  a  very  successful  event  in 
the  sense  that  it  was  good  for  the  community  to  get  together-- 
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where  it  started  and  where  it's  gone  and  even  though  there's  much 
yet  to  be  done,  it's  not  bad  to  take  a  moment  out  and  say,  "Yes, 
we  did  a  lot,  and  here  we  are"--having  a  moment  to  recognize 
that. 

O'Hara:    Just  one  last  question:  you  were  telling  me  a  while  back  about 
the  two  younger  people  —  and  their  reaction—that  you  had  spoken 
to.   I  wonder  if  you  could  just  repeat  that. 

Breslin:   [laughs]   One  of  the  people  who  had  attended  the  evening  was  a 

fellow  who  works  at  DREDF  and  who  was  on  our  technical  assistance 
hotline.   He  was  in  his  mid-twenties,  I  guess,  and  is  a  devoted 
civil  rights  activist  in  terms  of  how  he  sees  his  career 
unfolding.   But  he  didn't  really  know  that  the  people  he  works 
with  every  day  had  such  a  long  history  in  the  movement,  and  after 
he  saw  the  video  and  saw  that  the  people  he  basically  sits  next 
to  in  his  office  were  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
demonstrations  and  also  the  policy  side  of  the  regulations,  he 
said  he  just  burst  into  tears  at  this  revelation.   He  said  he  was 
completely  dumbfounded.   He  had  no  notion  that  this  was  the 
history  of  the  people  he  was  working  with.   I  guess  to  that 
extent  there  at  least  is  one  public  education  victory  for  younger 
people  [laughter].   Hard  to  know  how  many  others  might  have  felt 
the  same  way.   He  certainly  was  very  much  moved  by  all  of  it,  I 
think  because  he  very  much  sees  himself  as  part  of  that 
community,  as  wanting  to  have  a  career  in  civil  rights.   If  the 
linkage  is  that  he  realized  he  was  having  access  to  it  in  his  own 
office  —  it  came  as  a  surprise  to  him  and  certainly  nurtured 
further  his  interest  in  working  in  the  field.   Who  was  the  second 
person? 

O'Hara:    Julie. 

Breslin:   Oh,  right,  Julie  [Drucker] .   Also  a  young  person  who's  actually 
helping  out  in  my  office,  and  has  been  off  and  on  for  the  last 
year,  gathering  the  archival  boxes  for  the  Bancroft  project. 
Labeling  and  sorting  and  whatnot.   She  really  didn't  know 
anything  about  the  disability  movement  and  had  come  to  us  through 
someone  who  used  her  as  a  driver.   She  has  the  political 
orientation,  but  she  really  had  no  knowledge  of  what  had  gone  on. 
She  and  her  partner— particularly  her  partner,  who  had  even  less 
information- -were  completely  blown  over  by  all  of  it,  and  the 
people,  and  the  video,  and  the  speeches,  which  were  part  of  the 
program.   Of  course  those  of  us  who  had  gone  through  the  many 
gyrations  to  figure  out  what  the  program  ought  to  be  like  and 
what  people  ought  to  say  were  just  holding  our  breath  that  it 
wasn't  going  to  cause  some  upheaval  and  that  we  were  going  to  get 
through  it  all  right.   We  weren't  even  paying  attention  to  what 
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people  were  saying.   Clearly  people  who  weren't  familiar  with  the 
issues  really  felt  that  it  was  an  eye-opener.   Those  are  two 
stories  out  of  The  Naked  City.   I  don't  know  what  else  to  say.   I 
think  we  got  what  we  wanted  pretty  generally- -bad  food 
notwithstanding . 

O'Hara:    That  certainly  was  a  reaction  I  heard  too. 
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IX  THE  EARLY  EIGHTIES:  PLAYING  OUT  THE  STRATEGY 


Three-Pronged  Strategy:  Grassroots  Organizing.  Policy  Reform. 
Litigation 


Breslin:   Back  to  DREDF.   I'm  not  sure  that  I  understood  you  correctly  when 
you  said  that  there  was  a  three-pronged  strategy.   I  don't  know 
if  it  was  for  the  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  exclusively  or  if 
it  was  for  DREDF  in  general,  and  if  so,  then  I  think  we're 
basically  ready  to  start  with  the  second  approach.   The  first 
one--on  the  last  tape—you  described  the  importance  of  the 
grassroots  network  and  keeping  in  touch  and  building  it  up.   I 
wonder  if  you  could  describe  the  second  and  third. 

Breslin:   The  organization  was  founded  on  the  idea  that  law  and  policy 

reform  in  disability  had  to  take  place  at  some  national  level, 
and  that  in  order  for  that  to  happen  there  needed  to  be  three 
general  approaches.   One  was  grassroots  organizing  at  the 
community  level  to  get  folks  on  board  on  a  variety  of  issues  and 
also  for  us  to  be  able  to  understand  what  was  going  on  at  the 
community  level.   We  needed  to  have  contact  with  people  in 
various  areas  just  to  understand  what  they  were  experiencing  and 
what  kinds  of  things  were  happening,  because  that  becomes  the 
basis  for  shaping  policy  goals. 

The  other  two  areas  that  generally  were  the  focus  for  the 
organization's  work  and  really  remained  so  today  were  and  are 
national  policy  monitoring  and  reform,  which  is  the  whole 
legislative  aspect  of  the  organization's  work,  and  litigation. 
But  litigation  in  the  early  stages  took  the  form  looking  at--not 
exclusively,  but  very  much  substantially—at  the  appellate  level, 
where  we  were  getting  involved  in  disability  cases  that  were 
coming  up  through  the  courts  at  the  appellate  federal  court  level 
or  on  their  way  to  the  Supreme  Court.   I  can't  remember  if  I 
talked  last  time  about  the  idea  of  not  really  doing  services 
litigation  locally. 
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O'Hara:    Yes,  you  did. 

Breslin:   Those  were  sort  of  the  three  driving  activities  that  the 

organization  has  always  undertaken,  and  that  makes  it  so  hard  to 
find  any  money  to  run  the  place,  because  it's  not  the  kind  of 
thing  most  places  want  to  fund.  My  personal  involvement  in  all 
of  those  cuts  across  all  of  them  except  to  the  extent  that  I 
obviously  am  not  an  attorney,  so  I  was  never  involved  in  any  of 
the  litigation.  Although,  certainly  in  the  early  days,  I  was 
involved  in  sitting  down  and  thinking  about  the  issues  with  the 
people  who  were  working  on  the  cases—not  so  much  the  legal 
strategy,  but  really  thinking  about  what  the  framework  is  for 
arguing  for  or  against  a  particular  perspective—not  the 
appropriate  legal  citations  and  so  on,  but  just  what  the 
theoretical  framework  is. 

But  I  think  my  major  area  of  work  and  contribution  was  in 
the  area  of  community  organizing,  and  a  little  bit  at  the  policy 
development  level.   Because  I  was  involved  in  so  much  of  the 
training  aspects  of  DREDF's  work,  the  504  trainings  in 
particular—and  at  a  later  stage  advanced  504  trainings--!  was  in 
the  field,  in  the  community,  and  had  built  relationships  with 
people  all  over  the  country.   As  a  result  of  those  contacts  I  was 
able  to  call  on  those  contacts  and  work  on  using  them  when  we 
needed  them  for  various  policy  issues  that  would  come  up. 

In  the  early  days  in  between  about  '79  and  '85,  I  did  spend 
a  fair  amount  of  time  in  Washington  on  various  issues.   I  think 
my  strongest  area  of  responsibility  was  at  the  community-based 
level,  because  I  knew  people  and  was  able  to  strike  those 
alliances  for  whatever  it  was  we  were  working  on. 

O'Hara:    Would  it  be  useful  to  trace  some  of  the  key  cases  to  illustrate 
the  framework  and  the  mission  of  DREDF? 


Breslin:   It  probably  would  be.   Let's  see  if  I  can  remember  what's  what. 

O'Hara:    Particularly  the  ones  you  were  involved  in,  but  also  because  this 
is  very  linked  with  DREDF's  history. 

Breslin:   We  talked  about  Davis  before,  right? 
O'Hara:    Yes. 

Breslin:   We're  continuing  to  deal  with  the  aftermath  of  Davis .   It  had  a 
very  strong  impact  on  everything  that  we  did  in  the  very  early 
days.   Did  we  talk  about  the  deregulation  effort  up  through  504 
and  P.L.  94-142? 
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O'Hara:    You  mean  Reagan's  deregulation  task  force?   Yes. 

Breslin:   And  we  talked  about  both  504  and  94-142?   I  think  we  might  not 
have  talked  about  the  education- - 

O'Hara:   I  don't  think  so  much  94-142. 

Breslin:   Some  of  this  is  slightly  repetitive  just  because  of  the  time 
that's  elapsed  since  we  talked  the  last  time.   The  Reagan 
administration  was  dead  set  on  deregulating  section  504,  which 
had  just  been  put  in  place  three  or  four  years  earlier.   They 
also  targeted  what  was  then  called  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act--or  Public  Law  94-142--for  deregulation, 
because  it  had  been  enacted  in  1975  and  regulated  in  "76,  I 
guess.   In  '75  or  '76.   Taken  together,  504  and  P.L.  94-142 
really  established  a  floor  of  protection  against  discrimination 
for  kids  and  adults  in  a  variety  of  settings.   So  they  were 
linked  together  in  terms  of  the  deregulation  effort,  because 
there  was  this  idea  that  anything  in  disability—there  wouldn't 
be  any  challenge  to  a  deregulation  move  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
undercut  those  regulations. 

Though  we've  talked  about  504,  I  think  the  94-142  effort  was 
actually  equally  as  impressive  in  terms  of  a  national  effort  to 
rev  up  the  parent  advocacy  community  to  oppose  the  attempt  to 
deregulate,  because  as  in  504--there's  a  lot  of  substance  to  the 
P.L.  94-142  law  itself.   The  regulation  elucidated  the  law  and 
contained  very  specific  kinds  of  provisions  that  were  coming 
under  fire.   There  was  actually  a  hearing  in  Los  Angeles-- 
probably  was  '82  or  '83--that  was  attended  by  the  key  Department 
of  Education  staff,  because  they  were  riding  circuit  at  the 
administration's  behest  to  try  to  get  —  they  really  wanted  some 
approval  for  these  deregulation  moves.   They  conducted  hearings 
to  gather  information  on  their  proposals,  and  they  were  shredded 
by  the  parent  community  in  Los  Angeles.   Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
parents  showed  up.   The  testimony  started  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  they  couldn't  take  a  break- -they  couldn't  even  get 
lunch  in. 

O'Hara:    Was  DREDF  behind  that? 

Breslin:   We  wrote  the  organizational  testimony,  which  was  submitted  over 

many  organizations'  names,  and  did  a  lot  of  parent  organizing  and 
preparation  of  testimony.   But  primarily  just  let  people  know 
what  was  going  on  and  what  the  key  issues  were  through  little 
issue  papers  so  that  they  could  either  take  our  stuff  or  take 
their  own  experiences  and  sort  of  plug  them  in.   It  was  a  very 
good  effort,  because  the  Los  Angeles  Times  got  involved  and  they 
put  in--I  don't  remember  what  section  of  the  paper,  but  close 
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enough  to  the  front  page  that  it  was  very  visible—what  the 
parents  thought  the  impact  of  the  deregulation  would  be  on  kids 
with  disabilities  and  made  the  administration  look  like  heartless 
ogres . 

So  it  was  a  pretty  good  effort  to  undercut  that  assault  on 
the  regulations.   The  dereg  effort,  which  was  really  the  '81  to 
'83  time  frame,  included  this.   I  think  one  of  the  things  that's 
unique  about  DREDF  and  which  I  feel  has  really  enhanced  my 
understanding  of  disability  issues  is  this  alliance  between 
families  and  parents  and  people  with  disabilities,  where  we've 
crossed  over  every  time  there  have  been  issues  that  have  affected 
both  communities.   There  have  been  spokespersons  coming  from  both 
sides  talking  about  the  impact  of  whatever  it  is  that's  at  stake. 


Efforts  on  Children's  Issues:  Appropriate  Education 


O'Hara:    Who  was  behind  that  idea?   DREDF  has  always  said  that  about 

parents  of  children  with  disabilities—or  it's  come  from  DREDF. 
Is  that  your  idea? 

Breslin:   Absolutely  not. 
O'Hara:    Where  did  it  start? 

Breslin:   As  in  everything  in  life,  I  had  to  be  dragged  kicking  and 

screaming  into  acceptance  of  certain  issues  as  important  issues. 
Some  people  had  seen  them  clearly  all  along,  but  not  me.   It 
didn't  take  me  very  long  to  figure  it  out,  but  I  did  need  to  have 
it  introduced  to  me.   Actually  it  happened  at  DLRC,  because  one 
of  the  little  units  which  was  formed  at  DREDF 's  predecessor 
organization  was  a  parent  advocacy  unit.   I  mentioned  to  you  that 
it  was  made  up  of  Diane  Lipton,  who  is  now  a  staff  attorney  at 
DREDF,  who's  been  there  forever—who  was  not  an  attorney  at  the 
time— she  was  an  advocate  and  was  trying  to  get  through  law 
school  in  between  dealing  with  her  kid  and  every  other  thing; 
Julie  Landau,  who  is  an  attorney  now,  and  who  is  practicing  in 
Massachusetts;  Anne  Jennifer  Smalldone,  whose  name  I  think  I 
might  not  have  been  able  to  come  up  with  last  time. 

O'Hara:   Yes,  you  did. 

Breslin:  She  was  a  disabled  woman  who  was  a  lawyer  and  who  had  moved  from 
New  York  out  here  to  practice  disability  law,  because  she  wanted 
to  be  in  the  heart  of  the  major  activities  going  on  in  the  area. 
The  three  of  them  shared  a  desk,  literally.  And  then  there  were 
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O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


O'Hara: 

Breslin: 
O'Hara: 

Breslin: 


parent  volunteers,  and  Bev  Bertaina,  who  spoke  at  the  504  event 
and  who  is  on  DREDF's  board  now,  and  Pam  Steneberg,  who  has  been 
a  staff person  with  DREDF  forever,  until  last  summer  when  she 
became  ill.   Arlene  Mayerson,  who  was  working  at  DLRC  at  the  time 
on  litigation  funded  by  Legal  Services  Corporation,  got  involved 
in  children's  issues  because  one  of  the  big  contentious  issues 
was  the  failure  of  the  school  districts  to  provide  related 
services  in  education.   Through  a  long  series  of  complaints  and 
the  political  process,  we  managed  to  get  millions  of  federal 
dollars  in  funding  for  California  held  up  temporarily  because 
that's  the  remedy  if  there's  been  a  violation  of  civil  rights 
laws,  and  it  never  actually  ever  occurred  before,  ever,  even  in 
race . 

DLRC  held  up  millions  of  dollars  to  school  districts. 

I  believe  $90  million  is  the  figure  —  for  a  period  of  time  because 
of  the  violation  of  the  districts  in  California.   The  failure  of 
districts  in  California  to  comply  with  the  special  education 
requirements  of  federal  law--just  like  if  they  had  violated 
gender  discrimination  laws  or  race  discrimination  laws.   The 
primary  remedy  was  and  still  is  the  withdrawal  of  federal  dollars 
from  those  programs. 

That  must  have  been  a  real  feeling  of  power  for  little  DLRC  to 
hold  up  $90  million. 

Two  attorneys  and  a  bunch  of  parent  advocates. 
That's  very  impressive. 

It  was  a  big  deal.   Nothing's  changed,  incidentally,  in  the 
school  system  [laughs].   When  you  talk  about  the  impact  these 
things  have,  very  little  has  changed.   It  was  an  important 
victory  in  the  sense  that  if  you  have  the  right  strategic 
approach  you  can  make  these  laws  work  in  the  way  they're  set  out 
to  work.   This  issue's  kind  of  interesting  because  we  had  just 
been--"we"  being  DREDF  and  a  couple  of  consultants  —  in  the 
process  of  bidding  on  this  contract  to  investigate  the 
effectiveness  of  all  the  civil  rights  laws. 

One  of  the  things  we  had  to  do  in  writing  a  bid  was  to 
figure  out  how  many  times  federal  money  had  been  held  up  in 
special  education  cases  since  the  law  was  enacted  in  '75.   And 
the  answer  is  three  times  in  twenty-two  years,  and  one  of  those 
incidences  was  because  of  DLRC's  intervention.   There's  been  two 
other  incidences  but  the  holdup  of  federal  dollars  didn't  occur 
because  of  a  community  group;  it  was  because  the  feds  actually 
did  it  themselves  because  of  their  monitoring  process.   And  one 
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was  the  result  of  a  lawsuit.   It's  a  tool  that  is  available  if 


you  can  actually  make  them  do  it. 
everybody  up. 


It  does  sort  of  shake 


Now  how  much  reform  you  really  get  out  of  it  is  another 
story  altogether.   DREDF's  interest  in  combining  parent  issues 
and  other  issues--!  mean,  they're  the  same  issues  exactly—kids ' 
issues  in  school  are  exactly  the  same  as  my  issues  in  employment 
in  terms  of  underlying  problems.   That's  just  a  matter  of 
continuum,  and  the  parents  have  to  be  the  spokespeople  for 
children.   They're  not  necessarily  in  some  cases  old  enough  to  be 
able  to  do  that  for  themselves.   The  issues  aren't  really 
discrete  issues:  they're  all  the  same. 

O'Hara:    What  was  the  gist,  maybe  in  a  sentence  or  two,  of  the  Education 
for  Handicapped  Children  Act? 

Breslin:   It  was  a  federal  statute  enacted  in  1975  in  response  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  8  million  kids  with  disabilities  in  the  U.S.,  and 
over  half  of  them  were  either  not  being  educated  in  public  school 
at  all,  or  were  being  inappropriately  educated  in  warehouse  or 
segregated  settings.   Many  states  had  state  laws  which  actually 
barred  kids  with  disabilities  from  being  admitted  to  public 
schools.   I  don't  remember  how  many,  but  a  number  did  at  that 
time.   There  were  various  kinds  of  regulations  which  prevented 
the  school  district  in  some  instances  from  allowing  a  kid  with  a 
disability  to  even  attend,  much  less  the  requirement  to  provide 
accommodation  if  the  child  had  cognitive  or  intellectual 
disabilities.   So  that's  the  impetus  for  the  statute.   It's 
exclusion  of  kids  from  school  when  their  families  were  paying  tax 
dollars  to  the  education  system  when  they  couldn't  have  access  to 
it. 

O'Hara:    Is  that  where  the  phrase  "least  restrictive  environment"  arose? 
Breslin:   It  certainly  is. 
O'Hara:    How  does  that  fit  in? 
Breslin:   The  basic  principles  of-- 
## 

Breslin:   --the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  are  the  right  of 
a  child  with  a  disability  to  receive  a  free,  appropriate  public 
education  in  what's  called  the  least  restrictive  environment 
appropriate  to  his  or  her  needs.   In  a  way,  the  statute  was 
absolutely  revolutionary,  both  domestically  and  internationally, 
because  there  had  never  been  any  kind  of  an  articulation  of  an 
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education  right  in  this  context,  where  first  of  all  the  parents 
are  recognized  as  the  experts  in  the  kids'  education  situation. 
The  child  is  entitled  to  an  education  in  the  most  integrated 
setting  appropriate  to  his  or  her  needs.   So  the  overarching  idea 
in  the  statute  was  integration  of  kids  with  disabilities  into 
schools  with  nondisabled  children,  because  the  big  issue  at  stake 
was  the  fact  that  kids  were  segregated  almost  exclusively  into 
handicapped-only  schools.   The  statute  set  out  due  process 
procedures  for  families  who  felt  that  their  child  hadn't  been 
evaluated  appropriately.   So  the  combination  of  least  restrictive 
environment,  parental  due  process  rights,  and  this  integration 
mandate  made  it  an  extraordinarily  potentially  powerful  statute. 
It's  been  contentious  from  day  one  in  terms  of  the  school 
district's  interest  in  implementing  it  all  over  the  country. 

O'Hara:    Did  you  say  that  very  little  has  changed? 

Breslin:   That's  a  significant  exaggeration.   I  think  that  there  have  been 
some  pretty  significant  individual  opportunities  that  kids  or 
their  families  have  been  able  to  muster  up  on  their  behalf 
because  they  can  use  the  law  successfully.   But  honest  to  God,  it 
has  been  an  incredible  fight.   Every  disabled  kid,  no  matter  what 
the  disability—whether  it's  physical  or  intellectual  or  a 
combination  of  both—has  to  fight  with  the  school  district  for 
appropriate  educational  placement  opportunities.   I  would  be 
shocked  if  somebody  came  forward  and  said,  "We've  had  a  great 
experience  with  our  school  district.   There's  been  no  problem  at 
all,"  because  it's  just  not  the  case.   But  the  difference  is  that 
there  is  a  tool  families  can  use  to  move  districts  toward 
whatever  it  is  they  think  is  appropriate  for  the  child. 

It's  a  fight,  it  doesn't  stop  being  a  fight,  and  the 
difference  now- -between  now  and  twenty  years  ago- -is  that  younger 
parents  won't  put  up  with  it,  whereas  twenty  years  ago  parents 
were  reluctant  to  use  the  law  as  a  tool  or  unaccustomed  to  seeing 
themselves  as  experts  in  the  context  of  education,  because  you 
sent  your  kids  off  to  the  professionals  [chuckles].   The  idea  of 
intervening,  even  if  you  intuitively  understood  it  was  bad  to 
have  your  kid  in  a  segregated  school,  it  was  very  hard  to 
challenge  those  practices.   Culturally,  the  institutional  belief 
that  schools  know  what  they're  doing  overrode  parental  notions  of 
the  right  of  their  child  to  be  integrated,  and  that  that 
represents  the  best  outcome  both  for  the  kid  and  for  the  other 
kids  in  the  class  and  for  society. 

Now,  parents  really  see  disability  in  a  different  light. 
They  see  more  disabled  people  in  their  communities,  and  they've 
got  more  of  a  progressive  notion  of—the  only  way  their  kids  are 
going  to  be  self-reliant  or  to  be  able  to  have  any  kind  of 
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independent  life  is  if  they  are  integrated  in  schools.   It  seems 
that's  a  basic  threshold  idea.   They  really  go  to  the  wall— 
"they"  being  the  parents.   They  really  do  what  needs  to  be  done 
to  make  it  happen. 

There's  been  no  systemic  reform,  I  think.   There's  been 
pockets  of  parental  advocacy  that  have  been  successful,  and  some 
districts  are  better  than  others  nationally.   Others  might  even 
disagree  with  me.  We  see  hundreds  and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
parents  literally  every  month  coming  and  saying  they  don't  know 
anything  about  the  law,  and  they're  up  against  some  brick  wall  in 
their  school  districts.   We're  always  on  the  side  of  having  to 
see  what  isn't  working  as  opposed  to  what  is  working.   I  would 
say  that  generally  speaking  the  level  of  advancement  is  on  an 
individual  basis  and  not  systemically. 

O'Hara:    Is  there  a  strategic  plan  for  the  future?   Is  there  any 
organization  working  on  further  reform?  Or  enforcement? 

Breslin:   In  the  last  twenty  years  there  have  been  a  series  of 

organizations  formed  specifically  with  the  purpose  of  education 
advocacy  at  their  heart.   DREDF  for  one  has  always  had  that  as 
one  of  its  core  missions.   There  are  three  or  four  other  public 
interest  law  organizations  around  the  country  that  have  that 
basic  mission  as  a  part  of  what  is  at  their  core.   The  protection 
and  advocacy  system,  more  and  more  since  it  was  initiated—which 
is  the  system  funded  through  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  developmental  disabilities  program  to  provide  advocacy 
services  for  kids  and  adults  with  developmental  disabilities- 
does  a  fair  amount  of  special  education  advocacy  too.   What  that 
tends  to  be  is  a  combination  of  individual  client  representation 
in  the  various  administrative  processes  which  are  very  arcane  and 
complex—the  school  districts,  and  some  policy  reform.   All  of 
these  places  tend  to  come  together  and  work  on  legislative 
initiatives  when  they  are  appropriate  at  the  state  or  federal 
level. 

To  the  extent  that  it  has  been  absolutely  the  highest 
priority  for  DREDF  at  various  times  depending  on  what's  going  on 
--and  we've  worked  legislatively  and  through  the  courts 
primarily—we  do  grassroots  training  with  parents  constantly  and 
have  always  done  that  and  never  stopped  doing  that.   It's  very 
hard  for  me  to  see  how  we're  going  to  initiate  any  kind  of  really 
honest-to-God  serious  reform  in  the  school  districts  without  a 
stronger  local  will  to  make  this  happen,  to  make  integration  be  a 
real  goal  or  a  federal  mandate  to  enforce  the  damn  law,  which 
they're  not  doing.   They  just  won't  do  it. 
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It  was  the  biggest  bone  of  contention  during  the 

reauthorization  of  the  statute  this  last  year.   It  was  one  of  the 
most  contentious  issues—enforcement.   The  last  couple  of  years, 
all  the  education  organizations,  the  advocacy  groups,  and  the 
groups  representing  the  National  Association  of  State  Educators— 
you  know,  special  ed  educators—and  all  the  trade  associations  on 
the  education  side  have  just  been  at  each  other's  throats  over 
this  reauthorization  business.   The  issues  are  different  now  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago,  from  their  perspective.   There's  been 
an  evolutionary  process  that's  gone  on  in  terms  of  who's 
considered  a  special  ed  kid  as  opposed  to  who  was  originally 
identified  in  the  very  early  days  of  the  statute.   So  the  issues 
have  changed,  the  climate  is  somewhat  different,  the 
organizations  are  all  trying  to  hang  on  to  a  certain  amount  of 
protection  for  kids,  not  lose  those  protections  legislatively, 
and  engineer  reforms  either  won  off  through  the  courts  through 
various  law  reform  strategies  or  through  implementation 
strategies  at  the  very  local  level.   Nothing  is  systemically 
changing  the  system,  I  think. 

There's  been  some  great  victories  in  the  sense  that  —  for 
example,  we  won  a  Supreme  Court  case,  a  special  ed  case,  which 
was  the  first  one  of  a  series  of  two  or  three  going  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  involving  the  right  of  a  kid  with  mental 
retardation  to  be  educated  in  a  regular  school.   Her  school 
refused  to  educate  her  in  the  neighborhood  school.   Her  parents 
put  her  in  a  private  school  where  she  was  doing  just  great  with 
nondisabled  kids.   We  finally  won  this  case  after  five  years. 
This  kid  is  now  going  to  a  regular  public  school  with  nondisabled 
children,  but  it  took  five  years  and  had  to  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  get  to  happen.   The  school  district  paid  a  fortune 
fighting  the  idea  of  integrating  one  eight-year-old  in  the  public 
school  [laughs].   It's  great  she  won  the  case;  it  sets  a  very 
important  precedent  for  future  integration  of  kids. 

But  the  districts  are  willing  to  spend  a  quarter  of  a 
million  or  a  half  a  million  bucks  to  keep  one  little  kid  out  of 
school  instead  of --with  that  much  money  they  could  have  bought 
this  kid  three  aides  in  the  classroom  for  the  rest  of  her  school 
life.   But  no,  they  so  abhor  the  notion  that  there's  going  to  be 
this  landslide  of  kids  with  disabilities  into  public  schools  that 
they  fought  it  tooth  and  nail. 

O'Hara:    Do  you  get  a  sense  of  why  they  feared  the  landslide? 

Breslin:   I  think  it's  a  complicated  series  of  problems.   There's  not  one 

simple  answer.   Certainly  there  is  fear  of  disability  and  what  it 
means  to  have  a  disabled  kid  in  the  regular  classroom.   I  think 
there's  the  sense  that  disabled  kids  are  going  to  distract 
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classroom  teachers  from  the  business  of  teaching  when  they're 
already  overworked  in  overcrowded  classrooms,  that  there's  going 
to  be  further  burden  on  them.   The  teachers  are  very  much  afraid 
of  kids  with  severe  disabilities  because  they  believe  they  don't 
know  how  to  work  with  them.   They  believe  that  they  haven't  been 
trained  appropriately  and  that  they're  going  to  be  severely 
strapped.   There  are  kids  who  have  behavior  disabilities  that-- 
the  few  that  have  been  very  problematic  and  really  disruptive  in 
the  classroom  are  the  ones  that  are  now  being  focused  on  as  the 
serious  problem  kids.   Teachers  and  administrators  and  education 
specialists  want  those  kids  out  of  the  classroom,  period.   That 
was  one  of  the  very  big  issues  in  the  reauthorization  process. 

So  I  think  that  the  answer  to  the  question  is  very 
complicated,  and  it's  not  inappropriate  to  say  that  it  springs 
from  this  idea,  this  very  pervasive  social  notion  that  they're 
better  off  someplace  else  where  their  needs  can  be  taken  care  of. 
This  is  very  pervasive.   I  think  the  policymakers  and  the 
education  associations  really  just  feel  like  they're  up  to  their 
necks  in  problems  in  the  public  schools,  and  this  is  one  that's 
got  its  own  funding  stream  and  it  ought  to  go  get  taken  care  of 
someplace  else.   They  don't  see  this  as  a  civil  rights  issue,  as 
it  was  thought  of  in  the  race  context  where  bad  schools  in  black 
communities  produce  bad  educations.   They  don't  see  that  there's 
an  analogous  situation  in  disability. 

It  is  extremely  complicated,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  families 
and  parents  with  nondisabled  kids  want  to  put  their  kids  in 
private  schools  because  the  public  schools  are  so  bad,  and  we're 
sort  of  fighting  for  this  integration  mandate  to  go  to  the  crummy 
public  school.   So  there's  a  lot  of  very  serious  problems  and  a 
lot  of  contradictions  and  a  lot  of  conflicts  over  this  issue. 
This  is  all  a  part  of  the  crying  need  for  education  reform 
generally,  and  there's  one  little  chunk  of  it  that's  not  isolated 
from  everything  else.   But  it  has  been,  organizationally,  one  of 
DREDF's  big  deals,  and  certainly  I  got  educated  about  it- -I 
actually  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  it  for  a  long  time  because 
I  was  doing  something  else. 

During  DREDF's  early  stages,  Diane  Lipton  called  me  one 
Sunday  afternoon  and  she  said,  "We're  really  stuck."   The 
regional  center,  which  is  the  nonprofit  organization  that  the 
state  has  set  up  to  manage  its  developmental  disabilities  funds, 
was  threatening  to  cut  back  on  what's  called  respite  services  to 
parents  and  families.   That's  a  funding  source  where  they  can  get 
some  help  in  the  home  to  go  do  shopping  or  take  a  break  or 
whatever,  particularly  for  dealing  with  a  family  member  who  has  a 
severe  developmental  disability  or  multiple  disabilities. 
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I  said,  "Okay,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  about  it?"   She 
said,  "DREDF  needs  to  represent  families  locally  in  hearings 
against  the  regional  center  on  this  issue,  because  this  may  force 
families  to  have  to  put  their  kids  or  young  adult  family  members 
in  institutions  because  it's  the  thread  that's  keeping  them  sane 
in  their  households."  So  I  go  in  the  next  day  or  two  days  later, 
and  she  gives  me  the  introduction  to  it.   So  we  decide 
organizationally  that  we  will  take  on  a  series  of  families 
locally  and  represent  them. 

And  we  did.   A  group  of  us  did  respite  hearing.   I  did 
enough  respite  hearings  to  understand  how  that  particular  system 
works,  and  actually  I  had  a  chance  to  do  a  few  hearings,  and  they 
trained  me  to  do  some  hearings  —  the  parents  trained  me.   I  think 
that  my  real  understanding  of  these  issues  happened  as  a  result 
of  my  personal  understanding  of  what  the  days  are  like  in 
families  who  have  really  disabled  family  members.   I'm  telling 
you,  my  own  evolutionary  thinking  has  lurched  along  not  in  any 
kind  of  systematic  way  at  all.   1  didn't  get  how  difficult  the 
issues  were,  and  I  also  didn't  really  understand  the  overlap  in 
education.   If  you're  dealing  with  this  kind  of  stuff  at  home, 
what's  the  school  district  thinking  about  all  of  it?   How  are 
they  thinking  about  solving  these  problems?  When  you're  asking  a 
school  district  to  integrate  a  kid  with  severe  disabilities, 
what's  the  upshot  of  their  program  goals?  What  are  they  trying 
to  do  in  the  schools? 

My  understanding  of  the  education  issues  flowed  from  my 
finally  understanding  what  it  really  means  to  deal  with  somebody 
who's  very,  very  severely  multiply  and  intellectually  disabled. 
Single  parents  often  have  to  deal  with  it  along  with  three  or 
four  other  kids  in  the  house. 

O'Hara:    When  you  said  you  were  doing  hearings  do  you  mean  you  were  an 
advocate  for  the  family  at  a  hearing  in  front  of  whom? 

Breslin:   An  administrative  law  judge.   Which  was  the  process  for  appealing 
any  of  the  decisions  that  cut  the  respite  funds  for  families.   I 
learned  how  to  present  a  case.   These  were  mini-trials, 
basically.   And  marshal  witnesses  and  prepare  witnesses.   1  got  a 
chance  to  actually  do  that  on  behalf  of  clients,  which  was 
terrific  experience,  not  because  I'll  need  to  do  that  again,  but 
because  it  opened  my  eyes  and  my  understanding  to  the  range  of 
issues.   I'm  an  old  crippled  lady;  I've  been  dealing  with  these 
kind  of  physically-disabled-people-in-wheelchair-issues  for  a 
long,  long  time.   I  can  get  to  the  issues  around  vision 
disability  and  hearing  disabilities  and  some  medical  things  and 
drug  abuse,  but  the  whole  developmental  disability  area  was  one 
that  I  had  no  personal  experience  with  at  all.   I  understood  it 
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was  part  of  the  community,  and  I  knew  the  parents  were  all 
dealing  with  the  issues  in  the  context  of  the  advocacy  unit  at 
DLRC  and  at  DREDF,  but  I  didn't  have  much  personal  contact  with 
it.   Other  people  in  the  organization  were  way  ahead  of  me  on 
this  issue,  and  they  taught  me.   Once  I  figured  it  out,  I  wasn't 
completely  on  board,  but  I  had  to  do  it;  I  had  to  get  my  hands  on 
it. 

O'Hara:    Were  you  at  the  L.A.  hearing?  What  were  you  doing  down  there? 

Breslin:   Testifying,  and  I  had  written  testimony  for  a  number  of  people, 
and  took  a  bunch  of  people  down  to  testify. 

O'Hara:    Parents? 

Breslin:   Parents  and  teenagers  with  developmental  disabilities.   I 

actually  drove  a  bunch  of  people  down  to  testify  about  what  the 
law  had  done  for  them  in  terms  of  their  education  placement  and 
their  experience.   And  I  testified  about  the  importance  of 
integration  from  some  personal  perspectives. 


Defeating  Deregulation  of  504,  1981 


O'Hara:    And  that  was  the  deregulation  task  force  hearing? 

Breslin:   This  was  a  Department  of  Education  hearing  that  had  come  about  as 
a  result  of  the  deregulation  effort. 

O'Hara:    George  Bush  was  the  head  of  that  task  force.   Is  that  right? 
Breslin:   Yes. 

O'Hara:    Who  convinced  him?   Did  he  change  over  the  next  ten  years?   We 
see  George  Bush  supposedly  championing  the  ADA.   How  did  he  get 
from  the  deregulation  task  force—or  is  that  a  different  time 
period? 

Breslin:   No,  no,  that's  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  of  George  Bush  on 
disability  issues  [laughs].   When  I  talked  to  you  about  my  story 
and  how  much  a  part  of  DREDF  it  is,  that  question  is  also  a  part 
of  DREDF 's  story  as  it  kind  of  unfolded  over  the  eighties.   The 
two  or  three  things  that  actually  began  to  take  place  in  the 
early  eighties  in  response  to  this  deregulation  effort  began  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  Bush's  coming  around  on  disability  issues 
and  ultimately  being  open  to  the  idea  of  the  ADA.   Ultimately, 
one  of  the  things  that  I  think  did  have  some  impact  on  him- -not 
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initially,  but  later—was  that  he  had  some  disabled  family 
members—he  had  a  grandchild  who  died  of  something,  and  another 
one  with  some  other  thing—diabetes  or  epilepsy  or  something  —  so 
he  began  to  have  a  little  bit  of  personal  understanding  of  the 
issues. 


Playing  Cards  with  Boyden  Gray 


Breslin:   But  at  this  early  stage,  in  the  sort  of  '81  to  '83  period,  his 
general  counsel  was  C.  Boyden  Gray.   Boyden  Gray  played  bridge 
with  Evan  Kemp,  and  we  were  hanging  out  at  Evan  Kemp's  house. 
Basically,  we  made  friends— "friends"  is  a  reasonable  thing  to 
say,  although  there's  a  lot  of  backlash  about  hanging  out  with 
the  Republicans  these  days— we  developed  a  personal  relationship 
with  Boyden  Gray.   Over  a  period  of  years,  and  certainly  at  the 
very  beginning,  Boyden  got  convinced  that  disability  issues  were 
legitimate  civil  rights  issues  and  was  very  influential  in 
reversing  the  task  force's  intent  to  deregulate  504  particularly. 
He  had  a  very  big  hand  in  running  interference  between  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
task  force,  and  he  remained  Bush's  general  counsel  when  he  became 
president . 

So  the  early  seeds  that  were  planted  with  Boyden  Gray  in 
terms  of  disability  as  a  legitimate  civil  rights  issue  were 
personal  experiences.   He  sat  around  the  table  with  Bob  and  Pat 
and  Evan,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  me,  and  we  got  to  hear  the 
stories  about  everybody's  experiences  growing  up  with  disability. 
Evan  got  out  of  law  school  and  applied  to  seventy-five  jobs  or 
something  and  couldn't  get  a  job  because  he  had  a  disability. 
I'm  sure  it  was  because  he  used  a  wheelchair.   Nobody  would  hire 
him.   Boyden  was  moved  by  that,  because  they're  both  good  old 
Southern  boys  and  they  both  went  to  law  school.   He  began  to 
understand  what  that  might  mean.   He  was  developing  a  perception 
of  these  issues,  and  that  single  contact  and  that  shift—not 
alone,  by  any  means;  there  are  four  or  five  other  absolutely 
critical  things  that  happened— but  that  was  an  incredibly 
important  contact. 

O'Hara:   Was  he  basically  shaping  the  administration  stand  on  these 
issues? 

Breslin:   Yes.   We  would  say,  "We  think  x  should  be  what  should  happen," 
and  — 

O'Hara:    DREDF  was  shaping  [chuckles]. 
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Breslin:   He  was  being  educated  on  the  issues,  and  he  was  being  brought  to 
our  point  of  view  on  the  issues.   Actually,  as  I  was  just  going 
through  the  DREDF  boxes  —  it  is  interesting  to  revisit  fifteen 
years  of  your  life  in  boxes  —  there '  s  a  lot  of  correspondence  from 
the  White  House  to  various  people  on  White  House  stationery. 
There  are  some  original  letters  in  there  which  are  really 
interesting—original  letters  to  Bob  and  Pat,  from  Boyden,  and 
original  letters  from  Bush  on  these  issues.   But  I  think  that  his 
education  brought  him  around  on  the  basic  principles. 

Now  if  you  ask  him  today  what  he  thinks  about  it,  I  think 
he'd  have  other  things  to  say.   I  think  he'd  wonder  if  he  really 
went  too  far.   But  at  that  stage  he  was  really  beginning  to 
understand  the  civil  rights  argument,  and  he  was  able  to 
influence  Brad  Reynolds,  who  was  the  attorney  general  at  the 
time.   He  was  completely  on  the  other  side  of  504.   They  could 
not  get  the  civil  rights  perspective.   He  was  really  arguing  for 
a  much  narrower  version  of  504  regulations  because  he  thought 
they  were  too  inclusive  and  too  all  over  the  map  and  opened  up 
all  sorts  of  problems.   Boyden  really  was  influential  in  the 
education  process.   They  all  talked  around  the  table  frequently. 

O'Hara:   Brad  Reynolds? 

Breslin:   Brad  and  Bob  and  Evan  and  Pat  and  Arlene  — 

O'Hara:    Brad  Reynolds  was  at  least  in  communication  with  the  Washington 
group. 

Breslin:   Oh,  yes.   And  we  were  all  pals  with  him  during  this  dereg 

process,  lining  up  on  various  sides  —  all  of  us  did  speaking 
engagements  on  the  other  side  of  him.   This  was  a  period  of  time 
where  that  particular  aspect  of  the  administration  was  beginning 
to  be  influenced,  and  you  have  to  remember  that  there  were  still 
key  players  in  place-- John  Wodatch,  for  example,  was  still  in 
then-HEW—this  was  before  HEW  split.   I  can't  remember  if  it  was 
just  before  or  just  after.   HEW  was  the  lead  agency  on  504.   He 
was  kind  of  an  intellectual  thinker  about  the  construction  of  the 
principles  of  504.   He  was  in  place  and  helping  craft  the 
arguments.  Arlene  would  craft  responses  to  drafts  of  what  OMB 
was  considering  doing,  and  she  would  just  rebut  them,  and  then 
we'd  send  it  out  to  10,000  people,  and  they'd  send  in  all  their 
cards  [chuckles]. 

So  the  process  of  educating  the  administration  was  a  central 
element  in  what  ultimately  led  to  the  ADA. 

O'Hara:    Did  it  ever  get  discouraging?   Or  was  it  kind  of  exciting? 
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Breslin:   It  was  wonderful.   Absolutely  terrific.   Mostly  because  we  were 

winning.   We  won  every  one  of  them.   It  was  very  empowering  for  a 
bunch  of  kids  to  win  out  against  this  level  of  power  and 
authority.   It  was  very  invigorating,  actually.   Finally  they 
decided  in  the  end  that  they  completed  their  review  and  there 
would  be  no  changes  of  the  504  regulations.   So  letters  were  sent 
out  to  people  who  had  been  involved  in  this  process,  and  all  of 
us  got  letters  saying,  "Thank  you  so  much  for  your  input,  which 
has  been  invaluable.  We  have  decided  we  will  not  be  making  any 
changes  to  the  504  regulations."   This  came  out  under  Bush's 
name. 

O'Hara:    Do  you  have  that  letter? 

Breslin:   We've  all  got  them  [laughter].   You  bet.   Actually,  I've  been 
very  careful  to  preserve  the  original,  particularly  Pat's, 
because  she  had  some  handwritten  stuff  on  hers  that  was  different 
from  everybody  else's. 

Anyway,  we  touted  that  we  had  managed  to  engineer  40,000 
cards  and  letters  to  the  White  House  in  opposition  to  the 
deregulation  effort.   Beats  the  hell  out  of  me  how  many  really 
got  sent,  but  that  was  the  figure  of  choice.   I  think  there  were 
a  lot,  though.   It  was  the  beginning  of  the  long  march  to  the 
ADA. 


Calling  Out  the  National  Network 


O'Hara:    A  little  bit  more  about  the  heady  feeling  that  people  had.   To 
what  do  you  attribute  winning?   It  seems  like  there  must  have 
been  a  combination  of  either  personalities  or  diligence  or 
homework  or-- 


Breslin:   Luck  [laughs]. 

O'Hara:    Or  competition?   What  was  it  that  made  you  win? 

Breslin:   I  think  it  really  was  a  combination  of  a  lot  of  things,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  a  national  community  of  people  with 
disabilities  who  really  honest  to  God  believed  in  the  importance 
of  504  in  their  lives  and  in  the  lives  of  their  communities  and 
in  the  work  they  were  doing.   Despite  the  fact  that  having  access 
to  the  seats  of  power  in  Washington  is  very  sexy- -and  it  was 
absolutely  essential,  I  think,  to  victory—it  couldn't  have 
happened  if  there  hadn't  been  this  big  effort  by  the  grassroots 
organizations  around  the  country  to  really  pay  attention  and  to 
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respond.   They  would  not  have  been  in  place  if  we  hadn't  done  504 
training.   So  if  we  hadn't  been  around  everywhere  in  the  world, 
sort  of  with  this  messianic  notion  about  civil  rights  issues--! 
think  that  the  answer  is  not  one  single  factor  that  led  to  the 
success  of  this  campaign,  but  it  was  the  presence  of  the 
grassroots  and  their  vigilance.   I  recall  a  period  of  time  when 
every  ten  minutes  you're  getting  some  call  to  write  your 
congressmember  for  something.   This  is  the  sort  of  thing  where 
everybody  did  it;  this  is  not  "I'll  do  it  tomorrow."  This  was 
serious  campaigning  that  organizations  really  took  on.   So  it  was 
a  real  committed  effort. 


Alliance  with  Other  Civil  Rights  Leaders 


Breslin:   I  think  the  early  alliances  with  the  civil  rights  community  also 
really  helped,  because  by  this  time  DREDF  was  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights.   There 
was  support  for  the  effort  to  retain  and  preserve  504  from  the 
civil  rights  community,  which  absolutely  would  not  have  been  in 
place  three  or  four  years  earlier.   They  wouldn't  have  known 
anything  about  it  or  cared  anything  about  it. 

You  asked  me  what  the  contribution  of  the  other  civil  rights 
groups  was,  and  I  said  that  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  would  have  likely—though  I  can't  remember  any  particular 
document—provided  some  support  for  preservation  of  504.   That 
plays  out  in  subtler  ways  in  behind-the-scenes  conversations 
between  the  members,  between  members  of  the  civil  rights  task 
force  and  legislators  and  staff  of  various  committees.   So  there 
would  have  been  a  little  bit  of  groundswell  of  support  from  a 
community  that  might  not  have  had  any  knowledge  of  or  interest  in 
the  issue  a  couple  of  years  previously. 


Complementary  Skills  of  DREDF  Team 


Breslin:   The  access  to  the  White  House  staff,  no  kidding,  has  to  have  been 
a  very  big  component  here.   I  think  the  combination  of  the  skills 
that  people  brought  to  the  table—Arlene,  I  believe,  is  one  of 
the  world's  great  geniuses.   She  was  so  completely  clear  about 
crafting  her  analyses  of  the  administration's  objections  to  504 
in  the  simplest,  clearest,  most  lucid  civil  rights  legal  terms, 
and  I  think  that  skill  and  that  kind  of  clairvoyance  that  she's 
always  had  created  this  trail  of  documents—all  of  which  I  have 
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in  my  basement,  actually—that  enabled  us  to  do  the  community 
organizing,  because  we  could  send  material  out  to  people  that  was 
understandable.   Relatively  technical  stuff  that  could  be 
understood  in  real  terms  and  could  be  used  persuasively  on  the 
policymaker's  side,  particularly  at  the  White  House  level.   I 
think  that  her  clarity  was  really  a  big  factor. 

And  you  know,  Pat  and  Bob  brought  different  skills  to  the 
table.   Pat  was  a  complete  bully  and  a  dynamic  strategist. 
Everybody  either  loved  her  or  hated  her.   Boyden  just  loved  her 
because  she  was  so  nervy.   I  think  that  that  personality  style 
really  played  well  in  that  environment  back  there.   Bob  was  an 
opportunist  and  saw  where  he  could  get  his  foot  in  the  door 
[laughs].   The  combination  of  skills  that  the  three  of  them 
brought- -my  contribution  to  the  thing  was  being  able  to  whip  up 
the  community  to  pay  attention. 

O'Hara:    How  did  you  do  that? 

Breslin:   Endless,  endless  pieces  of  paper  and  phone  calls.   Every  time  we 
went  out  in  the  field  to  do  a  training  we  would  carve  out  an 
evening  and  talk  about  this  stuff,  because  we  couldn't  do  it  on 
federal  money.   So  we  had  to  do  it  separately  somehow  or  another. 
We  sent  out  a  gob  of  material  regularly.   We  would  send  out  two 
or  three  things  a  week  to  let  people  know  what  was  going  on. 
Every  single  time  we  would  get  something  leaked  to  us  we'd  send 
it  out.   Blow  the  thing  up  and  send  it  out  to  everybody  on  our 
mailing  list. 

O'Hara:    And  you  were  deputy  director  of  DREDF  at  this  point  and  Bob  was 
pretty  much  in  Washington  all  the  time. 

Breslin:   No,  not  at  all.   All  of  us  were  back  and  forth.   We  were  doing  a 
hundred  things,  too:  we  were  trying  to  raise  money  and  run 
contracts  and  deal  with  a  million  policy  issues,  not  just  these. 
Four  of  us  were  in  and  out  a  lot,  and  he  was  actually  quite  sick 
at  this  point.   He  had  hepatitis  non-A,  non-B--which  I  think  they 
call  C  now,  but  was  not  named  then—as  a  result  of  having  thirty- 
odd  operations  for  brioulies,  which  was  this  leprosy  condition 
that  he  had  gotten  when  he  was  in  the  Peace  Corps.   He  was  really 
going  downhill,  and  he  barely  made  it  through  this  '81  to  '83 
period.   He  would  be  out  of  the  picture  for  weeks  at  a  time.   He 
would  be  lying  in  bed  telling  me  what  to  do;  I  was  sort  of 
filling  in  for  in  both  at  a  management  level—we  still  had  an 
organization  to  run  separate  from  all  this  other  stuff.   So  we 
were  trying  to  deal  with  accounting  and  payrolls  and  audits  and 
that  always  fell  to  me  if  he  was  not  available  to  do  it. 
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O'Hara: 


We  were  also  running  a  public  relations  or  public  education 
campaign  involving  Itzhak  Perlman  during  this  period.   This  was  a 
whole  other  project,  which  we  can  talk  about  at  some  point.   It 
took  up  a  humongous  amount  of  energy  and  time.   He  was  not  well, 
so  there  was  always  this  kind  of  tension  between  whether  he  was 
going  to  be  able  to  get  on  a  plane  and  go  do  something  and 
whether  I  was  going  to  have  to  divert  from  whatever  city  I  was  in 
to  go  fill  in  for  him.   My  role  was  pretty  much  to  be  the  glue  in 
the  place.   I  had  the  general  overview  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
I  kind  of  understood  the  budget  issues.   I  could  cut  checks  on 
the  one  hand,  and  I  could  do  debates  with  the  AG  on  the  other.   I 
was  kind  of  a  generalist. 

I  don't  take  any  credit  for  being  the  world's  great 
strategist  on  any  of  this  stuff;  there  were  three  other  people 
who  were  way  better  than  me  at  all  of  this.   But  the  thing  that  I 
actually  brought  to  the  table,  I  think,  more  than  any  of  them, 
was  that  I  legitimized  all  of  it  because  of  my  personal 
experience.   I  was  kind  of  the  icon--I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  in 
a  situation  where  these  words  on  a  piece  of  paper  might  have  had 
some  impact  in  my  life  if  they  had  been  in  place  at  an  earlier 
stage.   I  really  did  bring  that  kind  of  moral  authority  to  the 
discussions  that  were  going  on.   But  I  could  manage  a  bunch  of 
stuff  at  the  same  time,  so  when  everybody  had  to  go  argue  at  the 
Supreme  Court  or  something,  I  could  kind  of  hold  the  rest  of  it 
together  [chuckles].   That  was  and  is  my  role  in  life  [laughter]. 

I've  seen  that. 


Breslin:   I  resist  it  more  and  more  as  I  get  older,  but  that  is  my  role. 

O'Hara:   We  have  diverted  from  the  cases,  but  it  seems  that  what  we're 
talking  about  is  '81  to  '83-- 

Breslin:   It's  still  the  same  time  period,  yes. 

O'Hara:   Yes,  and  you  said  that's  when  your  public  relations  campaign  was 
going.   I'm  also  curious  about—besides  government  contracts,  who 
was  funding  DREDF  for  this  work  at  that  time? 

Breslin:   Nobody.   We  had  90  percent  federal  money  and  took  it  for  granted, 
and  we  were  complete  fools.   Absolute  fools  to  do  it.   The  great 
big  flaw  in  the  design  was  nobody  —  even  Funk,  as  smart  as  he  was 
--knew  this,  but  he  couldn't  untangle  himself  from  the  web  of  the 
seductiveness  of  federal  money.   We  had  90  percent  federal 
dollars  and  10  percent  other  sources  of  income.   We  had  a  little 
bit  of  money  from  the  Alameda  County  Bar  Association,  which  paid 
for  a  pro  bono  project  which  enabled  us  to  refer  callers  to 
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attorneys  to  get  representation  on  a  range  of  issues  from  wills 
and  trusts  to  housing  discrimination. 

O'Hara:    You  actually  found  these  lawyers  who  were  willing  to  do  pro  bono 
work? 

Breslin:   Yes,  we  ran  a  project,  we  maintained  a  list  of  forty  or  fifty 

attorneys  in  the  area,  brought  them  in  for  a  two-day  training, 

trained  them  on  a  range  of  issues,  and  then  we  would  refer  people 
out  to  them. 

O'Hara:    How  did  you  get  them  involved? 

Breslin:   Well,  the  bar  association  was  helpful,  and  we  knew  people,  and  we 
recruited  people  through  the  bar  or  through  the  firms.   We 
advertised.   People  were  interested  in  doing-- 

O'Hara:    That's  impressive. 

Breslin:   I  guess  it  was  at  the  time.   I  wasn't  interested  in  it 

particularly  [laughter].   I  mean,  somebody  else  was  doing  it  and 
it  was  working.   The  thing  is,  it  was  a  service  to  the  community 
because  Bob's  big  deal  was  "Don't  do  services  litigation,  because 
we'll  be  sucked  dry."   This  was  a  way  to  deal  with  people  saying 
"What  the  hell  are  you  people  doing  down  there?   If  you  can't  fix 
my  problem,  what's  your  reason  for  existence?"   That's  a 
legitimate  question,  you  know?   He  just  said,  "You've  got  to  keep 
those  people  out  of  here,"  because  we  have  to  be  a  backup  center; 
we  can't  do  this  day-to-day  stuff.   So  this  was  one  way  to  try  to 
provide  some  kind  of  a  service  to  the  community. 

Anyway,  the  funding  situation  was  just  atrocious.   We 
thought  we  could  raise  federal  money  really  easily,  because  we 
had  always  been  able  to  get  it.   It  got  to  the  point  where  we 
wouldn't  bid  on  something  if  it  was  less  than  a  quarter  million 
bucks;  it  wasn't  worth  even  writing  the  thing  because  it  was  so 
godawful  to  do  it.   But  I  learned  how  to  do  it.   That's  one  of 
the  skills  I  got:  how  to  run  those  contracts.   I  knew  all  the 
mechanics  of  contract  management,  which  is  very  different  than 
grants,  and  I  learned  how  to  write  them  and  bid  on  them  and  be 
competitive.   But  that  door  closed.   It  slammed  shut  on  our  butts 
in  1985.   It  was  a  pivotal  moment,  I  tell  you-- '85  to  '86. 

O'Hara:    Why  did  the  door  shut? 

Breslin:   Because  the  funding  sources  that  we  had  been  relying  on  all 

ended—for  different  reasons,  but  they  all  stopped.   Either  the 
funding  had  been  allocated  for  five  years  legislatively  and  then 
there  was  a  policy  change  and  they  decided  not  to  continue  on--it 
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was  stupid  to  think  for  thirty  seconds  this  was  going  to  go  on  at 
this  level.   We  had  the  entire  organization--!  don't  know  how 
many  people  it  was,  but  it  was  a  lot  of  people  —  dependent  on  all 
these  dollars.   Plus  we  were  working  our  butts  off  too.   It's  not 
like  we  weren't  doing  a  thing  or  two.   We  didn't  anticipate  well 
enough,  and  when  we  started  to  anticipate  it,  we  couldn't  —  it 
takes  years  to  build  a  development  base,  a  good,  strong, 
diversified  funding  base. 

When  we  figured  it  out,  we  actually—God,  it  was  disastrous. 
Bob  and  I  met  with  Hank  Russo,  who  was  then  the  guru  of  the 
fundraising  school,  which  was  located  in  Marin,  I  guess,  but  is 
now  at  the  University  of  Indiana.   I  was  on  the  board  of  the 
Northern  California  ACLU  [American  Civil  Liberties  Union],  and 
they  used  him,  and  he  turned  them  around  in  terms  of  their 
development  program.   I  was  just  beginning  to  figure  out  that  we 
ought  to  be  doing  what  they're  doing,  because  they  have  this  big 
membership  base,  and  they  had  gone  from  deficit  spending  to  being 
in  the  black  to  building  every  year  based  on  his  turnaround 
strategies.   Bob  and  I  talked  to  him,  and  he  said,  "You're  going 
to  close  your  doors  in  three  years  if  you  don't  turn  it  around 
right  now."   It  scared  the  shit  out  of  us,  which  was  appropriate 
--he  was  completely  right  about  that. 

We  shifted  gears  to  hire  somebody  who  had  been  on  staff  to 
become  a  development  director,  because  we  had  all  been  doing  it 
ad  hoc.   Every  one  of  us  was  writing  grants  and  dealing  with 
whatever  we  needed  to  do  to  raise  money,  but  we  didn't  have  a 
development  program  in  place  at  all,  because  we  had  been  spending 
so  much  time  on  federal  contracts.   The  staffers  that  we  brought 
along  to  do  development  went  to  the  fundraising  school,  did  the 
five  days,  came  home,  and  we  started  a  process  of  putting  a 
community-based  advisory  group  in  place,  and  began  to  build  and 
began  to  go  to  the  corporations  and  really  began  to  expand.   But 
it's  a  big  place  with  a  lot  of  people  and  too  much  money  and  no 
programs  that  any  foundation  was  going  to  support  except  for  the 
three  or  four  we  all  already  know  about.   We  certainly  didn't 
have  an  individual  gifts  campaign  in  place.   We  weren't  doing 
enough  litigation  at  that  point  to  generate  any  substantial  fees. 

So  it  was  very,  very  problematic.   Very  bad.   Anyway,  we 
should  talk  about  the  impact  of  that,  because  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighties  it  hit  me  square  in  the  face,  because  by  that 
time  Bob  had  left,  and  I  was  facing  it  and  having  to  deal  with 
it.   Somebody  was  on  my  side.   The  gods  were  out  there  taking 
care  of  me.   It  wasn't  because  we  did  anything  right;  it  was  just 
because  we're  supposed  to  be  there.  We  got  some  time  bought  by 
some  philanthropist  that  took  care  of  us.   No  kidding— that ' s 
what  happened. 
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O'Hara:    One  person? 

Breslin:   One  in  particular.   Not  a  lot  of  money,  but  enough  to  keep  the 
doors  open  at  one  point  where  I  couldn't  have  made  payroll.   It 
was  that  close.   It  was  an  anonymous  contributor  through  a  family 
foundation  back  East.   It  honest  to  God  saved  the  day  and  saved 
the  place.   It's  a  learning  experience.   I'll  never,  ever  make 
that  mistake  again.   I  feel  like  my  history  at  DREDF  has  been 
nothing  but  trial  and  error.   Completely  trial  and  error 
[laughter].   There  are  people  who  know  how  to  do  this.   All  I've 
done  is  kind  of  stumble  along  trying  to  figure  it  out. 

O'Hara:    So  was  all  of  this  in  1985? 

Breslin:   About  '86  or  '87  was  the  two-year  period  where  there  was  this 
enormous  transition. 

O'Hara:   And  Bob  was  gone  by  '85? 

Breslin:  No,  Bob  left  in  late  '86.  Just  as  he  left,  the  thing  was  just 
about  at  a  point  where  there  had  better  be  some  fairy  stepping 
out  of  the  woodwork  to  take  care  of  us. 

Shall  I  talk  about  one  of  the  cases? 

O'Hara:   We  can  either  continue  on  the  funding  thing  or  go  back  to  the 
cases--!  wanted  to  ask  if  there  was  anything  else  related  to 
education,  first  of  all,  because  that's  what  we  started  talking 
about.   You  talked  about  one  case--I  think  it's  the  Holland  case. 

Breslin:   Yes,  that  one  came  along  in  the  nineties,  and  it  took  years  for 
that  case  to  be  winnable. 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  198A;  Two  Crucial  Cases 


Breslin:   The  cases,  there's  not  that  many  of  them—there's  just  two  or 
three  that  are  worth  mentioning. 


Consolidated  Railroad  v.  Darrone  Amicus  Curiae 


Breslin:  Con  Rail  was,  I  think,  the  first  case  that  we  got  involved  with 
that  was  a  504  case  on  its  way  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  wasn't 
the  first  one  after  Davis,  but  it  was  the  first  one  that  we  had  a 
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hand  in,  and  it  was  Consolidated  Rail  v.  Darrone ,  involving  a 
railroad  engineer  who  had  lost  an  arm  as  a  result  of  an  accident, 
and  the  railroad--in  this  case  Con  Rail  —  refused  to  hire  him  back 
after  his  recuperation.   He  went  to  his  neighborhood  law  firm  of 
Lenihan,  Lenihan,  Lenihan  and  Lenihan,  a  family  law  firm  in 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania.   They  basically  made  their  living  in 
litigation  against  Con  Rail  [chuckles]. 

Their  guy  says,  "Well,  there  must  be  some  law  that  says  they 
can't  do  this  to  you,"  and  goes  to  the  library  and  discovers  504. 
Con  Rail  got  a  bunch  of  federal  money,  so  it  was  covered  by  504, 
and  they  [Lenihan  et  al.]  never  heard  of  504.   They  take  the  case 
and  lose  it  and  then  lose  it  again,  then  they  have  to  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court.   By  the  time  they  were  ready  to  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court  they  were  looking  for  some  help.   They're  calling 
around  trying  to  figure  out  who  to  talk  to  and  found  Arlene, 
mercifully.   Thank  God.   She's  in  her  completely,  intensely 
involved  mode,  and  she  does  two  really  important  things--! 
remember  her  sitting  on  the  floor  of  her  office  going  through 
piles  and  piles  and  piles  of  paper,  trying  to  figure  out  what 
direction  she  was  going.   She  developed  her  specialty  in  writing 
amicus  briefs  for  the  Supreme  Court,  using  a  sort  of  Brandeis 
brief  strategy,  a  sociological  approach  to  educate  the  court. 

She  decided  to  take  the  same  approach  that  had  been  taken  in 
the  Brown  v.  Board  cases,  because  in  those  cases  they  used  an 
educational  strategy  to  talk  about  the  social  implications  of 
race  discrimination  and  the  bias  and  stereotype  that  was  brought 
to  bear  in  terms  of  policies  of  the  time  and  the  impact  and  the 
outcome  of  that  impact  on  minority  groups--Af rican  Americans  in 
particular.   So  she  took  the  same  tactic  and  began  to  craft  this 
line  of  briefs  from  cases  that  up  to  today—it's  sort  of  her 
specialty  area.   So  she  wrote  an  amicus  on  behalf  of  many—fifty 
or  sixty- -community  organizations. 

The  big  issue  in  the  case  was  actually  whether  504  covered 
employment.   It  was  a  technical  problem,  and  not  actually  a 
question  of  whether  this  guy  was  a  safe  railroad  engineer.   It 
had  to  do  with  a  technical  problem.   So  she  took  the  opportunity 
to  educate  the  court,  and  that  was  one  tactic.   When  she  realized 
what  these  guys  were  up  to,  they  didn't  know  anything  about  the 
issues  at  all. 

O'Hara:    Who's  "they"  now? 

Breslin:   Lenihan,  Lenihan,  Lenihan  and  Lenihan.   She  gets  on  the  airplane 
and  goes  to  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  and  camps  out  for  two  weeks 
and  sits  on  the  floor  of  their  office  —  the  woman's  never  had  a 
desk  in  her  life,  I  don't  think,  at  this  point  —  and  looks  at 
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Breslin: 


O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


their  brief  and  becomes  apoplectic  [laughs]  and  she  says,  "I 
think  we're  going  to  work  on  your  brief."   So  she  rewrites  their 
brief  that  they're  submitting  to  the  court.   Then  she  decides 
that  she  has  to  basically  prepare  them  for  the  argument,  and  she 
assembles  the  constitutional  scholars  and  the  inside  DOJ 
[Department  of  Justice]  people  that  are  friends  that  we  can  call 
on,  and  a  group  of  people  that  she  thinks  will  be  the  appropriate 
group  of  people,  and  she  forces  the  Lenihan  who's  arguing  the 
case  to  do  a  moot  court  before  this  rather  august  body.   Poor  man 
[laughs] . 


O'Hara:    In  Washington? 


Yes,  she  drags  him  to  Washington  and  forces  him  to  go  through  the 
court  with  these  people.   This  is  how  she  is:  completely 
dedicated.   She  is  so  tenacious  it's  unbelievable.   The  upshot 
was  that  —  I'm  sure  she  was  completely  frantic  after  this 
argument,  because  she  was  sitting  at  the  council  table  and  was 
frantically  writing  him  notes,  which  you  really  can't  do,  because 
they  have  to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  justices'  questions.   You 
can't  just  stand  up  and  hand  them  the  answer.   You'd  better  hope 
that  they  can  get  it  together.   So  she's  beside  herself  trying  to 
engineer  this  thing. 

Anyway,  the  case  happened,  the  argument  happened,  and  it  was 
a  complete  turnaround.   It  was  the  first  case  that  the  court 
really  did  a  reversal  of  its  previous  position,  which  was  in  the 
Davis  case,  which  was  so  terrible.   The  reason  I  even  bother  to 
mention  it  is  because,  as  you  know  I'm  utterly  biased  on  all 
these  issues,  but  she  made  an  enormous  impact  on  the  education  of 
the  court.   Without  DREDF's  credibility  and  presence,  just  the 
existence  of  the  organization,  the  opportunity  wouldn't  have 
presented  itself.   She  really  reshaped  the  way  the  court  thought 
about  disability  cases  all  through  the  eighties.   This  was  the 
first  of  a  long  string  of  cases  that  she  continued  to  provide 
amici  support,  but  then  she  began  to  represent  members  of 
Congress,  and  her  specialty  area  was  interpreting  congressional 
intent,  which  is  kind  of  a  rarefied  skill. 


This  was  for  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  Con  Rail. 
first  shot  at  it. 


That  was  her 


I  think  she  may  have  done  —  I'm  now  unclear  about  the  order  of  the 
cases.   There  was  another  case  involving  the  right  of  a  group 
home  to  be  established  in  Tennessee,  and  I  can't  remember  if  it 
came  just  before  or  just  after  Con  Rail,  but  she  was  involved  in 
that  one. 
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O'Hara:    But  at  least  in  the  case  with  this  law  firm,  she  started  at  the  top, 

Breslin:   Yes.   This  case  was  important  because  the  ruling  was  completely 

pivotal  in  terms  of  disability  rights  law  for  a  bunch  of  reasons. 
It  was  central  to  this  kind  of  progression  toward  the  ADA,  so 
it's  not  only  because  it's  the  first  one—the  story's 
interesting,  but  its  outcome  is  what's  really  important.   The 
outcome  did  two  things.   The  court  ruled  that  Congress  did  not 
overstep  its  authority  enacting  504,  and  the  executive  agencies 
did  not  overstep  their  authority  in  writing  the  regulation—which 
had  been  what  the  Davis  case  suggested,  that  the  regs  went  too 
far.   And  there  had  been  a  series  of  transit  cases  where 
basically  the  courts  required  that  DOT  withdraw  their  504 
regulations  because  they  allegedly  went  too  far. 

So  this  was  the  first  case  that  said  what  happened  with  504 
was  supposed  to  happen.   It  wasn't  beyond  congressional 
authority,  and  the  regs  are  within  the  bounds  of  congressional 
intent  when  the  statute  was  written.   That  just  basically  put  to 
rest  all  of  the  Reagan  administration's  efforts  to  deregulate. 
See,  all  the  crap  that  had  come  down,  leading  toward  the  effort 
to  deregulate,  was  based  on  the  Davis  decision  and  the  idea  that 
the  agencies  had  gone  beyond  congressional  intent  in  writing  the 
regs.   So  this  case  just  put  it  all  to  bed  and  said  that's  not 
it.   It  set  to  rest  the  question  of  whether  employment  was 
covered  under  504.   So  it  really  was  a  big,  big  turnaround. 


O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


Now  your  role  in  this . 
beginning? 


You  were  working  with  her  in  the  very 


She  would  come  in  my  office  and  sit  on  the  floor,  and  we  would 
have  these  conversations.   The  thing  is,  she  will  say  "I  learned 
what  I  know  from  disabled  people  I  worked  with."   I  think  that  in 
terms  of  attitude  and  perspective  and  whatnot,  she  did.   But  she 
was  fundamentally  a  pretty  strong  researcher,  and  she  also  had 
her  own  point  of  view  about  how  to  sort  of  tweak  the  position  so 
that  it  would  be  so  incredibly  crystal  clear  you  couldn't  figure 
out  how  you  couldn't  get  there  before.   My  contribution  was  to 
sit  around  and  talk  to  her.   Really,  that's  what  it  was.   We 
talked  a  lot  about  this  case,  because  of  the  accommodation 
issues.   She  was  trying  to  figure  out  in  her  own  mind  how  some 
guy  with  one  arm  would  drive  a  train,  so  we  would  sit  around  and 
have  those  conversations.   I  would  just  make  it  up--I  don't  know 
what  you  have  to  do  to  drive  a  train  [chuckles].   But  we  would 
have  these  theoretical  conversations  because  she  needed  to  have 
that  part  of  it  in  her  head.   She's  the  legal  genius,  not  me. 
I'm  just  a  disabled  person  who  kind  of  schleps  along.   I'm  not  a 
lawyer,  and  I  don't  have  that  particular  kind  of  brain.   She's 
got  this  steel  trap  brain. 
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Breslin:   I  was  just  going  to  finish  the  story  about  her  brief  which  I  find 
to  this  day  to  be  interesting. 

O'Hara:    Yes. 

Breslin:   At  some  point--!  can't  remember  when;  it  might  have  been  about  a 
year  later--!  was  writing  some  grant,  and  I  can't  remember  what 
it  was  for,  and  I'm  thrashing  around  some  primitive  computer, 
trying  to  write  something  global.   Some  simple,  one-paragraph, 
global  statement.   I  remember  being  completely  unable  to  come  up 
with  anything  that  makes  any  sense.   I  had  written  the  same 
gibberish  800  times.   So  I  thought  somebody's  got  to  have  written 
something  in  this  office,  so  I  started  pawing  through  various 
documents,  and  I  start  to  paw  through  this  brief  that  she  had 
done  in  this  Con  Rail  case.   I  got  completely  mesmerized  by  the 
thing.   I  read  the  thing  from  cover  to  cover,  which  I  had  never 
done  before.   I  read  parts  of  it  as  she  was  writing  it,  but  I  had 
never  read  the  final  thing.   I  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  and 
went  back  and  plagiarized  about  90  percent  of  it. 

I  went  to  her  the  next  day  and  said,  "Look,  I  don't  know 
what  the  protocol  is  here.   The  organization  has  just  absorbed 
your  writing  as  its  own  rhetoric.   I  hope  you  don't  mind."   The 
phrase,  "the  roots  of  prejudice  and  stereotype  about  disabled 
people  reach  back  into  history  and  persist  today"  appears  in  the 
Con  Rail  decision  and  the  preamble  to  the  ADA.   They  are  from 
that  brief.   She  has  made  an  extraordinary  contribution  in 
unimaginable  ways.   That's  just  one  example  of  her  lucid  insight 
and  prescience  about  these  issues.   I  can't  articulate  my 
contribution  to  this  case,  except  we  sat  around  with  her 
endlessly  talking  about  stuff,  which  is  the  way  she  gets  cranked 
up.   She'll  crank  up  over  an  issue  through  a  lot  of  conversations 
that  are  all  over  the  map;  it's  not  linear.   Then  she'll  go  away, 
and  she'll  come  back,  and  she'll  go  away,  and  she'll  come  back. 
Eventually  she  will  have  wrapped  it  up  in  her  head. 

The  case  was  extremely  important  in  the  longer-term  picture 
of  disability  rights  history  in  the  U.S.,  I  think.   Her  role  is 
probably  long  gone  and  forgotten,  except  by  me  and  by  the 
organization.   If  you  do  your  job  very  well,  it's  supposed  to  be 
transparent  and  invisible.   The  court,  if  they  take  chunks  from 
amicus  briefs  and  put  them  in  the  rulings  as  sort  of  a  great 
acknowledgment  to  the  attorneys  who  were  involved,  they  always  do 
that  with  her  stuff.   It's  like  writing  legislative  history. 
Congressmembers  write  legislative  history,  not  advocates.   A  lot 
of  what  we  do  at  our  best  is  completely  invisible  and  behind  the 
scenes . 
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O'Hara:   That's  important  to  say,  I  think. 

Breslin:   In  doing  her  oral  history,  she  says  it's  very,  very  hard  to  sit 
down  and  say  "I  wrote  x,"  because  you  can't  take  credit  for  it, 
and  there's  nowhere  where  it  says  she  did,  either  [laughter], 
unless  you've  got  the  yellow  pieces  of  paper  in  your  file,  which 
she  rarely  does.   It's  kind  of  an  interesting  overall  dilemma 
with  DREDF,  because  a  lot  of  the  organization's  accomplishment 
have  been  in  a  vein  where  it's  not  possible  to  actually  stand  up 
and  say--you  don't  get  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  saying 
"so-and-so  did  so-and-so."   It's  not  like  winning  a  lawsuit  or 
any  of  the  things  where  you  can  have  visibility  on  the  issues. 

O'Hara:    What  was  the  year  on  this  case? 

Breslin:   It  was  ruled  on  in  '84;  this  was  going  on  in  '83--all  the 

preparation  for  the  argument  and  the  brief  writing  and  all  that 
business . 


Grove  City  v.  Bell;  Catalyst  for  Legislative  Reform 


O'Hara:    Do  you  have  another  case? 

Breslin:   Keeping  in  line  with  this  idea  that  there  were  three  basic 

strategies  that  we've  used  to  achieve  law  reform,  there  was  a 
case  that  was  ruled  on  by  the  Supreme  Court  called  Grove  City  v. 
Bell,  which  you  probably  remember.   When  was  it?   I  can't  believe 
I  don't  know  when  it  was.   It  was  unbelievably  bad.   Also  '84,  I 
guess.   The  ruling  in  Grove  City  v.  Bell  came  down  the  same  time 
Con  Rail  came  down,  with  the  same  set  of  rulings.   So  Con  Rail 
was  wonderful,  and  then  Grove  City  came  down. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  it  was  that  it  narrowed  the  scope 
of  all  the  civil  rights  laws  to  apply  only  to  programs  that  got 
federal  dollars  directly  or  federal  financial  assistance 
directly,  whereas  before  the  interpretation  had  been  that  if 
federal  dollars  came  into  a  program,  that  it  covered  all  of  the 
tentacles  of  the  program.   We  always  used  the  UC  example:  if  you 
get  a  federal  contract,  the  indirect  money  pays  for  the 
groundkeeper  and  the  administrative  aide  in  the  president's 
office  or  whatever.   It  was  spread  around  the  organization  as  a 
whole. 

But  this  ruling  would  have  limited  the  civil  rights 
protection  only  to  the  actual  organizational  entity  that  received 
the  money,  like  the  chemistry  department.   If  the  English 
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department  got  money  and  the  chemistry  department  didn't  get 
federal  money  directly,  then  they're  not  covered,  and  the  fact 
that  the  entire  institution  gets  some  kind  of  student  aid  didn't 
matter,  didn't  fix  this  problem.   So  this  led  to  a  technical 
problem  relative  to  enforcement  of  the  laws.   But  it  was  the 
basis  upon  which  all  the  national  civil  rights  organizations 
started  to  rally  around.   It  was  the  first  legislative  situation 
where  disability  and  all  the  other  civil  rights  areas  came 
together  to  try  to  launch  some  kind  of  strategy  for  legislative 
reform. 

What's  important  about  it  to  me  is  not  so  much  that  we 
eventually  got  that  reform;  we  got  a  piece  of  legislation  enacted 
in  1988,  I  guess  —  four  years  later—called  the  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act,  which  put  back  in  place  the  same  level  of 
protection  that  was  in  place  before  this  Grove  City  decision. 
But  because  during  that  four-year  period,  DREDF  worked  in  a 
strong  alliance  with  the  civil  rights  community  toward  the  same 
goal,  a  community  goal  that  everybody  was  working  on  and  that 
affected  everybody  in  the  same  way.   Everybody  who  was  protected 
by  any  of  the  civil  rights  laws  was  affected  by  this  Grove  City 
decision,  so  it  made  sense  for  everybody  to  work  together  on 
legislative  reform.   That  really  solidified  DREDF 's  role 
legislatively  in  Washington,  because  we  were  able  to  make  an 
enormous  contribution  to  that  legislative  team. 
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X  THE  MID-EIGHTIES:  MAINTAINING  THE  MISSION  AMID  TURBULENCE 


Pivotal  Realization;  Can't  Do  It  All 


Breslin:   This  also  happened  between  '84  and  '88,  which  was  the  period  of 
time,  organizationally,  when  we  were  having  the  hardest  time 
financially.   Internally.   And  when  my  role  absolutely  stopped 
being  policy  and  doing  any  of  the  work,  all  I  did  was  management 
and  fundraising  and  trying  to  ward  off  disaster.   So  it  was  a 
period  when  we  were  really  making  great  headway,  I  think,  in 
terms  of  policy  reform  and  building  what  needed  to  be  built  to 
make  the  ADA  a  possibility. 

My  own  contribution  had  very  little  to  do  with  it  except  I 
talked  with  them  on  the  phone  every  time--my  great  regret  is  not 
having  kept  a  really  good  diary  about  all  this  stuff,  where 
Arlene  and  Pat  would  call  up  and  we'd  have  these  two-hour 
conversations  about  the  implications  of  a  certain  decision,  and 
then  I  would  go  back  to  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  keep  this 
stamp  machine  filled  with  stamps,  and  they'd  go  back  and  deal 
with  the  White  House  on  whatever  they  were  doing  [laughter]. 
That  was  the  period  —  in  terms  of  the  organization—where  lots  of 
stuff  happened.   We  can  start  to  cover  that  period  if  you  want 
to. 


Funk's  Idea  for  a  Foundation 


O'Hara:   Let's  go  back  to  Itzhak  Perlman  and  the  PR. 

Breslin:   Bob  was  really  committed  to  this  idea  that  the  movement  ought  to 
be  supporting  its  own  organizations  financially.   The  big 
ingredient  he  missed  in  that  philosophy  was  he  forgot  about 
supporting  his  own  organization  in  the  process.   Everybody  was 
having  so  much  trouble  finding  the  money,  that  he  had  this  idea 
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that  there  should  be  a  way  to  generate  some  permanent  income  to 
serve  as  an  endowment  that  could  be  accessible  to  organizations 
all  over  the  country.   It  was  a  big  project  to  take  on  right  in 
the  middle  of  all  the  rest  of  this  stuff  —  the  dereg  stuff  and  all 
the  contracts  and  all  the  training—you  know,  trying  to  run  an 
organization.   But  he  was  into  it.   He  was  really  interested  in 
the  idea,  and  he  and  Evan  had  become  very  good  friends,  and  he 
had  talked  a  lot  to  Evan  about  it. 

The  upshot  was  that  he  got--I  don't  remember  actually  who 
had  this  contact,  but  Itzhak  Perlman  agreed  to  do  a  benefit 
concert  at  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Washington.   The  proceeds  from 
this  event  would  be  the  seed  money  for  an  endowment  for  the 
movement,  and  then  there  would  be  this  annual  development 
activity  for  this  endowment,  which  would  lead  to  some  source  of 
income  that  was  controlled  by  the  movement  itself  rather  than  by 
nondisabled  foundations  or  corporations. 

O'Hara:    To  establish  some  kind  of  foundation-- 

Breslin:   It  was  intended  to  be  a  foundation,  the  management  of  which  would 
be  figured  out  at  a  later  time,  but  to  establish  a  fund  that 
would  grow  and  would  generate  resources  and  that  you'd  have  to 
actually  fiddle  with,  like  any  foundation,  to  raise  money  for  it. 
It  would  not  be  a  one-time  deal;  it  would  be  an  ongoing  project, 
which  I  think  Bob  was  not  entirely  clear  about  in  his  own  mind. 

This  thing  turned  into  the  project  from  hell  [laughter]  from 
my  very  limited  perspective.   He  and  I  had  a  parting  of  ways  on 
this  one.   He  was  not  wrong,  but  he  was  ahead  of  his  time  on  this 
one  [laughter].   DREDF  paid  the  price  for  this,  I  think.   He  was 
really  committed  to  this  idea  that  there  needed  to  be  another 
vehicle  to  get  money  to  people  because  everybody  was  struggling 
so  much  for  money—not  us  that  badly  at  that  moment,  but  he  was 
looking  at  all  the  other  grassroots  organizations  who  couldn't 
raise  twenty-five  cents  to  do  anything.   All  the  foundations  are 
saying,  "We  don't  do  disability,  we  do  health,"  or  "We  don't  do 
civil  rights,  we  only  do  disability,"  or  whatever  they  were 
saying. 

Anyway,  this  project  got  engineered,  and  somehow  or  another 
we  got  a  connection  to  Sun  Oil  Company  in  Pittsburgh,  which  was 
their  home  office.   Dick  Jackman,  a  Sun  executive,  donated  his 
personal  public  relations  person  to  us  for  six  months  to  raise 
money  and  pull  this  event  together.   Bob,  in  his  ability  to  kind 
of  weave  pieces  together,  ran  with  that  and  got  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  to  kick  in  some  money  to  do  a  video,  a 
kind  of  a  disability  perspective  video,  that  would  be  hosted  by 
Perlman--and  also  kind  of  a  research  project  that  would  end  in 
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some  further  PBS  documentary  thing  on  disability,  which  he's 
always  been  interested  in  doing.   This  is  way  the  hell  away  from 
DREDF's  mission—what  is  this?   Excuse  me,  we've  got  to  raise 
money  for  the  place.   How  are  we  going  to  raise  money  for  the 
place  while  you're  raising  money  for  this  foundation?  Wait  a 
minute . 

So  he's  off  doing  Perlman,  and  I'm  here  managing  DREDF, 
basically.   He  was  right  to  do  it,  sort  of;  it's  just  that  he 
underestimated  its  impact  ultimately,  in  terms  of  taking  his  own 
energy  from  DREDF.   It  would  be  very  interesting  to  read  his  take 
on  this  project. 


White  House  Luncheon  with  Corporate  Executives 


Breslin:   So  he  raised  a  whole  lot  of  money—for  the  time,  I  think.   He 

engineered  a  lot  of  support  from  corporations  and  foundations  for 
this  thing.   One  of  the  things  that  came  from  this  event  was  a 
luncheon  at  the  White  House.   This  is  because  they  all  knew 
Boyden  Gray,  and  Boyden  Gray  was  Bush's  general  counsel  and  blah 
blah  blah.   Evan  was  good  friends  with  Boyden.   So  they 
engineered  this  lunch  at  the  White  House,  and  they  invited  forty 
high-level  CEOs  or  CFOs  or  whatever.   These  are  Jackman's  pals 
that  he  plays  golf  with,  so  it's  the  oil  companies  and  the 
communications  companies.   The  idea  is  to  sell  disability  issues 
as  good  business  issues—we  are  consumers,  we  spend  money;  why 
don't  you  guys  pay  attention  to  us  as  consumers,  not  as 
beneficiaries  of  charity?   So  we  worked  with  the  Sun  company 
public  relations  person  who  was  wonderful.   She  had  been  working 
on  all  this  stuff.   This  was  creating  an  entity  out  of  nothing. 
You  have  to  create  letterhead,  and  you  have  to  create  a  paper 
image  of  this  organization,  which  she  did. 

These  guys  are  invited  to  come  to  the  White  House  and  listen 
to  a  presentation  about  generic  disability  stuff,  disabled  people 
as  consumers,  as  spenders  of  money,  as  buyers  of  products.   They 
watch  a  slide  presentation  which  she  developed  and  which 
actually— God,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  Pat  and  I  are  sitting 
in  Evan's  apartment  going  through  the  slide  thing  that's  going  to 
be  shown  the  next  day.   It's  like  two  in  the  morning.   I'm 
holding  my  head  in  despair  over  this  thing  because  it's— oh,  man! 
You  can  just  imagine.   So  we're  yanking  slides  out  of  the 
projector,  saying,  "You  can't  use  that  image.   Get  that  out  of 
here!"   And  we're  putting  in  ones  that  we  think  are  slightly  more 
appropriate  for  the  message  we're  trying  to  get  across  and  that 
don't  just  absolutely  tweak  every  button  I've  got. 
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O'Hara:    Were  they  pathetic? 

Breslin:   Not  necessarily.   It's  a  lot  of  overachievers.   The  bootstrapper 
image.   And  I'm  having  a  conniption  over  it.   So  anyway,  we 
squared  away  the  slide  show,  and  we  squared  away  the  script, 
because  Evan  was  supposed  to  read  the  script  in  concert  with  the 
slides  being  shown.   Four  or  five  days  earlier—Bob  was  supposed 
to  go  do  this  thing—Bob  got  severely  ill,  which  was  not  at  all 
infrequent  at  this  stage.   He  calls  me  up  and  says,  "You've  got 
to  go  do  this,  because  I'm  sick."   Great  [laughs].   I'm  really, 
really  anxious  to  go  to  Washington  and  go  to  the  White  House  and 
hang  out  with  a  bunch  of  CEOs  for  the  day  for  something  that's 
not  going  to  benefit  my  own  organization!  [laughter]  I  was  like, 
Please  don't  do  that!   I  wasn't  quite  that  obnoxious  about  it  at 
that  stage,  actually. 

So  I  went  off  and  we  did  this  thing.   What  made  me  think 
about  it  recently--!  haven't  thought  about  it  very  much  in  recent 
years—was  going  through  the  boxes,  lo  and  behold,  there  are  all 
the  photographs  of  this  luncheon  with  all  of  us  looking  like 
we're  fifteen,  for  one  thing  [laughs],  which  was  fairly 
interesting  to  me.   We  did  this  luncheon--!  don't  know  when— and 
we  also  promoted  the  event.   The  event  was  actually  a  complete 
success.   It  was  pretty  close  to  a  sold-out  deal,  and  there  was  a 
reception,  and  it  made  a  bunch  of  money. 


Benefit  Concert  with  Itzhak  Perlman  at  Kennedy  Center 


O'Hara:    The  concert. 

Breslin:   The  concert,  yes.   He  was  wonderful.   It  was  a  smashing  big 

success,  but  why  wouldn't  it  be?   He's  sold  out  everywhere  he 
goes.   It  was  a  good  event  in  that  regard,  but  it  was  very  hard 
to- -the  public  relations  was,  in  my  view,  very  mixed,  because 
this  was  not  for  DREDF.   It  was  not  a  DREDF  event.   DREDF  managed 
it,  DREDF  put  in  all  the  staff  time  for  free.   It's  like  the  504 
thing.   Well,  it's  not,  but  in  the  sense  that  it  was  devoted  to 
another  purpose.   So  I  had  a  little  acting  out  moment  and  refused 
to  go  to  the  event  and  didn't  go,  because  I  refused  to  spend  the 
money  to  send  me  back  there  and  put  me  up  in  a  hotel  and  go 
through  all  that  stuff  when  it  was  not  going  to  benefit  the 
organization.   I  just  had  a  fit  over  it  and  said  I'm  not  doing 
it.   There's  not  any  reason;  I  do  not  need  to  be  there.   We  don't 
need  to  spend  money  on  me  being  there.   I  wouldn't  go  and  I 
didn't  go  [laughs]. 
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Nobody  understood.   Everybody  thought  I  was  loony.   The 
whole  place  thought  I  lost  my  grip  and  that  I  was  just  being  I 
don't  know  what.   But  in  my  little  heart  of  hearts,  I  knew  that 
this  thing  had  sucked  up  way  too  much  energy  and  time,  and  that 
as  right  as  it  might  have  been  at  some  theoretical  level,  it  was 
problematic  in  terms  of  the  organization. 

It  was  so  complex;  there  were  so  many  elements  to  it.   The 
video  thing  with  CPB,  the  documentary,  the  foundation,  the  money, 
the  bank  account,  the  board.   It  was  just  a  big  deal  to  try  to 
get  it  to  work  right.   Bob  was  just  about  too  sick  to  do--at  that 
stage  he  was  really  desperately  sick.   I  could  just  see  the 
inevitable  spiral:  this  was  going  to  be  my  problem  here  in 
addition  to  whatever  else  was  going  on.   It  was  definitely  a 
precursor  to  something.   I  can't  even  remember,  honest  to  God, 
when  the  thing  was.   It  must  have  been  '83  or  '84. 

But  it  came  and  went,  and  the  leftover  stuff  associated  with 
it  had  to  be  mopped  up  over  a  couple  years,  including  commitments 
to  CPB  and  their  various  expectations.   I  see  it  as  some  kind  of 
pivotal  event  in  terms  of  the  organizational  history,  and 
certainly  in  terms  of  my  own  sense  of  what's  important  and  what's 
not.   I  think' it  was  the  beginning  of  my  sense  of  "you  can't  do 
all."   Up  to  that  point,  I  think  I  probably  figured  I  could  do 
anything.   I  just  about  could  do  anything  up  that  point--no 
kidding.   I  didn't  start  to  fall  apart  in  terms  of  having  limits 
or  perceiving  them,  I  think,  until  right  at  the  end  of  that 
project . 

I  remember  having  a  crying  jag  sort  of  toward  the  end  of  it, 
where  I  was  looking  at  my  calendar  out  over  six  weeks,  and  I 
didn't  have  fifteen  minutes  that  1  could  breathe.   I  was  on  a 
plane  or  training  or  speaking.   I  always  had  some- -what  I 
considered--f airly  intensive  thing  I  had  to  do.   But  now  I  became 
hysterical--"!  can't  do  this!"  At  the  same  time  another  voice 
said,  That's  not  right;  I  can  do  all  of  it;  I've  always  been  able 
to  do  all  of  it.   So  I  think  it  was  a  personal  transition  of  some 
kind  for  me  at  that  point. 


O'Hara:    Did  the  foundation  develop  or  was  that  the  end? 
and  the  end? 


The  beginning 


Breslin:   That  was  it. 

O'Hara:    You  never  heard  from  the  CEOs  again. 

Breslin:   That  would  have  taken  establishing  an  organization  and  a 

foundation  to  manage  it  and  staff  and  so  on.   There's  kind  of  a 
vision  missing  here.   I  think  he  [Bob  Funk]  absolutely  had  it;  I 
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mean,  I  don't  think  there  was  any  question  that  he  had  it  in  his 
mind.   I  think  he  wasn't  well  enough  to  make  it  happen.   At  that 
point  he  lost  his  own  grip  physically,  and  he  had  to  figure  out 
what  he  could  do  for  himself.   And  I  didn't  care  about  it.   This 
is  great  for  the  public  record--it  was  not  my  priority  to  figure 
out  how  to  fund  every  disability  organization  in  the  United 
States.   It  wasn't  what  I  worked  for  and  believed  in.   It's  too 
bad,  I'm  sorry,  but  this  is  not  the  thing  I'm  going  to  be  doing 
here.   I  think  if  his  health  had  been  better  and  he  had  been  able 
to  focus  on  it  and  also  hadn't  been  in  terrible  financial  straits 
himself,  he  probably  would  have  continued  to  work  on  it  and 
managed  it  and  engineered  it.   He  didn't  have  the  juice  to  do  it, 
and  I  didn't  have  the  interest  in  it.   I  probably  could  have  done 
it  too,  but  I  didn't  have  any  interest  in  it.   So  it  languished. 
It  happened,  and  that  was  it. 

To  this  day,  I  do  not  think  that  the  majority  of  people  who 
attended  that  thing  distinguished  it  from  DREDF.   We  made  no 
money  on  it.   We  spent  a  fortune  on  our  own  time  and  travel  and 
whatever.   We  didn't  make  a  cent.   But  I  think  the  public 
perception  probably  was  that  it  was  a  DREDF  event,  and  I  think  in 
the  end  that  part  of  it  was  okay.   But  that  was  not  its 
intention. 

O'Hara:  For  you  personally  then,  that  was  a  pivotal  moment. 

Breslin:  I  think  so.   I  mean,  it  pissed  me  off. 

O'Hara:  Definitional. 

Breslin:  The  whole  thing  pissed  me  off  [laughs], 

O'Hara:  Was  that  the  first  major  rift  between  you  and  Bob? 

Breslin:  We  didn't  have  a  fight  over  it  at  all.   We  really  didn't. 

O'Hara:  A  disagreement. 

Breslin:   Well,  it  probably  was  more--I  think  I  just  took  a  personal  stand 
on  it  that  didn't  get  up  in  anybody's  face  particularly.   I  think 
I  just  sort  of  said  it's  under  control;  you  don't  need  me.   I 
need  to  do  other  stuff.   It  was  not  nearly  as--I  think  back  on 
it,  and  I  think  it  pissed  me  off  more  than  I  was  admitting  at  the 
time,  because  I  really  trusted  him  and  adored  him  and  thought  he 
was  quite  an  opportunist  and  quite  brilliant  in  his  own  way. 
Anyway,  it  certainly  set  the  stage  for  the  next  while,  because  we 
definitely  had  a  parting  of  ways—not  in  terms  of  disagreeing  on 
strategies  but  because  we  both  had  been  in  a  really  bad  financial 
state.   We  would  alternate  going  on  unemployment  because  we 
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couldn't  pay  our  salaries.   I  thought,  What  am  I  doing  on 
unemployment  and  you're  running  this  thing  for  Perlman? 

I  don't  think  it  was  going  on  at  that  moment,  but  one  of  us 
had  been- -and  I  can't  remember  which  one- -but  we  had  been 
alternately  not  taking  a  salary  in  order  to  be  able  to  keep 
paying  everybody  that  we  needed  to  pay.   The  financial  problems 
were  certainly  presenting  themselves  at  this  point  for  the 
organization.   They  affected  him  radically,  because  he  had  a  kid 
and  commitments  and  whatnot  and  needed  to  pay  attention  to  them. 
Ultimately  they  had  a  lot  to  do  with  his  decision  to  leave.   Not 
solely,  but  significantly. 


Funk's  Departure  from  DREDF,  1986 


O'Hara:    Eventually,  why  did  Bob  leave? 

Breslin:   He  had  become  quite  ill,  worse  and  worse,  over  three  or  four 
years,  and  was  running  high  fevers  and  having  sweats  and  just 
having  a  really  terrible  time  physically.   They  didn't  really 
have  any  treatment  for  this  hepatitis  non-A  non-B  at  the  time. 
It  was  potentially  life-threatening,  I  think,  and  he  was 
financially  in  a  pretty  bad  situation.   He  actually  moved  into  my 
house  with  me  for  a  while.   He  lived  me  for  a  year  and  a  half  or 
two  years.   I  was  taking  a  salary  and  he  was  not,  I  think,  at 
that  time.   Pat  was  half-time  salary.   We  were  sort  of  combining 
all  our  resources  to  sustain  everybody.   So  he  didn't  have  enough 
money  and  he's  trying  to  support  a  kid.   He  was  divorced,  and  his 
wife  had  custody,  but  he  had  his  son  for  periods  of  time  and  had 
child  support  obligations.   I  think  he  was  also  thinking  about 
his  long-term  future  and  recognizing  that  DREDF  was  going  to  be  a 
sinkhole  financially  for  a  long  time.   Given  his  health  and  given 
his  family  obligations,  he  needed  to  figure  out  something  else. 

I  really  don't  know—we've  never  talked  about  it—whether  he 
felt  undermined  by  me  because  of  the  Perlman  thing.   It  was  too 
much  to  try  to  do  and  keep  the  place  going.   His  interests  were 
shifting:  he  was  more  interested  in  what  he  could  do  himself, 
having  built  these  alliances  in  Washington.   He  had  by  that  time 
made  good  friends  with  David  Gray,  who  was  then  the  head  of  NIDRR 
[National  Institute  on  Disability  Research  and  Rehabilitation] 
within  the  Department  of  Education.   David  was  talking  to  him 
about  some  possibility  of  a  White  House  fellowship.   I  think  Bob 
was  really  thinking  about  a  way  to  kind  of  excavate  himself  from 
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the  travails  of  nonprofit  management.   I  think  that  was  a  good 
part  of  it. 

I  think  he  and  Pat  had  some  differences.   She  had  become  the 
personality  muscle  in  Washington  in  terms  of  having  made  strong 
connections  and  alliances.   He  was  sick  a  lot  of  the  time,  so  he 
wasn't  around.   She  and  Arlene  were  doing  the  deed  in  terms  of 
the  policy  issues.   He  was  kind  of  working  on  his  male  friends 
and  his  connections  with  those  people.   He  did  a  great  job  with 
that,  but  I  think  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  conflict- - 
not  overt  particularly,  but  I  think  he  was  not  entirely  viewed  as 
the  big  kahuna,  as  a  leadership  person.   He  in  fact  was,  that  was 
his  self-image,  and  that  was  in  fact  who  he  was  to  a  large 
extent.   But  other  people  had  begun  to  take  certain  amount  of 
authority  and  really  made  personal  alliances  that  were  standing 
in  good  stead  in  terms  of  long-term  political  relationships. 

I  don't  know  what  weight  to  give  any  of  those,  though  money 
and  health  were  a  big  deal.   He  was  also  a  recovering  alcoholic, 
and  he  was  going  through  recovery  during  this  period  too.   So 
that  was  a  very  big  deal  for  him,  and  I  think  he  really  decided 
he  had  to  extract  himself  from  his  life  here,  and  he  had  to  start 
again.   It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  he  has  to  say  about 
it,  no  kidding.   He  will  weight  them  differently,  probably.   I 
really  don't  know  how  much  weight  to  give  each  of  those  factors, 
though  I  know  that  they  were  all  an  influence  on  him. 

All  this  stuff  was  going  on  in  '84  and  '85.   He  would  be 
sick  and  I  would  run  the  place.   We  were  beginning  to  grapple 
with  pretty  extreme  money  issues  —  the  decline  and  fall  does  not 
happen  overnight,  but  it  did  happen  pretty  rapidly,  relatively 
speaking.   One  federal  contract  just  wouldn't  come  up  for 
renewal,  because  the  money  wouldn't  be  appropriated  or  whatever. 
So  we  would  not  have  access  to  that  source  of  money,  and  that 
would  be,  say,  $125,000  or  $150,000,  and  that  would  undercut  our 
ability  to  do  what  we  had  been  doing.   So  we  were  in  this 
financial  slide,  and  he  was  sick. 

Then  in  late  '84  or  early  '85  I  decided  that  I  was  going  to 
have  spine  fusion  surgery,  which  was  elective.   I  just  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  was  going  to  do  it.   1  went  off  and  sought  various 
opinions  about  it.   I  felt  like  I  couldn't  secure  my  work  future; 
I  couldn't  imagine  being  able  to  keep  working  at  the  pace  I  had 
been  working  if  I  didn't  do  something  about  my  back,  which  I  was 
really  having  problems  with. 

I  arranged  the  surgery,  and  I  took  a  leave  in  the  fall  of 
'85  for  four  months  to  have  back  surgery.   I  came  back  to  work  in 
March  or  thereabouts  in  '85,  and  he  was  barely  engaged  with  the 
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place.   He  was  really  on  a  different  track,  and  he  was  doing  the 
minimum  stuff  he  could  do  to  keep  it  rolling,  but  he  was  clearly 
working  on  something  else  for  himself.   I  barely  had  my  mind  back 
from  having  had  the  surgery  and  was  working  half-time,  and  then  I 
sort  of  realized  what  was  going  on. 

I  understood  that  we  were  in  transition  here.   I  kind  of 
cranked  myself  up  over  that  summer  to  think  about  what  needed  to 
be  done.   We--all  of  us--had  conversations  about  whether  we 
should  dismantle  the  place  and  take  various  programs  and  put  them 
in  other  organizations  or  put  them  in  legal  services  or  put  them 
in  some  other  public  interest  organization  or  whether  we  could 
keep  it  running  or  not,  despite  the  fact  that  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  enormous  public  policy  battles  at  the  same  moment  we 
were  trying  to  figure  out  if  we  could  pay  the  bills. 

It  was  a  time  when  it  was  unclear  to  me  what  was  going  to 
happen,  but  the  thing  that  always  stayed  in  my  mind  was  that  I 
adored  the  place  and  I  adored  the  work  and  the  issues  and  the 
people  and  the  stuff  I  knew  we  could  do.   But  I  didn't  really 
know  how  to  make  money.   I  still  don't  know  how  to  make  money.   I 
had  such  a  focus  on  federal  support,  and  though  we  had  started  a 
--we  actually  had  a  development  person  and  we  had  a  development 
program,  and  we  had  begun  this  business  of  having  an  advisory 
group  and  blah,  blah,  blah.   We  certainly  were  bringing  in  small 
amounts  of  private  money  at  a  level  that  was  much  better  that  we 
had  ever  had  before.   The  dollars  are  so  small  compared  to  half  a 
million  bucks  in  federal  money.   Can't  even  weigh  it  against  the 
need . 

Just  as  I  was  having  back  surgery,  the  person  who  had  been 
trained  as  a  development  person  got  a  development  job  in  another 
organization  and  left.   And  there  we  were  with  nobody  at  all,  and 
Funk  is  not  working,  and  I'm  laying  on  my  back  with  tubes  up  my 
nose  [laughs].   It  was  really  a  mess.   I  can't  believe  we  pulled 
it  out.   We  really  did  pull  it  out. 


Stabilizing  the  Financial  Base 


O'Hara:    How  did  you  do  it? 

Breslin:   I  don't  know.   I  revamped  the  advisory  group,  and  we  actually 
hired  a  couple  of  development  consultants  just  to  come  in  and 
help  out.   Just  at  the  point  where  Bob  was  leaving  and  I  was 
taking  on- -he  took  a  year's  leave,  so  I  was  acting  executive 
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director  for  a  year,  waiting  for  him  to  figure  out  what  he  was 
going  to  do. 

O'Hara:   That  was  in  '86? 

Breslin:   The  fall  of  '86.   He  left  with  no  clear  articulation  of  what  he 

was  going  to  do.   He  wanted  to  go  do  this  White  House  fellowship; 
he  liked  hanging  out  with  the  big  boys,  and  he  needed  the  money 
desperately.  We  just  pulled  the  place  together.  We  laid  off 
everybody  that  was  extraneous.  We  held  on  to  the  core  staff,  we 
peeled  off  everything  that  didn't  need  to  get  done—every 
extraneous  thing  that  was  fun  to  do  and  interesting  to  do  that 
wasn't  at  the  core  mission.   The  thing  that's  been  good  about 
DREDF  all  these  years  is  that  the  thing  it's  supposed  to  do  is 
clear  to  me.   So  we  just  did  that  and  sucked  everything  in  and 
made  the  place  as  little,  as  tight,  as  pared  down  as  it  could 
possibly  be,  and  then  started  very  aggressively  doing  development 
and  building  on  all  the  things  that  had  been  begun.   The  place 
went  from--I  don't  know  how  big  it  was;  it  was  a  couple  of 
million  bucks  down  to  $350,000  a  year,  in  those  years.   Most  of 
us  were  taking  a  very  small  amount  of  money—far  from  market 
rates  —  to  keep  it  running. 

Meanwhile,  we're  still  doing  the  same  stuff,  we're  still 
doing  the  same  policy  work.   There's  some  really  important  policy 
victories  in  the  equation  in  those  years.   We  were  doing  some 
really  good  special  ed  work,  too,  that  was  very  cutting  edge.   We 
were  still  doing  technical  assistance  and  doing  all  the  same 
stuff  we'd  always  done,  but  we'd  just  pare  it  down  to  where 
everybody  did  everything.   There  was  one  clerical  person  for  the 
whole  joint,  and  we  all  answered  the  phone,  and  we  all  did 
technical  assistance,  and  we  all  bought  toilet  paper.   I  did  all 
the  physical  management  and  answered  the  phone. 

Anyway,  we  finally  kind  of  got  it  pulled  together.   Our  core 
support  was  coming  from  the  California  State  Bar  Association, 
interest  on  a  trust  account  fund  that  had  been  set  up  in  the 
early  eighties;  that  became  our  core  operating  money.   We  built 
on  our  development,  our  meager  little  development  program,  and  it 
got  bigger  and  bigger,  slowly. 

O'Hara:   What  kind  of  trust  accounts? 

Breslin:   The  California  Bar  Association,  a  number  of  years  ago— probably 
'81  or  '82— engineered  a  state  law  that  said  that  any  private 
attorney  who  took  money  from  a  client  in  a  trust  account  for  a 
retainer,  for  example,  or  was  holding  an  amount  of  money  which 
would  be  returned  but  was  client  money  being  held  in  a  bank 
account  that  earned  interest— couldn' t  keep  the  interest  on  the 
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account.  And  that  was  everybody  in  the  state.   So  the  interest 
on  all  these  accounts- -and  there  were  a  kazillion  of  them  then— 
the  attorneys  were  just  keeping  the  money  had  to  peel  off  all  the 
interest  on  these  accounts  and  give  it  to  the  state  bar. 

The  state  bar  then  handed  it  out  to  the  legal  services 
offices  which  provided  low- income  people  with  legal  support 
around  the  state.   They  designated  certain  offices  as  backup 
centers  on  particular  topic  areas.   We  got  to  be  the  backup 
center  on  disability  for  all  the  state  legal  services  offices, 
which  means  if  any  legal  services  office  had  an  issue  in 
disability  relative  to  client,  they  called  us  up  and  we  provided 
assistance  to  them  or  we  ran  trainings  for  their  staff.   We  did 
informational  bulletins  for  them.   The  idea  was  they  didn't  have 
tc  be  experts  in  the  field,  but  if  they  had  access  to  somebody 
who  was  paid  to  give  them  support--. 

O'Hara:    How  did  DREDF  get  to  that  position? 

Breslin:   Because  we  applied.   We  had  been  a  legal  services  corporation- 
funded  backup  center  in  our  very  early  days  —  from  the  feds.   That 
established  us  as  a  legal  services  entity,  whereas  we  would  not 
have  been,  because  we  didn't  meet  any  legal  services  guidelines 
because  we  didn't  serve  just  poor  people.   And  we  didn't  serve  a 
lot  of  the  people  anyway,  in  terms  of  traditional  legal  services. 
We  wouldn't  have  been  otherwise,  but  that's  what  enabled  us  to  be 
eligible.   So  we  started  getting  the  backup  center  money  early 
on,  in  "82  or  '83,  that  became  the  core  operating  money  for  the 
organization. 

When  I  was  saying  that  we  got  bailed  out,  what  I  was 
referring  to  was  that  at  some  point  in  August  or  September  or 
early  October—probably  September—of  '86,  it  was  just  so  tight. 
I  always  figured  if  you  could  see  three  months  down  the  road, 
you're  in  fat  city.   I've  never  thought  that  you  should  be  able 
to  see  any  further  than  that,  because  I've  never  been  programmed 
to  be  able  to.   But  this  was  like  next  payroll—can  we  get  the 
next  rent  check  out  of  whatever 's  coming  in?  And  I  couldn't  get 
there  from  here.   Bob  was  out  of  the  picture  at  that  point.   He 
just  left,  basically.  We  had  been  advised  by  somebody  in  the 
civil  rights  community  to  apply  to  something  called  the  Blue 
Mountain  Foundation,  which  was  a  New  England-based  community 
foundation  which  managed  trusts  for  various  people,  like  Tide's 
does  here.   They  give  you  $2500  or  something;  it's  that  level 
support.  We  applied,  and  nothing  happened,  nothing  happened, 
nothing  happened. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  hustling.   Every  place  we  could  go  to  for 
anything  that's  going  to  keep  the  place  going  long  enough  to 
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really  get  a  foothold  financially  again.  All  of  a  sudden  I  get 
this  call,  and  it's  from  the  Blue  Mountain  Foundation.   They 
said,  "One  of  our  donors  is  closing  out  their  trust  account  here, 
and  they  earmarked  all  the  money  for  you  guys  over  the  next  five 
years."  I'm  like,  "Who?  Where?  What?"  [laughs].   It  turned  out 
it  was  $100,000,  which  in  fact  they  didn't  give  us  over  five 
years;  they  gave  it  to  us  either  in  a  lump  sum  or  in  two 
payments,  because  I  said,  "Five  years  won't  help.   I  need  it  all 
now."  They  went  back  to  the  trustee  or  the  donor,  and  they  said, 
"Sure."   They  gave  it  to  us  with  no  accountability  at  all.   They 
said,  "We  know  what  you  do,  and  we  know  your  work.   Just  do  what 
you  do,"  and  they  gave  us  $100,000.  That  kept  us  open  and  bought 
time. 

O'Hara:   And  that's  not  a  lot  of  money,  really. 
Breslin:   No,  it's  not  a  lot  of  money- -but  it  was. 
O'Hara:    But  you  needed  it  at  the  time. 

Breslin:  It  was  really  a  lot  of  money  compared  to--it  was  three  months  of 
operating  expenses  at  that  stage.  It  saved  the  day,  no  kidding. 
And  I  don't  know  where  it  came  from  to  this  day. 

O'Hara:   You  don't  know?  You  didn't  know  the  connection? 

Breslin:   Didn't  know  then,  and  they  wouldn't  tell  us.  Actually,  I  think 
somebody  we  know  in  Washington—somebody  who  was  very  close  to 
all  of  us  and  who  was  trying  to  be  very  helpful  had  a  personal 
connection  with  somebody  else  and  engineered  it.   But  they  don't 
want  to  deal  with  the  luncheons  and  all  that  stuff.   So  they 
would  rather  remain  anonymous.   The  truth  is  that  Evan  Kemp  gave 
us  a  ton  of  money,  too--a  lot  of  money—just  before  that  period 
of  time. 

Anyway,  we  bailed  out  of  the  financial  crisis  and  got  a 
development  person  again.   I  did  development  half-time  and  got  a 
full-time  development  person  and  really  kicked  into  gear. 
There's  always  the  work,  the  further  work  to  do,  which  gets  in 
the  way  of  raising  money.   But  basically,  that  crisis  was 
averted.   A  variety  of  things  helped  to  stabilize  the  place,  not 
the  least  of  which  had  been  a  decision  to  litigate.   The 
litigation  supports  the  place  by  about- -between  20  and  30  percent 
of  its  income  is  litigation  fees  now.   But  it's  pretty 
diversified  now,  thanks  to  having  established  a  partnership  and  a 
bunch  of  other  things.   It's  in  much,  much  better  shape  than  it's 
ever  been.   But  still  it  was  really  a  brutal  period.   So  my 
contribution  to  the  place  substantively  is  zip,  from  '85  to  when 
I  left  as  executive  director  in  '91.   It  was  all  management.   It 
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was  all  development  and  stabilization  and  board  building  and  all 
that  stuff.   Everybody  else  was  doing  the  real  work,  and  I  just 
dealt  with  the  institutional  structure  [chuckles]. 

O'Hara:    Holding  it  together. 
Breslin:   Yes. 


Becoming  Acting  Director.  1986 

[Interview  8:  August  12,  1997] 


O'Hara:   So  in  1986  you  were  recovering  from  your  surgery,  Bob  had  left  or 
was  leaving,  and  you  became  acting  director? 

Breslin:   Right.   I  became  acting  director  in  the  fall  of  1986  or  so.   Bob 
took  leave  for  what  turned  out  to  be  I  think  two  years,  and  I  was 
acting  during  that  time.   That  period  was  one  of  several  that 
were  fraught  with  this  business  of  making  a  transition  from  one 
funding  base  to  another  and  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  do  that 
in  a  way  that  maintained  the  basic  programs  and  the  integrity  of 
the  organization.   It  was  really  quite  difficult.   I  think  I 
talked  the  last  time  about  the  fact  that  we  had  had  a  great  deal 
of  federal  money  in  support  of  key  programs,  and  that  most  of 
that  money  was  ending.   In  this  period,  '86- '87  we  were  really 
facing  the  fact  that  we  had  to  build  a  development  program  to 
keep  the  place  running. 

That  responsibility  had  been  less  on  my  shoulders  and  more 
on  Bob's  up  to  that  point,  because  I  had  been  running  programs. 
Though  I  had  been  involved  in  developing  strategies  for  the 
organization,  he  was  executive  director  and  he  was  really 
thinking  about  those  issues.   But  when  he  left,  which  was  just  at 
this  precipitous  moment  when  the  dollars  were  just  about 
nonexistent  in  terms  of  continuing  on  in  support  of  the  core 
programs,  it  was  an  interesting  level  of  responsibility  to  have 
to  assume  solo.   Everybody  else  in  the  organization  did 
substantive  work.   There  wasn't  any  other  support  at  that  stage 
for  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  solve  these  problems. 

So  in  terms  of  my  own  situation  in  the  organization—there 
had  certainly  been  times  when  there  hadn't  been  any  money  and  we 
put  ourselves  on  unemployment  or  had  not  taken  checks  or 
whatever,  and  this  was  yet  another  one,  but  without  the  promise 
of  a  half  a  million  dollars  coming  down  the  pipeline  someplace, 
which  was  often  the  case.   Previously  there  had  been  something 
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coming  and  we  just  needed  to  borrow  against  our  houses  or 
whatever  it  was  until  it  walked  in  the  door- -whatever  the  "it" 
was,  whatever  the  source  of  money  was. 

O'Hara:   You  actually  borrowed  against  your  houses? 

Breslin:   I  put  my  house  up  once  as  collateral  for  a  loan,  against  the 

contract  which  we  had  signed  but  we  didn't  have  the  cash  flow  to 
run  the  organization.   It  was  cost-reimbursable;  you  couldn't 
bill  until  you  spent  some  money,  so  we  had  to  spend  some  money  in 
order  to  bill,  so  we  had  to  get  the  thing  rolling.   It  was  a 
pretty  interesting  experience.   We  had  a  couple  of  people  who 
were  asked  to  do  it  who  were  board  members  who  said,  "Absolutely 
not,  you  must  be  nuts."  So  we  did  it.  A  number  of  us  did  that 
kind  of  thing.   We  had  very  little  to  put  up,  but  if  you  own  a 
piece  of  property  or  the  bank  does,  they  seem  to  think  it's  worth 
something.   So  we  did  that. 

That  seemed  much  less  risky  to  me  because  we  had  a  signed 
contract  and  the  money  was  in  the  pipeline.   This  situation  that 
we  were  looking  at  in  late  '86  or  early  '87  was  grim.   I  think  I 
talked  about  this  a  little  bit  the  last  time.   Somewhere  in  the 
spring  in  '87--I  can't  remember  when;  I  remember  it  was  warm, 
because  I  remember  sitting  in  my  backyard.   I  was  thinking  about 
the  payroll,  because  we  were  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  expenses  in 
the  organization. 

The  thing  that  was  really  interesting  is  that  nothing  had 
changed  in  terms  of  the  main  focus;  we  were  still  deeply  involved 
in  working  on  two  key  pieces  of  legislation,  working  on  some 
really  interesting  cases  that  were  very  cutting  edge  for  the 
period,  and  we  were  still  doing  2,000  phone  calls  a  month,  and  we 
were  still  dealing  with  training  requests.   We  were  still  in  the 
throes  of  the  same  level  of  investment  in  these  issues  and  these 
strategies  as  we  had  always  been.   You  couldn't  tell  from  the 
outside  anything  was  going  on;  from  the  inside  we  were  just  in 
deep  trouble  financially,  and  we  just  couldn't  figure  it  out. 

Now  looking  back  I  think,  "Why  didn't  I  understand  that 
organizational  development  in  the  sense  of  fundraising  is  a 
professional  task  which  you  have  to  do?"  You  can  go  out  and  buy 
people  to  come  in  and  tell  you  how  to  do  it.   I'm  not  sure  why- -I 
think  I  thought  I  could  do  it  all  myself,  that  if  you  just  have  a 
solid  thing  that  you're  trying  to  do  you  can  get  money  for  it. 

I  think  I'm  repeating  myself  from  the  last  time,  so  you 
should  remind  me  and  we  don't  have  to  cover  the  same  ground.   At 
one  point  I  knew  I  wasn't  going  to  make  the  payroll.   I  had 
managed  to  make  the  payroll  every  pay  period  up  to  this  point, 
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which  was  I  think  the  spring  of  '87.   I  knew  I  wasn't  going  to 
make  it,  and  I  couldn't  figure  it  out.   I  just  couldn1 t--short  of 
the  obvious,  which  was  to  lay  people  off  or  whatever.   There  was 
nothing  I  could  reach  out  there  and  grab  or  see  coming  in.   I 
think  I  mentioned  this  before  that  out  of  the  blue  we  got  this 
humongous  check  that  just  rolled  in  the  door.   I've  always 
thought  of  that  as  some  kind  of  an  omen  that  we're  supposed  to  be 
doing  this,  and  we're  supposed  to  be  figuring  out  how  to  do  it, 
and  that  this  is  an  instruction  from  whoever  is  in  charge  to  just 
keep  it  on  here  [laughter]. 


The  Constant  Search  for  Funding 


Breslin:   This  mid-eighties  period,  I  was  so  involved  in  it  because  I  felt 
so  completely  responsible  for  solving  whatever  the  problems  were 
organizationally  that  needed  to  be  solved  to  keep  the  doors  open 
and  keep  the  place  running.   At  some  point,  I  guess  it  was  maybe 
'84,  we  had  set  up  a  kind  of  a  business  advisory  group,  a 
development  advisory  group  to  try  to  help  develop  some  inroads 
into  the  corporations  locally  which  had  done  some  work. 


Robert  Maynard  Chairs  New  Development  Committee 


Breslin:   I  built  an  alliance  with  Bob  Maynard,  who  was  the  then-editor  in 
chief  of  what  he  was  calling  the  Tribune,  which  was  the  former 
Oakland  Tribune .   We  got  introduced  to  him  by  I  think  Ann 
Rosewater,  who  had  worked  for  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  and  who 
was  then  working  for  George  Miller,  who  was  heading  up  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Children,  Family,  and  Youth.   She  was  old  friends 
with  the  community,  and  everybody  had  known  her  for  years.   She 
knew  Bob  from  some  previous  life  and  introduced  me  to  him.   He 
and  I  hit  it  off  instantly;  I  just  loved  the  guy.   I  think  we  had 
some  simpatico  going.   I  remember  he  was  being  wooed  by  everybody 
in  the  universe  because  he  was  an  African-American  intellectual, 
and  running  a  newspaper,  which  was  unheard  of.   He  was  trying  to 
revamp  that  newspaper  and  turn  it  into  something  worthy  and 
responsible.   He  was  an  amazing  guy. 

I  remember  meeting  him  the  first  time.   We  were  supposed  to 
meet  for  twenty  minutes  and  we  sat  in  his  office  for  two  hours 
and  talked  about  all  manner  of  stuff.   He  was  teaching  himself 
about  disability  as  we  went  along,  because  he  didn't  really  know 
it  intuitively.   Naturally  he  got  instantly  the  race  connections 
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and  the  citizenship  issues  and  civil  rights  issues.   We  got  to  be 
really  good  friends,  and  the  man  helped  enormously.   When  I  think 
about  the  ways  in  which  we  got  over  some  of  these  hurdles,  I 
think  about  who  the  players  were  that  actually  had  an  impact-- 
these  are  people  who  came  forward  and  did  things,  helped  in 
various  ways,  made  connections  and  made  introductions  and  opened 
doors  in  ways  that  were  really  important.   We  had  absolutely  no 
local  presence.  We  really  had  a  very,  very  strong  national 
presence  and  a  strong  national  presence  in  the  civil  rights 
community,  but  we  were  unknown  really  in  the  Bay  Area  and  never 
had  wanted  to  be  particularly. 

We  realized  at  that  point  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  an 
alliance  with  various  kinds  of  entities  here  because  we  needed 
them  for  a  funding  base,  aside  from  the  fact  that  we  were  doing  a 
lot  of  work  with  the  local  community  and  weren't  getting  paid  to 
do  it  by  anybody. 

Anyway,  Maynard  turned  out  to  be  a  great  connection,  and  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  fabulous  personal  friend  and  mentor  and  a  man 
I  deeply  respected  and  admired  until  his  death  a  few  years  ago. 
We  put  this  committee  together,  and  he  agreed  to  chair  it.   We 
brought  on  people  like  Frank  Newman,  who  was  a  former  California 
Supreme  Court  justice  and  a  number  of  people  from  law  firms  and 
from  various  businesses  around  the  area,  including  Charles 
Patterson,  who's  also  now  deceased,  who  was  the  manager  of  the 
Oakland  Convention  Center.   So  we  made  some  inroads  into  the 
African-American  business  community  and  into  the  legal  community 
in  terms  of  opening  doors  for  some  possible  financial  support. 

Then  I  went  off  and  had  my  back  surgery,  and  everything  sort 
of  went  by  the  wayside.   The  development  director  at  that  time-- 
we  had  trained  somebody,  really  brought  somebody  along  and  put 
them  through  the  fundraising  school  and  sort  of  got  it  going. 
She  got  great  skills,  and  as  soon  as  I  went  in  the  hospital  she 
left.   It  just  was  coincidental,  but  she  got  a  good  job  offer 
because  at  that  stage  trained  development  people  were  beginning 
to  be  able  to  write  their  own  ticket.   So  she  went  off  to  do 
something  else. 

Then  there  was  this  gap  while  I  was  having  surgery,  and  Bob 
[Funk]  was  really  in  his  own  transition  stage,  so  I  come  back  and 
there  had  been  very  little  development.   We  hadn't  maintained 
alliances  that  we  structured  before,  so  going  into  this  period  I 
was  faced  with  no  money  in  the  bank,  not  a  lot  coming  in.   We  had 
what  I  considered  to  be--it's  a  good  thing  I  believed  that  this 
was  true  —  issues  on  the  table  we  had  to  deal  with,  that  we  had  to 
do.   Otherwise  we  could  have  shut  the  place  up  and  sold  the  four 
old  desks  and  been  done  with  it  [chuckles].   But  I  really 
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believed  that  we  had  to  do  this  work  and  that  there  were  things 
going  on  at  a  legislative  level  that  we  needed  to  be  involved 
with.   So  there  was  a  very  strong  impetus  to  keep  things  going. 


Ford  Foundation:  An  Immovable  Institution 


Breslin:  At  the  same  time,  the  civil  rights  community  had  been  really 

trying  to  rally  around  us  and  help  us  in  any  way  they  could,  and 
I'm  sure  that  the  $100,000  that  walked  in  the  door  was  a  function 
of  somebody  from  the  civil  rights  community  quietly  making  a  gift 
available  to  us  through  a  small  community  foundation.   In 
addition  to  that,  the  civil  rights  community  was  completely 
committed  to  the  idea  that  they  could  help  us  get  money  from  the 
obvious  places  that  everybody  got  money  from.   All  the  legal 
defense  funds  got  money  from  places  like  the  Ford  Foundation. 
They  were  committed  to  this  idea  that  if  they  just  opened  doors, 
made  the  entrees,  made  the  introductions,  made  the  case  on  our 
behalf  that  that's  all  it  would  take  because  if  they  believed 
that  disability  was  a  similar  issue,  so  would  Franklin  Thomas, 
the  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 

They  really  believed  that.   Just  because  we  were  not  well 
known  didn't  mean  that  we  couldn't  make  our  case  to  the 
foundation,  and  the  foundation  would  clearly  roll  right  over  for 
us  [chuckles] . 

Ralph  Neas,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights,  and  a  number  of  people  from  the  women's  community- 
Judy  Lichtmann  and  Marsha  Greenberger,  both  of  whom  ran  legal 
organizations  working  on  behalf  of  the  civil  rights  of  women,  and 
a  couple  of  other  people—were  involved  in  pushing  their  contacts 
within  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  ultimately  as  a  result  of  this 
pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear,  Susan  Beresford,  who  was  then 
the  vice  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  agreed  to  a  meeting. 
We  set  up  a  meeting  that  involved  —  actually  Bob  was  still  in  the 
organization  at  this  time--Itzhak  Perlman,  who  was  willing  to 
make  a  pitch  for  us,  Pat,  Arlene,  Bob,  and  myself.   We  trucked  to 
New  York  and  we  went  to  the  meeting  and  we  sat  around  the  table 
for  an  hour  or  so,  and  she  didn't  have  a  clue  what  these  issues 
were  about. 

Obviously  we  had  sent  briefing  materials,  we  had  sent  piles 
of  stuff,  we  had  written  our  letters,  everybody  had  had  lunch 
with  her  in  advance  from  the  civil  rights  community.   The 
groundwork  had  been  laid  and  she  was  completely  befuddled.   She 
just  didn't  get  it.   She  had  no  idea  that  there  were  issues  that 
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were  beyond  curb  cuts,  and  curb  cuts  was  all  she  could  think  of. 
It  was  all  she  could  relate  to.   This  was  it,  and  Itzhak  wasn't 
any  help  in  disabusing  her  of  this  mistaken  notion.   The  problem 
was  that  there  was  too  much  emphasis  on  physical  disability  among 
those  of  us  present,  but  also  she  just  didn't  get  it.   It  was 
very  hard  for  her  to  see  the  relationship  between  gender  and  race 
civil  rights  issues  and  disability  issues.   So  it  was 
frustrating;  it  was  not  a  productive  meeting  that  led  to 
something  that  looked  like  it  might  be  useful. 

About  a  year  later,  when  we  had  obviously  got  our  "Thanks, 
but  no  thanks"  letter  from  them  on  everything  we  had  proposed- - 
which  was  exactly  the  same  kind  of  support  that  all  of  the  legal 
defense  funds,  all  thirty-odd  of  them,  received-- 

O'Hara:    That  year? 

Breslin:   Yes,  that  year  and  the  year  before,  the  year  after.   They  had 
been  supporting  thirty-plus  organizations,  for  seven  years,  in 
one  case,  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  in  another  case.   It 
took  the  women's  organizations  fifteen  years  to  get  them  to  pay 
attention,  but  they  finally  did.   We  were  having  the  beginnings 
of  the  same  trajectory  and  the  same  story.   That  meeting,  for  me, 
was  really  an  epiphany,  because  I  really  began  to  understand  how 
deeply  entrenched  these  views  are.   These  are  negative  views 
about  disability,  and  they're  such  deeply  embedded  prejudices 
that  periodically  over  the  last  twenty-five  years  or  so  I've  felt 
very  optimistic  that  things  were  changing  and  felt  very 
pessimistic  that  things  were  not  changing. 

I  came  from  that  meeting  in  one  of  these  cycles  of  believing 
that  this  prejudice  is  so  pervasive  and  that  disability  is  so 
misunderstood  and  our  attitudes  are  so  programmed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  expect  this  kind  of  institution—this  institution's 
not  unlike  the  Social  Security  Administration  or  some  huge  social 
entity  that  has  its  own  culture  and  its  own  way  of  thinking  about 
things—to  change.  We  were  not  going  to  be  able  to  move  that 
institution,  and  I  didn't  ever  think  we  could.   I  actually  to 
this  moment  maintain  the  same  perspective,  and  this  is  now 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  later. 

This  story  is  partly  about  my  own  understanding  of  the 
issues,  but  it's  also  about  how  frigging  difficult  it  was  to  try 
to  keep  money  flowing  in  that  place.   The  civil  rights  community 
has  never  been  able  to  accept  that  they  [the  Ford  Foundation] 
won't  fund  us,  and  engineered  yet  another  meeting  with  Susan 
Beresford  a  year  ago.   She  was  about  to  take  over  from  Franklin 
Thomas,  who  was  stepping  down  as  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation.   She  was  going  to  be  taking  over  the  executive 
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director  position.   She  had  begun  a  process  of  doing  interviews 
all  over  the  country  and  the  world  to  rethink  and  reshape  their 
long-term  strategies.   She  was  planning  to  be  out  here,  so  some 
of  our  board  members  engineered  yet  another  meeting,  and  so  we 
dragged  her  yet  again—this  is  ten  or  twelve  years  later—into 
the  same  office,  the  same  table,  where  we  had  written  the  first 
letter  to  her,  sat  her  down,  had  her  meet  with  a  select  group  of 
board  members  and  clients  and  policymakers,  presenting  issues  to 
her  that  were  to  me  completely  fascinating  and  interesting  and 
ought  to  be  on  the  top  of  her  list  of  issues  to  be  concerned 
about.   She  was  completely  gracious  and  very  nice.   This  was 
maybe  in  August  of  '96. 

On  Christmas  Eve  I  got  a  letter  from  her—not  from  her,  but 
actually  from  a  program  person  that  had  been  designated  to  write 
the  letter—saying  that  they  had  indeed  reconsidered  all  their 
priorities,  and  disability  was  not  going  to  be  one  of  their  new 
priority  areas,  which  was  no  surprise  to  me,  believe  me.   Not  at 
all.   I  had  not  a  moment's  notion  that  we  were  going  to  get  very 
much  money  out  of  them  or  any  money  out  of  them. 

But  anyway,  that's  the  cart  before  the  horse,  because  we  did 
this  meeting  and  then  this  transition  was  occurring  with  Bob 
leaving,  and  we  needed  to  get  every  penny  we  could  get  from  every 
source  we  could  wheedle  it  out  of.   So  we  went  to  one  of  the 
program  people  at  Ford,  because  one  of  their  program  areas  was 
exactly  perfect  with  the  work  that  we  were  doing  on  a  policy 
issue.   We  had  conversations  with  the  director,  who  was  somebody 
we  had  known  in  another  context.   In  the  end  Susan  Beresford  and 
the  program  director  got  together  and  they  agreed  to  give  us  a 
$50,000  discretionary  grant.   It  was  considered  a  bridge  grant 
because  we  were  working  on  this  particular  policy  issue,  and  we 
just  needed  to  pump  it  up  just  a  little  bit  to  be  able  to  get  it 
moved  forward—or  so  we  said.   We  got  a  $50,000  discretionary 
grant  from  them,  with  a  letter  accompanying  the  check  saying, 
"This  is  it.   First  time,  last  time.   Don't  come  back."  [laughs] 
I  remember  these  relationships  with  the  Ford  Foundation— it  is 
the  great  image  I  had  in  my  mind  of  the  way  the  world  is  out 
there  about  disability  issues. 

O'Hara:    You're  ultimately  pessimistic  about  moving  institutions?   Is  that 
what  I've  heard  you  say  now  twice? 

Breslin:   I'm  sure  pessimistic  about  moving  that  institution.   I  think 

great  big  entrenched  institutions  are  really  problematic.   That's 
no  big  insight;  everybody  knows  that  that's  the  case.   I  think 
this  is  more  about  my  moving  from  optimism  and  naivete  to  a  more 
realistic  appraisal  of  who  and  what  you  can  expect  to  support 
your  efforts.   At  some  point  you  have  to  let  this  go  and  figure 
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out  something  else.   To  me  the  $50,000,  you  know,  I  just  couldn't 
accept  that  that  was  it;  they're  giving  everyone  else  a  half  a 
million  bucks  or  a  million  bucks  a  year  to  do  general  operating, 
to  do  policy  and  litigation  and  training  and  public  education-- 
the  stuff  we  do.   And  we're  not  getting  anything  from  them. 

O'Hara:   Are  they  funding  other  civil  rights  groups? 

Breslin:   They  funded  all  of  these  organizations,  including  endowing  a 
number  of  the  big  ones,  up  to  the  time  when  Beresford  became 
president,  which  was  January  of  this  year.   They  have 
reconsidered  what  they  call  their  civil  rights  initiatives,  which 
they  had  been  leading  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.   It  looks 
like  they're  going  to  back  off  on  funding  a  number  of  these 
organizations.   So  not  only  did  we  not  get  in  on  the  heyday  of 
civil  rights  funding  from  this  particular  funding  source,  there 
probably  is  going  to  be  less  money,  if  any,  for  this  kind  of 
strategy  for  social  change,  because  they're  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  civil  rights  strategies  as  a  means  of 
empowerment  and  self-determination  and  this  kind  of  thing.   And 
they've  decided  that  it's  not  effective,  right  or  wrong.   I  think 
they  would  not  put  it  quite  that  affirmatively;  they  would  say 
there  are  other  tactics  and  strategies  that  are  worth  funding, 
and  we've  done  that,  so  now  we're  going  to  do  something  else  and 
see  if  that  works.   We  didn't  get  it  then,  we  ain't  going  to  get 
it  now.   But  that's  fine  by  me.   I  didn't  let  it  go  ten  years 
ago,  but  by  God  I  sure  let  it  go  twelve  months  ago. 

It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  my  own  work  was  really  involved 
in  this  mundane,  day-to-day  kind  of  management  mode,  but  the  ways 
in  which  I  had  to  deal  with  the  funding  world  and  the  sources  of 
money  really  shaped  for  me  an  attitude  about  how  you  sell 
disability  issues  and  what's  entrenched  in  terms  of  society's 
view  of  disability  issues.   It  certainly  wasn't  the  only  thing 
that  changed  my  views,  but  this  perennial  search  for  enough  money 
to  keep  things  going  really  affected  my  own  sense  of  —  fortunately 
I  think  it  really  enhanced  my  sense  of  commitment  to  the  issues, 
because  I  thought  that  if  they  don't  get  it,  it  just  reinforces 
this  idea  that  what  we're  doing  makes  sense  and  we  should  keep 
doing  it.   On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  the  reality  of  the  day- 
to-day  survival  issues  were  affected  very  much  by  the  difficulty 
we  were  dealing  with  in  terms  of  finding  money. 

My  perspective  about  DREDF  and  about  my  own  work  is  that  I 
spent  a  huge  amount  of  time  trying  to  wheedle  small  amounts  of 
money  out  of  places  that  didn't  want  to  give  us  any  money 
[laughs].   Trying  to  figure  out  what  the  alternatives  were--I 
think  I  may  have  said  this  the  last  time—we  met  with  Hank  Russo 
at  one  point  in  the  middle  of  all  of  this,  and  he  said,  "You  guys 
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better  get  individual  contributors  pumped  up  here  or  you're  not 
going  to  make  it."  I  was  on  the  board  of  the  Northern  California 
ACLU,  which  I  think  I  said  at  one  point  before,  and  he  had  told 
them  the  same  thing,  and  they  were  kind  of  in  dire  straits  too  at 
that  point. 

They  started  an  individual  donor  campaign.   I  kind  of 
learned  how  to  do  that  by  being  a  board  member  and  by  going 
through  all  their  trainings  and  participating  in  their  campaigns 
and  being  deployed  as  a  solicitor  and  figuring  out  how  it's  done 
and  watching  over  a  period  of  years--!  guess  I  was  on  that  board 
for  three  years  or  so--watching  their  donor  base  grow.   Of 
course,  they  had  a  membership  base,  which  is  different.   They 
have  a  paid  membership  base  that  they  can  draw  on.   That's  a  lot 
of  people.   They  were  working  that  resource,  which  they  had  never 
really  worked  before.   So  it  became  clear  to  me  that  what  he  said 
was  prophetic  and  I  had  better  move  my  behind  and  figure  out  some 
way  to  take  advantage  of  that  advice. 

As  time  went  on,  in  '87  or  '88,  we  began  yet  again  to 
develop  a  development  program  that  was  diversified.   But  there 
was  never  really  any  money,  so  it  meant  that  I  did  it  or  whoever 
I  could  rope  into  it  did  it .   So  doing  management  and 
administration  and  development  and  policy  work  and  answering  the 
phone  and- -everything  literally  from  putting  paper  towels  in  the 
bathroom  to  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  sell  the  issues  to  people 
who  wanted  to  give  money  to  disabled  kids'  swimming  programs. 
When  I  say  that  my  own  history  is  very  much  wrapped  up  in  this 
place,  I  thought  about  it  day  and  night;  that's  all  I  thought 
about.   That's  all  I  did.   All  I  thought  about  for  years  was  how 
to  get  through  the  next  two  months  or  three  months.   If  1  could 
see  three  months  down  the  road,  I  was  in  heaven  and  everything 
was  fine  [chuckles].   That's  the  best  you  can  hope  for. 

So  that  kind  of  obsession  to  keep  the  thing  going,  and  also 
feeling  like  there's  got  to  be  a  better  way—why  can't  I  figure 
out  what  to  do  to  make  things  more  solid?   I  think  the  truth  is 
that  this  kind  of  work  was  very  hard  to  sell.   You  can't  sell  it 
when  the  institutions  that  you're  trying  to  reform  don't  believe 
in  the  model.   You  just  can't  do  it.   But  it's  in  retrospect,  of 
course,  that  I  have  some  analysis  as  opposed  to  utter  frustration 
about  the  whole  process. 

f* 

O'Hara:   So  was  this  wearing  or  exhilarating?  Did  it  remain  a  challenge? 

Breslin:   I  guess  it  was  both  of  those.   At  some  point  about  '88  I  guess, 
everything  kind  of  leveled  out  financially.   We  had  been  able  to 
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O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


diversify  the  funding  base  a  little  bit  and  had  wheedled  a  few 
grants  out  of  some  foundations  and  we  had  begun  to  do  events,  and 
that  served  to  leverage  small  amounts  of  money  from  corporations 
who  wouldn't  give  us  grants  out  of  their  giving  programs,  but 
would  buy  a  table.   So  we  were  beginning  to  pump  up  money  from 
sources  that  would  not  ordinarily  give  us  money  but  would  support 
an  event  that  wasn't  so  politically  loaded  for  them,  I  guess. 

So  we  were  beginning  to  kind  of  level  out.   This  was  not 
your  basic  powerful  growth  spurt,  but  we  were  certainly  out  of 
the  woods  in  terms  of  the  transition  from  all  this  federal  money 
to  no  federal  money. 

And  you  had  a  development  director  at  that  time,  didn't  you? 
No. 


O'Hara:    No?   Not  yet? 

Breslin:   No.   I  mean,  we  were  dealing  with  quite  a  few  consultants  who 

were  taking  various  chunks  of  things,  but  basically  I  was  doing 
almost  all  of  it--all  the  grant  writing,  running  our  little 
board,  running  all  the  contacts  with  all  the  board  members.   My 
job,  basically,  in  addition  to  management,  was  doing  the 
development.   But  everybody  was  saying,  "You  really  need  to  be 
schmoozing  with  people  at  lunch."   Okay,  but  who's  going  to  write 
the  grant?  Who's  going  to  actually  develop  the  paper  and  get  the 
thing  out  the  door? 

I've  always  had  a  tremendous  distaste  for  having  to  be  in 
some  public  role  in  relation  to  all  this  stuff.   I  hated  it. 
I've  always  liked  making  one-on-one  connections  with  people  and 
developing  personal  relationships.   But  I  really  very  much 
disliked  this  idea  that  I  had  to  be  some  kind  of  public  relations 
spokesperson;  I  really  resisted  it  [laughs].   It  was  probably  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  organization  that  I  wouldn't  do  it.   I 
would  send  anybody  on  missions  that  I  didn't  consider  to  be 
something  that  I  needed  to  do.   Every  now  and  then  I  would  be 
deployed  to  present  the  case.   It  irritated  the  crap  out  of  me  to 
do  it  with  people  who  just  patronized  me  and  were  so  far  afield 
from  what  I  thought  we  needed  to  be  talking  about.   I  don't  think 
I  was  very  effective  at  it,  so  I  really  tried  to  sidestep  it  when 
I  thought  I  could  send  somebody  who  was  probably  better 
positioned  to  do  it.   Or  I  would  do  it  as  best  as  I  could  when  I 
thought  that  probably  nobody  else  was  going  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

But  all  of  this  took  an  awful  lot  of  one-to-one  persuasion 
with  various  representatives  and  various  kinds  of  entities.   Our 
little  development  board  really  opened  a  lot  of  doors,  but  good 
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God,  we'd  meet  with  the  foundation  director  for  the  Bank  of 
America,  and  they  were  befuddled.   They  could  not  understand  what 
on  earth  we  had  to  do  with  things  they  were  interested  in.  We 
were  not  in  sync,  we  were  not  congruent  with  the  funding  goals  of 
these  places  and  most  of  the  organizations  in  the  Bay  Area.   We 
could  leverage  a  little  bit  of  money  out  of  them  for  things  that 
were  not  controversial.   But  they  wouldn't  pay  for  core  work  like 
answering  the  phone,  telling  people  about  their  legal  rights, 
paying  for  the  costs  of  a  court  case  if  you  were  in  the  middle  of 
something.   They  sure  weren't  going  to  pay  for  the  public 
education  component  in  Washington.   Not  a  chance.   These  places 
couldn't  be  depended  upon  for  any  substantial  amount  of  money, 
but  we  could  get  little  bits  of  money  out  of  them,  and  we  did. 
We  made  these  inroads  and  we  educated  them  and  got  them 
interested  in  certain  aspects  of  the  work.  All  in  all  there's 
only  been  a  handful  of  Bay  Area  private  foundations  that  would 
support  this  work,  and  they're  the  ones  that  you  know  and 
everybody  knows.   They  were  historically  helpful  if  we  could  come 
up  with  something  that  was  new. 


"A  Small  Band  Against  the  World";  Conceptualizing  Federal 
Legislation;  Keeping  the  Office  Open 


Breslin:   By  the  time  we  were  hitting  about  1988  we  had  very,  very  little 
federal  money.   We  had  completely  made  the  transition  from  being 
dependent  on  that  source  of  money  to  a  more  diversified  funding 
base.   But  the  thing  that  was  actually  happening  at  that  point- 
there  are  a  couple  of  substantive  things  that  sort  of  laid  the 
foundation  for  talking  about  the  ADA- -one  of  the  big  pieces  of 
federal  legislation  that  we  had  worked  on  for  almost  five  years 
was  the  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act.   Throughout  this  whole 
transition  period,  like  '83  to  '88,  where  all  this  internal 
turmoil  was  going  on,  we  were  also  leading  the  fray  on  three  or 
four  pieces  of  key  federal  legislation. 

The  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  was  the  notable  piece 
because  we  worked  in  coalition  with  the  civil  rights  community-- 
this  was  a  piece  of  legislation  that  fixed  a  bad  Supreme  Court 
case  that  narrowed  the  application  of  all  the  civil  rights  laws. 
It  was  a  technical  problem,  but  had  real  direct  impact  on 
people's  lives.   We  also  worked  on  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments 
Act ,  which  when  it  was  introduced  nobody  thought  about  any 
disability  component  at  all.   We  really,  I  think,  changed  the 
picture,  changed  the  dynamic  in  regard  to  that  piece  of 
legislation.   If  DREDF  hadn't  been  around,  and  we  hadn't  actually 
just  come  off  this  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  —  this  treadmill 
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that  it  had  become  over  four  years --we  wouldn't  have  been  in 
position  to  really  introduce  the  idea  of  including  disability 
issues  in  the  Fair  Housing  Amendment  Act. 

We  teamed  with  some  housing  experts  in  Washington  and  really 
came  up  with  some  strong  principled  positions  and  got  them 
included  in  the  statute.   I  remember  sitting  around  the  table  as 
we  often  did,  trying  to  figure  out  these  issues,  and  we  were 
thinking  about  what  you  wanted  in  private  housing.   If  you  could 
make  your  wish  list,  what  would  you  like?  The  obvious  thing  was, 
"Don't  build  new  ones  if  they  aren't  accessible."  It's  the  same 
kind  of  principle:  don't  put  the  bricks  in  mortar  there  without 
making  some  access  provisions,  and  everybody  sat  around  and  said, 
"Yeah,  right.   You  really  think  we're  going  to  be  able  to  get 
something  like  that  in  this  legislation?"  We  came  up  with  the 
ideas  —  the  basic  nondiscrimination  provisions,  access  to  new 
construction,  a  whole  range  of  policy  issues.   By  God,  it  was 
possible  to  actually  get  all  of  them  included  in  the  statute. 

So  I'm  trying  to  raise  a  thousand  bucks  from  BofA  [Bank  of 
America];  that's  my  job.   The  rest  of  these  guys  are  out  there 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  change  the  world  [laughs].   It  was  so 
ridiculous.   The  level  of  impact--! 'm  of  course  totally  biased 
about  all  of  this,  but  in  my  view  the  level  of  impact  was 
extraordinary  and  is  extraordinary. 

O'Hara:    Now  when  you  say  "we"  — 

Breslin:   It's  Pat,  it's  Arlene,  primarily.   And  I'm  sitting  on  the  phone 
with  them  every  day  when  they're  back  there,  so  I'm  sort  of  the 
legitimate  moral  authority  for  all  this.   This  isn't  one  of  my 
"jobs."   I  am  the  disabled  person  who  has  experienced  this  stuff 
in  life,  so  if  I  say  it  makes  no  sense—if  they  don't  build  it 
with  some  access  provisions,  then  there's  no  reason  to  discuss 
it.   So  it  becomes  okay  to  promote  that  position,  because  I 
experienced  the  impact  of  the  absence  of  it  in  my  own  life.   So 
my  moral  authority  really  lent  some  credibility  to  them  in  their 
own  minds  to  do  the  work,  I  think. 

O'Hara:   Was  Ron  Mace  active  in  this  thing  at  that  time? 

Breslin:   Ron  is  a  saint.   Ron  should  be  canonized.   Ron  has  led  the  charge 
on  the  technical  side  of  this  stuff  for  twenty-five,  almost 
thirty  years.   He  wrote  the  North  Carolina—the  first  access  code 
in  the  United  States--he  crafted  this  whole  concept  of  universal 
design,  which  is  what  got  put  in  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act. 
In  my  mind  he  has  made  an  incredible  permanent  contribution  at 
the  technical  level.   So  we  teamed  his  version  of  how  you  can 
actually  make  the  thing  work  with  our  vision  of  what  the 
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overarching  principles  ought  to  be.   The  mental  health  community 
and  the  AIDS  community  and  the  housing  community  in  Washington 
were  working  on  gender  and  age  discrimination  and  kids'  issues, 
primarily,  when  the  amendments  were  originally  conceived.   We 
teamed  with  all  these  folks.   It  was  certainly  a  collective 
effort;  a  lot  of  people  worked  on  all  this  stuff. 

But  we  came  up  with  the  concepts  of  what's  supposed  to  be  in 
the  law.  And  you  also  can't  take  credit  for  it—I'm  sitting  here 
taking  the  credit  for  it—publicly.   You  can  say  you  worked  in 
coalition,  that  you  teamed,  that  you  did  whatever,  but  you  can't 
say,  "We  dreamed  it  up  and  we  made  it  happen."   It's  not  morally 
right.   This  is  a  community  effort.   This  is  an  effort  that 
resulted  from  a  lot  of  forces  coming  together  and  working  toward 
an  agreed-upon  goal.   So  it's  always  been  very  hard  to  kind  of 
own  this  stuff  in  some  very  affirmative  way,  because  you  want  it 
to  be  empowering  in  the  community  in  a  way  that  people  feel  they 
have  some  ownership  and  feel  they  have  some  investment  in  it. 
It's  always  been  hard.   We've  always  demurred  and  said,  "Well, 
yes,  we  participated,  we  contributed."   But  you  know,  we  hammered 
this  crap  out--a  lot  of  it.   We  just  did  [chuckles].   That's  just 
the  way  it  is. 

I'm  telling  that  story  because  I  think  it's  a  point/ 
counterpoint  for  my  life,  for  my  day-to-day  existence,  which  was 
more  concerned  about  whether  we  could  keep  the  money  in  the 
postage  meter  on  the  one  hand  and  sort  of  try  to  conceptualize 
some  of  this  stuff  and  try  to  think  about  it  on  the  other  hand. 
So  my  job  was  utterly  boring,  really,  if  you  think  about  it. 
Utterly  mundane  and  repetitive  and  not  in  any  way  intellectually 
challenging  in  the  same  way  that— the  lawyers  and  the  technical 
people  who  were  really  doing  the  real  work  of  the  place.   But 
they  couldn't  do  it  without  my  trying  to  keep  money  in  the 
postage  meter  [laughs], 

O'Hara:    Your  job  was  boring  but  you  weren't  bored. 

Breslin:   My  strength  in  all  of  this  is  that  I  really  believed  in  the  place 
and  its  people  and  its  mission.   Even  if  I  had  to  do  a  boring  job 
it  was  really  worth  doing.   I  did  a  lot  of  stuff  I  certainly 
didn't  want  to  do  or  didn't  enjoy  doing,  but  I  loved  the  dynamic, 
I  loved  the  ideas.   I  liked  having  a  small  band  against  the 
world.   It  was  energizing.   It  was  interesting.   It  was 
challenging.   So  I  didn't  think  of  myself  as  oppressed  in  my 
management  job.   I  much  more  saw  myself  as  playing  a  critical 
role  on  a  team  that  had  skills  that  complemented  each  other. 

O'Hara:    But  you  did  work  with  the  lawyers  also,  obviously.   You  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  idea. 
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Breslin:   Yes,  constantly.  We  all  talked  on  the  phone  all  the  time.   Every 
day.   Arlene's  office  was  right  across  from  mine  for  years  and 
years,  and  she'd  have  her  feet  up  on  her  desk  yelling  at  me 
[laughter].   She'd  come  running  in  and  say,  "I've  got  so-and-so 
on  the  phone.   We're  making  a  cut,  it's  x.   What  do  you  think?" 
I  think  it  sucks  for  these  twelve  reasons,  or  I  think  it's  a  good 
idea,  or  I  haven't  got  a  clue.   "Why  don't  you  tell  him  you'll 
call  him  back  and  let's  try  to  thrash  it  out?"   I  was  really  not 
at  all  segregated  from  the  process.   They  weren't  worrying  about 
whether  the  payroll  taxes  were  getting  paid;  they  didn't  even 
know  what  that  was.   That's  my_  job  to  worry  about  that  stuff. 

The  fun  part  was  that  it  was  a  small  team  of  people  with 
clearly  delineated  skills  in  areas  that  we  were  good  at,  in  areas 
that  we  had  carved  out  for  ourselves.   It's  very  hard  for  me  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.   The  day  was  fraught  with  400 
questions  about  whether  checks  had  gone  out  and  when  the  auditors 
were  coming  and  what  about  the  alarm  system?   And  400  questions 
about  due  process  issues  and  federal  statutes  that  were  getting 
built.   I  can't  divide  it  up  very  clearly,  and  I  also  felt  that  I 
was  an  important  part  of  the  process.   I  mean,  I  think  I  know  I 
was  an  important  part  of  the  process.   But  my  job  was  not  history 
making;  my  job  was  anything  but  [laughs].   But  it  was  a  lot  of 
fun,  most  of  it.   A  lot  of  it  was  extraordinarily  interesting  and 
intellectually  you  just  stretch  your  mind  around  the  thing  that 
you're  thinking  about—what '  s  the  analysis?   How  do  you  get 
there?  And  that's  the  part  that  was  just  wonderful  to  me. 


Thoughts  on  the  Contradictions  Between  Medical  and  Civil  Rights 
Approaches  to  Disability 


Breslin:   Now  as  I  get  older  and  have  been  cogitating  on  all  of  it  more,  it 
was  really  probably  very  helpful  for  me  that  I  knew  less  rather 
than  more  about  some  things.   I  believed  that  the  movement  had 
caused  this  big  shift  in  social  policy  in  the  U.S.   I  really 
believed  that  was  true.   I  believed  that  the  civil  rights 
strategy  and  approach  was  having  and  would  continue  to  have  a 
permanent  and  lasting  impact  on  people  with  disabilities.   I 
believed  it  fervently.   Now  I  think  that  what  we  did  was  overlay 
it  onto  an  existing  system—overlay  this  civil  rights  model  onto 
an  existing  medical  system  that  still  is  completely  intact.   You 
see,  I  didn't  get  that  exactly  at  the  time,  which  is  fine, 
because  I  just  disregarded  the  old  systems.   They  had  nothing  to 
do  with  me,  I  didn't  interact  with  them.   They  were  systems  to  be 
manipulated  so  people  could  get  their  rent  paid  and  that  was  it. 
And  they  had  no  value  other  than  to  provide  some  basic  levels  of 
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support.   If  anything  the  idea  was  to  try  to  get  them  to  comply 
with  what  you  wanted  them  to  do.   I  didn't  really  understand  that 
they  were  still  in  full  force. 

O'Hara:   When  you  say  "systems,"  what-- 

Breslin:   Social  Security  in  particular.   Workers'  comp.   Medical  rehab. 
All  these  systems  that  most  people  with  disabilities  interact 
with  when  they  don't  interact  with  any  civil  rights  system  at 
all,  unless  something  happens  and  they  want  some  remedy.   They're 
not  part  of  a  political  movement,  they're  not  active  in  a 
disability  community,  they're  just  a  solo  person  with  a 
disability  trying  to  lead  their  lives.   The  systems  that  they 
dealt  with  and  deal  with  are  not  the  civil  rights  systems.   They 
deal  with  these  medical  model  systems  that  are  totally, 
inextricably  intact  to  this  day.   At  the  time,  nine  or  ten  years 
ago,  I  knew  they  were  out  there  but  I  didn't  care  about  them  or 
want  to  know  about  them  or  have  any  interest  in  them  or  care 
about  what  their  impact  was,  because  I  felt  that  the  civil  rights 
model  was  the  only  thing  that  mattered.   It's  a  good  thing  that 
was  my  point  of  view  [chuckles]  because  it  certainly  propelled  me 
in  my  work. 

I  don't  now  think  that  was  a  wrong  point  of  view,  but  I 
think  it  was  probably--!  didn't  have  the  intellectual  leisure  or 
freedom  of  different  day-to-day  responsibilities  to  be  able  to 
sort  it  out  with  that  much  distinction  then.   I  couldn't  see 
these  overlapping  pieces.   I  can  see  them  a  little  more  clearly 
now,  but  I  didn't  then,  and  I  think  it  was  an  advantage  to  me. 

O'Hara:    Can  you  explain  just  a  little  bit  more  how--let's  take  an 

individual  person  who  deals  with  SSI  or  some  medical  model--how 
the  civil  rights  model  would  be  different  for  them  if  that's  what 
they  worked  under  exclusively? 

Breslin:   Well,  it  won't  be  different;  it'll  just  add  on  to  their 

opportunity.   It's  not  instead  of.   But  I  thought  of  it  at  the 
time  as  an  "instead-of"  model.   I  said  the  medical  rehab  model  is 
the  old  one;  this  is  the  new  one.   We  don't  do  that  anymore,  we 
do  this.  Well,  yes  and  no.  We  do  both,  and  we  do  them 
simultaneously,  and  they  are  in  conflict  with  each  other.   The 
perfect  example  of  that,  the  way  that's  playing  out  now  is  a 
completely  fascinating  intellectual  and  policy  problem  that  the 
civil  rights  laws--ADA  in  particular—are  coming  up  right  up 
against,  in  the  courts,  the  medical  model  in  the  following  way: 
if  you  are  a  disabled  employee  and  you  believe  you've  been 
discriminated  against,  you  file  a  complaint  under  the  ADA  against 
your  employer,  and  at  the  same  time  you  go  file  a  workers'  comp 
claim. 
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You're  stating  two  different  things  about  your  condition:  on 
the  one  hand,  under  the  ADA,  you  say,  "I  am  qualified  for  the  job 
with  accommodation  which  wasn't  provided,"  if  that's  the 
situation.   At  the  same  time  you're  saying,  "I  can't  work  because 
I  have  a  disability."  The  courts  are  going,  "Huh?"  We're 
saying,  of  course,  that  those  are  two  different  statutes  and  two 
different  statutory  schemes  and  two  different  purposes  and  blah 
blah  to  no  avail,  because  the  courts  are  saying,  "I  am  sorry. 
This  is  disingenuous.   You're  lying.   It  doesn't  matter  about  the 
statutory  schemes;  you're  lying  in  these  situations."   So  it's  a 
perfect  example  of  how  these  systems  are  colliding  in  terms  of 
policy  goals  and  in  terms  of  definition  of  disability.   The  old 
one's  tied  to  "disability  means  you  can't  work",  and  the  new 
one's  tied  to  "disability  means  you  can  work  if  your  playing 
field  is  level." 


A  Voice  in  Articulating  Issues  and  Solutions:  "What  More  on  Earth 
Can  You  Ask  for  in  Life?" 


Breslin:   Anyway,  I  think  that  it  was  very  good  not  to  have  thought  those 
systems  made  any  difference--!  think  it  was  good  not  to  have 
cared  about  them,  because  it  allowed  this  kind  of  fanaticism 
about  this  one  thing  that  was  necessary  to  keep  moving  down  the 
road.   It  was  an  incredibly  interesting  and  intellectual 
challenge  to  think  about  this  stuff  at  each  step  of  the  way, 
regardless  of  whether  it  was  a  lawsuit  or  a  policy  issue.   It's 
always  a  give  and  take.   You  give  something  to  get  something. 
And  when  you're  negotiating  legislative  language  it's  not  always 
in  some  kind  of  rarefied  intellectual  environment;  it's  usually 
about  interest  groups.   You're  giving  something  to  get  something. 
It's  a  negotiation.   It  was  always  fascinating  to  try  to  figure 
it  out. 

It  was  incredibly  interesting  to  me  to  participate,  to  be  in 
an  environment  where  you  could  talk  about  this  stuff,  where  you 
could  stretch  your  brain  around  these  questions,  around  these 
challenging  issues.   Arlene,  whom  I  adore  as  I've  said  many 
times,  and  who  I  think  is  absolutely  brilliant,  you  could  see  her 
sitting  at  the  table  and  you'd  see  her  go  off.   She'd  just 
disappear  from  the  table;  you'd  see  her  eyes  glaze  over,  and 
she'd  be  thinking  and  thinking  and  the  brain  would  be  working, 
and  then  she'd  say,  "I've  got  it!   I've  got  it!"  She  would  snap 
her  fingers  and  stand  up  and  tuck  a  leg  up  under  her  and  sit  down 
in  her  chair  and  she'd  say,  "Listen  to  this.   I  think  I've  got 
it."  The  synergy  of  the  conversation  and  the  process  of  thinking 
about  issues  —  it  was  like  this  wonderful  little  hatchery--a 
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little  brain  trust  that  really  got  brought  to  bear  on  some  very 
tricky  issues,  some  of  which  we  made  the  wrong  cuts  on, 
interestingly  enough,  and  didn't  know  until  now. 

It's  been  a  completely  fascinating  learning  process  for  me. 
It's  evolutionary,  which  is  the  interesting  thing  about  the 
movement,  about  the  legal  issues  —  the  legal  issues  are  so 
interesting.   They  are  evolutionary;  they  absolutely  are.  My 
interest  in  the  thing  and  my  own  personal  participation  and 
commitment  and  contribution  and  whatever  really  flows  from  this 
idea  that  it's  just  so  challenging,  some  of  the  conceptual 
issues.   To  be  able  to  actually  have  a  voice  in  articulating 
those  issues  —  and  in  some  cases  some  solutions— has  been  like  a 
gift.   You  can't  think  about  it  any  other  way.   I  don't  care  that 
I  was  buying  toilet  paper.   I  was  also  able  to  participate  in 
this  kind  of  rarefied  environment  that  was  dealing  with  stuff 
that  was  completely  new.  What  more  on  earth  can  you  ask  for  in 
life?   It  was  just  a  terrific  opportunity. 


DREDF  versus  the  Traditional  Education  Community;  The  Handicapped 
Children's  Protection  Act,  1986 


Breslin:   The  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  was  a  terrific  victory  for  the 
civil  rights  community  because  it  really  was  a  function  of  group 
efforts  to  solve  a  problem.   Let  me  say  just  one  thing  about  the 
Handicapped  Children's  Protection  Act,  which  I  don't  think  I've 
talked  about  before. 

O'Hara:    No,  you  haven't. 

Breslin:   This  is  another  example  of  trying  to  wrap  your  brain  around  a 

really  tough  issue.   This  is  an  example  of  DREDF  being  viewed  as 
the  community  fanatic  on  the  one  hand,  and  every  other  body  on 
the  other  side  of  this  issue.   I  love  this  issue  for  that  reason, 
because  they  all  thought  we  were  nuts.   The  Handicapped 
Children's  Protection  Act  was  a  piece  of  federal  legislation  that 
was  conjured  up  in  response  to  a  bad  U.S.  Supreme  Court  case. 
It's  a  technical  problem,  but  the  issue  was  that  if  you  are  a 
parent  of  a  child  with  a  disability  who  brings  a  due  process 
action  against  the  school  district  under  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act,  you  were  not  going  to  be  entitled  to 
any  fee  reimbursement  for  your  representative  because  of  the 
impact  of  this  Supreme  Court  case. 

Now  everybody  said  you're  not  supposed  to  get  fees  for  your 
attorney  representative  in  due  process  proceeding  up  to  going  to 
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court  —  if  they're  administrative  proceedings  you're  not  entitled 
to  them.   Everybody  said,  "Why  would  you  do  that?   That  makes  no 
sense.   Why  would  you  want  to  do  that?  That  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  purpose  of  these  administrative  proceedings."  Before  you  get 
into  a  court  setting  where  you've  got  lawyers  representing  you, 
and  fees  building  up,  you  want  to  have  this  period  where 
negotiation  goes  back  and  forth  with  the  parent  having  a  certain 
amount  of  rights  under  the  law  to  advance  their  own  cause  that 
they  need  to  through  the  administrative  steps. 

The  big  issue  was  that  you  could  have  recouped  fees  under 
504  before  this  bad  Supreme  Court  case.   It  was  like  we  lost 
something;  it's  not  like  we're  trying  to  ask  for  something  new. 
We  had  lost  something.   So  we  wanted  to  able  to  get  back  to  where 
we  were,  so  that  parents  would  be  able  to  get  fee  reimbursement 
in  the  administrative  stages  of  a  claim  against  the  school 
district,  the  theory  being  that  the  way  in  which  parents  can 
activate  their  children's  rights  under  the  federal  special  ed  law 
is  largely  centered  in  this  administrative  arena:  the  IEP 
[Individualized  Education  Program]  process,  the  appeal  process  if 
you  don't  like  the  kid's  placement,  and  so  on.   Parents  really 
relied  on  that  process  for  getting  what  they  wanted,  and  that  was 
where  most  of  the  contentious  interaction  occurred  between 
families  and  the  school  district  representatives.   It  was  there 
when  they  needed  help.   Very  few  parents  actually  went  to  court; 
most  of  them  either  settled  or  backed  off  during  this 
administrative  process. 


Breslin:   Let  me  conclude  this  portion  quickly.   The  idea  that  we  conjured 
up  was  to  introduce  a  piece  of  legislation  that  would  provide 
attorney  fees  to  parents.   Since  they  had  been  lost  in  the 
Supreme  Court  cases,  the  only  solution  was  to  legislate  them  back 
into  existence.   The  process  was  an  extraordinary  process  because 
it  pitted  DREDF  against  —  or  we  pitted  ourselves  —  against  the 
traditional  education  community  and  the  traditional  disability 
education  community.   There  were  many,  many  organizations  that  do 
nothing  but  special  ed  policy  work.   They  couldn't  believe  that 
we  were  suggesting  this.   They  really  couldn't  believe  it.   It 
was  a  practically  violent  interaction  between  their 
representatives  and  us  and  the  legislative  staff,  because  they 
thought  that  it  was  the  most  destructive,  purposeless  effort.   We 
were  making  this  case  that  it  was  completely  essential  to 
guarantee  fees.   The  history  we  have  in  regard  to  civil  rights 
laws  is  that  if  you  win  you  get  your  attorney's  fees  paid  by  the 
side  that  lost.   That's  the  tradition.   This  was  the  great  gap  in 
the  application  of  that  principle. 
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O'Hara:   Why  did  they  think  opposite? 

Breslin:   Because  they  really  believed  that  the  administrative  process 

shouldn't  be  subject  to  this  fee  provision,  even  though  there  had 
been  some  history  of  it  in  504.   If  you  filed  a  complaint  and 
then  went  to  court,  you  could  get  your  attorney  fee  time  paid  for 
the  time  that  that  complaint  was  in  process.   But  they  really 
felt  that  it  undermined  the  autonomy  of  districts,  that  it  was 
too  burdensome,  that  it  wasn't  a  legitimate  civil  rights  argument 
because  that  kind  of  process  hadn't  really  been  applied  in  the 
administrative  arena;  it  was  applicable  primarily  in  the 
litigation  arena. 

O'Hara:   Would  this  then  prevent  some  parents  from  being  able  to— 

Breslin:   Sure.   That  was  our  argument.   That  was  the  argument  of  everybody 
who  worked  on  this  thing  that  was  on  our  side.   They  said  this  is 
ridiculous;  these  proceedings  are  like  mini-trials.   If  you  can't 
get  representation,  you're  going  to  lose.   If  you're  poor,  you're 
not  well  educated,  you  can't  self-train,  you  can't  advocate  for 
yourself,  you  can't  win  a  trial;  that's  what  these  proceedings 
are  like.   The  argument  is  that  just  as  the  fee  provision  was 
supposed  to  level  the  field  particularly  for  racial  minorities 
and  people  who  didn't  have  access  to  courts  and  money  and  private 
attorneys,  it  would  so  level  the  field  in  relation  to  parents 
trying  to  exercise  their  rights  under  IDEA  [Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act,  formerly  Education  of  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act].   It  seemed  perfectly  logical.   It  was  a  perfectly 
sensible  approach,  except  it  was  violently  opposed.   It's 
completely  fascinating.   It  was  a  little-known,  arcane  statute 
that  you  had  to  be  in  the  field  to  know  about. 

O'Hara:    Is  this  the  Handicapped  Children's  Education  Act? 

Breslin:   This  is  the  Handicapped  Children's  Protection  Act.   It  amends 
IDEA,  the  big  special  ed  law.   And  it's  just  this  little  tiny 
thing;  it's  four  or  five  paragraphs.   And  Jesus,  it  was  so 
contentious . 

O'Hara:    Were  you  in  the  middle  of  it? 

Breslin:   No,  I  was  certainly  not  in  the  middle  of  it.   I  had  almost 
nothing  to  contribute  other  than  a  basic  belief  that  the 
principle  made  sense  to  me.   I  understood  the  arguments.   But  the 
thing  that  was  so  interesting  to  me  about  it  was  that  from  a 
DREDF  perspective  it  pitted  this  little  band  of  people—three  or 
four  of  us  —  against  this  entire  organized  education  community. 
We  just  stood  firm  on  the  thing.   The  logistical  or  factual 
turning  point  occurred  when  Arlene— I  have  these  visions  of 
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O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


O'Hara: 
Breslin: 
O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


Arlene  with  her  stuff  flying  out  of  her  bag  and  her  hair  flying 
behind  her--comes  running  in  the  office  one  morning  and  she  says, 
"I've  got  it,  I've  got  it,  I've  figured  it  out!"   That  usually 
means  some  perfectly  tiny  brilliant  little  twist  on  something 
that's  going  to  make  it  work. 

She  had  discovered  this  case  called  Gaslight  that  had 
established  the  right  in  another  context  for  fee  reimbursement  in 
an  administrative  process.   It  was  one  little  federal  court  case, 
but  it  turned  the  tide.   Nobody  figured  it  out,  and  nobody--they 
were  saying,  "You're  asking  for  something  that's  never  been  done 
before."  And  not  only  had  it  been  done  before,  but  there  was  a 
litigation  matter  that  had  substantiated  the  legitimacy  of  that 
strategy.   She  just  hurled  it  in  their  faces,  and  they  couldn't 
do  anything  but  capitulate  on  it,  because  that  argument  fell 
apart:  "It  hasn't  been  done,  and  therefore  can't  be  done."   She 
just  slid  this  in,  and  it  turned  the  tide. 

But  the  thing  that  was  so  interesting  is  that  this  was  the 
first  piece  of  legislation  where  we  stood  alone.   Every  other 
piece  of  legislation,  we  had  been  teamed  with  somebody--with  the 
civil  rights  community,  with  the  housing  access  community,  with 
somebody.   But  this  one  we  did  alone.   This  was  us  against 
everybody  [laughs]. 

Was  this  the  act  that  you  did  your  research  on? 

Yes.   Actually  I  got  a  Switzer  Fellowship  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
to  try  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  fee  provision,  to 
measure  whether  it  influenced  outcomes  in  special  ed  processes, 
whether  it  increased  parental  participation  and  improved 
education  opportunities  for  kids,  which  of  course  we  believe  that 
it  does.   It's  a  little  harder  to  prove  it,  because  of  the  way  in 
which  the  data  is  gathered  and  confidentiality  issues  and  so  on. 
That  was  very  contentious  in  the  reauthorization  process  of  IDEA, 
because  the  school  districts  desperately  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Still? 

Oh,  yes. 

Has  it  been  used? 

Yes,  it's  absolutely  been  used.   But  the  thing  is  that  what's 
also  happened  is  that  districts  will  roll  on  an  issue,  because 
they  don't  want  to  deal  with  paying  fees.   We're  contending  that 
there's  improved  resolution  of  issues  before  they  get  to  a  point 
where  fees  start  to  accrue,  because  districts  don't  want  to  pay 
them.   So  it's  serving  as  a  deterrent. 
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O'Hara:    Very  interesting. 

Breslin:   In  cases  where  fees  are  coming- -what ' s  happening  is  that  the 

easier  issues  are  staying  where  they  ought  to  be,  which  is  in  the 
negotiation  stages,  and  the  really  tougher  issues,  the  really 
more  complicated  policy-level  issues,  are  going  to  the  courts. 
That's  sort  of  the  way  it's  supposed  to  be,  I  think.   The  fees 
have  really  helped  to  divide  issues  into  big  ones  and  little  ones 
or  non-issues  and  real  issues,  or  issues  that  shouldn't  be—where 
a  kid  might  have  been  kept  out  of  something  before  the  fee 
provision,  but  now  they  just  don't  fight  it  because  it's  cheaper 
to  do  it. 

The  point  was  that  all  this  was  going  on  in  the  middle  of 
this  financial  crisis  [laughter].   We  were  ten  years  younger;  it 
was  all  a  lot  easier.   As  I  say,  my  personal  role  was  very,  very 
small  in  that  process--just  the  process  of  talking  through  the 
various  perspectives.   Subsequently,  Jane  West,  Lowell  Weicker's 
former  staff  director,  did  her  Ph.D.  thesis  on  this  topic,  and 
she  interviewed  all  the  players  and  she  traced  the  development  of 
the  statute  from  its  conceptual  inception  to  enactment.   Of  all 
the  things  that  the  organizations  worked  on,  this  is  the  one  that 
everybody  really  adores,  because  it's  this  perfect  example  of  "up 
against  the  wall";  you're  right  up  against  the  wall  and  you're 
right.   And  it's  possible  to  win  in  that  situation. 

O'Hara:    Is  she  going  to  publish  this?   Or  is  it  published? 

Breslin:   It's  in  the  Ph.D.  publication—the  library,  or  whatever  it  is.   I 
have  a  couple  of  copies  of  my  own,  because  I  just  like  all  of  the 
references.   She  sets  it  out,  too.   She's  neutral  in  her  point  of 
view,  obviously,  and  she  lays  out  the  various  perspectives  from 
the  various  sides.   There's  great,  great  quotes  from  Major  Owen 
and  all  these  legislators  when  they  finally  got  into  it,  about 
equity  and  fairness  and  "How  can  you  expect  a  parent  to  prepare 
for  a  trial?   It's  a  travesty,  and  it's  necessary  for  these 
provisions  to  be  enacted  because  it's  only  the  right  thing  to 
do."   [laughter]   I  loved  it. 


Disturbing  Conflict  Within  DREDF 


Breslin:   Toward  '88  we  were  relatively  level  keel  in  terms  of  our 

financial  situation.   The  next  phase  certainly  had  an  impact  on 
me  personally.   It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  direction  of  the 
organization  and  also  a  lot  to  do  with  my  personal  sense  of 
belonging  to  the  movement  and  trying  to  resolve  various  power 
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issues.   I  got  a  call  from  somebody  who  had  been  doing  public 
interest  work  in  San  Francisco,  a  guy  named  Sid  Wolinsky- -whose 
name  you  may  know- -saying  he  was  leaving  the  firm  he  had  been 
with  for  many  years,  Public  Advocates.   The  state  in  which  he  was 
leaving  was  not  completely  clear  to  me,  but  he  was  leaving.   He 
planned  to  take  up  a  disability  rights  practice.   This  was 
revealed  over  three  or  four  conversations,  but  basically  he  said 
he  wanted  to  come  to  DREDF.   Either  he  was  going  to  do  that  or  he 
was  going  to  open  up  a  phop  down  the  street  and  compete.   I  could 
take  my  pick  because  he  was  going  to  do  one  or  the  other. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  know  what  the  right  move  was. 
This  was  a  really  challenging  moment  personally  and 
organizationally.   The  DREDF  board,  thank  God,  at  that  stage  was 
very  active  in  trying  to  figure  out  the  right  thing  to  do.   In 
the  end  we  decided  that  he  should  come  on  board  but  his  level  of 
authority  should  be  contained,  which  of  course  was  completely 
impossible:  the  guy  doesn't  get  contained. 

It's  important  to  say  that  Sid  has  been  a  very  successful 
litigator  in  the  public  interest  world  for  twenty  years  in  the 
Bay  Area.   A  very  smart  guy.   Ambitious.   Under  the  right 
circumstances  he  could  certainly  bring  some  advantages  to  the 
organization.   Anyway,  he  came  on  board  as  the  director  of  the 
clinical  legal  education  program.   We,  with  him,  wrote  a  grant  to 
the  Department  of  Education,  the  first  federal  money  we  actually 
even  considered  taking  since  the  last  round  of  federal  dollars, 
to  teach  a  disability  law  course  at  Bay  Area  law  schools  and 
offer  a  clinical  program  to  students.   His  salary  would  get  paid 
out  of  the  grant,  and  part  of  other  people's  salary,  to  run  the 
course  and  to  supervise  students  doing  litigation  in  the  office. 

So  we  brought  him  on,  and  there  were  definitely  pluses  and 
minuses  in  the  arrangement.   I  think  that  culturally  it  was  a 
marriage  made  in  hell.   We  were  never  on  the  same  page  about 
priorities,  what  was  important  and  what  we  should  be  doing.   That 
was  the  downside.   The  upside  was  that  the  guy  was  a  prodigious 
litigator  and  actually  started  generating  attorney  fees  at  an 
astonishing  pace,  which  of  course  added  to  our  ability  to  do  more 
litigation  and  also  pay  for  our  programs  that  had  no  specific 
funding. 

DREDF  had  already  been  doing  some  litigation,  hadn't  it? 

We  always  did  selective  litigation,  but  we  rarely  did  services 
litigation,  which  was  Bob's  legacy,  because  he  felt  that  it 
detracted  from  policy  development,  which  it  does.   It's  a  cut 
off  -the-nose-to-spite-the-f  ace  kind  of  issue  because  it's  also 
the  source  of  potential  income.   In  an  organization  like  DREDF, 
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in  any  kind  of  public  interest  organization,  you  have  to  balance 
the  litigation  caseload  and  the  enormous  amount  of  personal  hours 
and  demands  that  are  made  on  people  with  the  financial  need.   And 
also  the  impact  side.   We  would  always  pick  litigation  that 
nobody  else  would  do,  that  was  cutting  edge  or  controversial, 
that  we  felt  nobody  else  could  pursue  successfully.   Arlene 
particularly  did  appellate  and  wrote  amicus  briefs  for  the 
Supreme  Court.   But  we  had  done  little  services  litigation. 
Sid's  focus  was  not  law  reform.   DREDF's  focus  had  always  been 
law  reform;  we  didn't  want  to  be  a  law  firm.   We  wanted  to  be  a 
policy  organization  that  used  law  as  a  policy  reform  tool.   His 
focus  was  services  litigation  and  making  money,  which  can  be  used 
for  other  things.   So  our  position  was,  Fine,  as  long  as  we  hold 
control  over  the  income  we  can  dedicate  it  to  programs  and  other 
things  that  we  think  are  important. 

It  was  a  difficult  period  for  all  of  us  because  we  just  had 
too  many  cultural  conflicts,  personality  differences,  and 
differences  of  view  about  what  was  important  and  what  wasn't 
important . 

O'Hara:    Aside  from  the  purpose  of  the  litigation? 

Breslin:   Yes.   Just  very  serious  conflicts.   I  suppose  I  could  have 

figured  out  what  to  do  about  it,  but  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  trying 
to  be  objective,  because  he  brought  several  important  things  to 
the  organization.   One  of  them  is  the  message  that  you  could 
actually  litigate  and  make  money,  though  not  your  sole  source  of 
income,  but  it  can  supplement  your  financial  base.   To  me,  from 
the  perspective  of  struggling  so  long,  it  was  very  seductive  that 
you  could  maybe  make  10  or  15  or  20  percent  of  your  operating 
budget  on  fees.   That  means  theoretically  you're  making  money  on 
the  work  you  do  as  opposed  to  not  making  money  on  work  you  do 
[chuckles] . 

That  was  an  important  contribution,  I  think,  to  the  culture 
of  DREDF  on  the  one  hand.   On  the  other  hand,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  maintain  control  of  the  direction  of  the  litigation 
and  very  difficult  to  maintain  control  of  the  organization's 
public  image.   There  was  too  much  testosterone,  that's  all 
[laughter].   But  in  all  fairness  he  certainly  did  bring  a 
tremendous  amount  of  energy.  Not  a  particular  commitment,  1 
think,  to  the  core  issues,  but  some  frenetic  excitement  over  the 
possibility  of  a  new  playing  field  on  which  to  chalk  up 
victories.   I  think  he  also—in  all  fairness  to  the  guy,  helped 
people  in  the  organization  hone  their  litigation  skills.   He  just 
wasn't  interested  in  working  on  the  ideas  and  issues.   Litigation 
was  certainly  a  missing  element  organizationally  that  he  brought 
to  the  table,  and  I  think  people's  skill  levels  increased  because 
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O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


of  it.   He  certainly  did  help  me  hone  my  view  of  litigators! 
They  appear  to  all  be  basically  very  bright,  very  intelligent  mad 
dogs.   They  have  a  certain  temperamental  approach  to  life,  and 
winning.   You  need  them.   They're  a  necessity  in  the  corporate 
world  and  an  organization  like  DREDF. 

Still,  it  was  a  very  hard  time  because  we  were  not  a  good 
match.  We  were  constantly  thrashing  out  issues  in  which  we  were 
in  conflict.   Then  of  course  in  1988  the  ADA  was  introduced,  just 
exactly  at  the  same  moment  we  were  undertaking  this  new 
arrangement  with  Sid.   Between  '88  and  "90  was  an  extraordinary 
couple  of  years,  trying  to  hold  together  what  was  going  on  with 
the  organization  locally  and  still  lead  this  legislative  charge. 
It's  a  two-year  period  that's  worth  focusing  on  all  by  itself. 

There  were  a  number  of  organizational  and  legal  issues  that 
came  up  in  addition  to  the  ADA  during  this  period  too  that  are 
worth  talking  about  a  little  bit.   But  in  terms  of  my  personal 
state  at  that  point,  I  think  I  developed  an  understanding  of  my 
own  limits.   I  bumped  up  against  my  own  inability  to  figure  out  a 
way  to  get  something  done—which  has  always  been  a  strength.   The 
environment  in  that  organization  when  Sid  was  there  was  difficult 
and  uncomfortable  for  me.   It  could  be  divisive  and  at  the  same 
time  charged  with  disrespect  at  one  level  and  power  struggle  at 
another.   It's  taken  me  a  long  time  to  figure  out  that  I  can  do 
other  things,  and  that  that  particular  set  of  circumstances  did 
not  take  best  advantage  of  my  skills.   I  think  we  got  through  it 
unscathed  pretty  much,  and  I  think  all  of  us  pulled  together  to 
try  to  resolve  some  of  the  issues,  but  it  was  a  very  conflictual 
period.   I  think  we  managed  to  take  from  it  most  of  what  was 
advantageous.   I  think  the  ADA  clearly  stands  as  a  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  whatever  was  going  on  in  Berkeley  didn't  matter 
particularly  anyway. 

Did  you  find  it  personally  demoralizing  to  be  in  this  situation? 

Yes,  I've  never  ever  been  able  to  resolve  in  my  own  mind  what  I 
should  have  done  or  could  have  done  or  might  have  done.   I've 
revisited  it  a  lot.   Sid  brought  a  lot  of  things  to  the 
organization  that  were  good  in  the  end,  but  I  think  we  could  have 
gotten  there  some  other  way  [laughs].   We  could  have  declined  to 
join  with  someone  whose  style  was  so  in  conflict  with  ours;  we 
could  have  figured  out  some  other  way.   This  is  a  good  example  of 
how  it  might  have  been  better  organizationally  when  we  were 
confronted  with  that  situation  if  I  had  actually  been  an 
attorney.   I  think  I  may  have  been  able  to  see  solutions  that  I 
couldn't  see  because  I  wasn't  one.   I  mean,  there  were  plenty  of 
DREDF  attorneys  around;  none  of  them  were  any  smarter  than  I  was 
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about  what  to  do  [laughter].   But  maybe  it  would  have  given  me 
this  extra  push. 

My  weakness  was  that  I  didn't  really  understand  you  could 
actually  make  a  living  on  fees.   It  never  occurred  to  us  that  we 
could  actually  set  up  some  kind  of  litigation  unit,  make  money 
off  of  it,  and  still  be  true  to  the  mission.  We  didn't  think 
about  it,  because  there  was  so  much  policy  work  that  needed  to  be 
done  with  the  skills  and  time  that  were  available.   As  I  have 
said,  in  all  fairness,  he  brought  that  to  the  organization.   But 
it  was  one  hell  of  a  high  price  for  me  to  pay  emotionally  and 
intellectually  to  be  in  that  environment.   It  was  a  learning 
experience. 

O'Hara:    How  did  it  end? 

Breslin:   Sid  was  there  from  '88  to  '92,  I  think.   He  got  a  Fulbright  in 

"91  and  went  off  for  a  year  or  ten  months  to  Prague.   Before  that 
we  had  been  having  our  disagreements,  our  areas  of  discontent. 
His  was  largely  that  he  didn't  have  control  over  the  fees  that  he 
was  earning  in  cases,  because  we  used  them  to  run  our  other 
programs.   He  wanted  to  funnel  the  fees  back  into  litigation,  and 
we  wanted  to  spread  them  across  all  the  programs.   That  was  the 
basic  bone  of  contention. 

So  he  got  his  Fulbright  and  left  for  Prague  to  start  a 
disability  program  there.   He  told  us  he  was  planning  to  return. 
He  also  told  us  he  was  discontented  with  our  lack  of  willingness 
to  make  litigation  a  discrete  unit  that  had  control  over  its  own 
money.   For  us  the  whole  purpose  of  doing  litigation  was  to  pay 
for  the  programs  we  couldn't  raise  money  for.   He  had  a  different 
view.   He  left  saying  that  he  was  going  to  return.   In  the  course 
of  his  time  in  Prague  he  founded  a  new  organization,  and  never 
told  us  about  it.   We  found  out  about  it  by  happenstance  because 
someone  he  had  approached  to  be  a  board  member  asked  us  what  was 
going  on.   That's  how  we  found  out.   So  we  challenged  him. 
Eventually,  he  admitted  that  was  what  he  had  done.   Clearly  we 
were  having  a  parting  of  ways.   He  went  off  to  run  his  own 
litigation  program  in  disability  which  he's  still  doing  now  in 
Oakland.   It  was  a  tremendous  relief  to  me,  but  I  think  his  level 
of  energy  is  important.   He  was  replaced  by  somebody  who  was 
culturally  much  more  compatible  with  the  office,  but  who  also  had 
a  very  strong  sense  of  DREDF  as  a  movement  organization  as  well 
as  how  to  manage  big  cases  and  push  the  fee  issues. 

We  made  a  transition  that  replicated  the  fee  outcome  without 
the  divisiveness  in  the  office  that  had  been  so  difficult.   I'm 
not  sure  this  is  even  appropriate  to  discuss,  but  he  would  do 
some  incredible  things.   He  would  tell  people  he  was  the 
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executive  director  of  the  organization,  and  that  would  appear  in 
the  newspaper.   He  would  leave  the  uncorrected  impression  that  he 
had  founded  the  organization,  and  that  would  appear  in  the 
newspaper.   Reporters  would  call  and  say,  "I  want  to  talk  to  Sid. 
I  understand  he  founded  the  organization.   We  want  to  get  some 
insight  from  him  about--."  I  was  putting  out  brush  fires  all  the 
time—not  particularly  wanting  to  promote  myself,  which  was  my 
weakness.   I'd  say,  "I  am  the  executive  director  of  the 
organization.   I  founded  it  with  several  other  people;  he 
didn't."  I  was  in  this  defensive  mode.   He  would  just  take  and 
take  and  not  credit  anybody  and  be  disrespectful  of  people's 
accomplishments  and  experiences.   It  was  not  fun. 

But  the  legacy,  he  left  a  legacy  that  was  productive.   The 
one  thing  I  certainly  learned  from  it  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
ways  to  get  things  done,  so  take  advantage  of  whatever  people 
have  to  offer  about  alternatives.   I  think  probably  some 
comparable  thing  is  going  to  come  up  organizationally  about  the 
international  work.   It's  coming  up  now.   Not  confrontationally, 
not  about  personality,  but  in  terms  of  trying  to  have  some  vision 
about  a  new  area  to  be  working  in.   It's  very  easy  to  keep  doing 
the  same  things  over  and  over  again,  particularly  in  civil  rights 
where  there's  just  a  constant,  neverending  need  to  be  refining 
and  defending.   I  also  think  we  need  to  be  thinking  about  the 
international  arena  a  little  more  assertively  rather  than  just 
reacting  to  it. 

O'Hara:   You  mean  establishing  some  sort  of  DREDF  in  other  countries? 

Breslin:   No,  I  mean  being  mindful  of  what's  going  on  in  other  places  in  a 
more  proactive  way.   Many  of  us  are  doing  international  travel 
now  because  there  are  legislative  initiatives  in  many  countries. 
We're  just  reacting  to  requests  for  assistance;  we're  not 
assertively  looking  at  opportunities  and  trying  to  have  a 
specific  impact.   We  have  a  lot  to  offer.   Once  you  figure  out 
where  some  of  these  places  are,  in  terms  of  policy,  it's  possible 
to  offer  some  consultation  on  specific  technical  issues  that 
would  help  prevent  a  lot  of  the  same  mistakes.   We've  been  doing 
it  ad  hoc,  rather  than  in  any  organized  way.   I  think  it's 
probably  an  area  that  we  have  to  look  at  more  proactively.   The 
situations  are  not  exactly  analogous,  but  I  think  this  is  a 
matter  of  having  some  vision.   I  think  my  personal  weakness  was 
being  so  focused  on  the  day-to-day  issues,  the  survival  issues;  I 
couldn't  apply  myself  to  the  other  ways  of  getting  things  done. 
It  was  interesting,  in  retrospect  now--five  or  six  years  later-- 
I'm  able  to  think  about  it  more  objectively,  and  think  about  its 
broader  implication. 
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XI   THE  AMERICANS  WITH  DISABILITIES  ACT  [ADA],  1990:  COMPLEX 
PROCESS  BUILT  ON  EXPERIENCE  OVER  TIME 

[Interview  9:  December  11,  1997]  ## 


Gaps  in  Legal  Protections,  1980s,  and  the  Need  for  a  Presence  in 
Washington 


O'Hara:    Let's  go  back  to  1980.   I  think  that  was  when  you  established  the 
Washington  office  for  DREDF.   Why  did  you  do  that? 

Breslin:   You're  asking  the  near  impossible  here  for  me  to  remember  what 
happened  in  1980  [laughs].   We  opened  the  Washington  office  in 
1981--although  I  have  imperfect  memory  about  dates  these  days- 
following  a  meeting,  which  we've  talked  about  earlier,  in  the  Bay 
Area  of  national  civil  rights  leaders.   That  meeting  was  pivotal 
in  terms  of  helping  DREDF  identify  the  most  important  issues  in 
the  disability  legal  movement  that  would  be  the  focus  of  our 
mission  since  then.   Though  I  think  we  really  knew  what  those 
issues  were  and  what  that  focus  ought  to  be.   It  was  helpful  to 
have  these  civil  rights  leaders  convene  and  talk  about  what  they 
thought  was  important  from  the  perspective  of  having  worked  on 
civil  rights  issues  for  so  many  years. 

We  opened  the  Washington  office  because  it  was  absolutely 
clear  that  in  order  to  achieve  a  long-range  law  reform  agenda  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  presence  in  the  place  where  decisions  are 
made  about  the  development  of  legislation  and  about  the 
development  of  policy.   Obviously  that's  in  Washington.   All  of 
the  major  activities  that  have  gone  on  in  terms  of  national  law 
reform,  of  course,  take  place  there  —  and  certainly  in  disability 
in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.   They've  taken  place  in 
Congress  and  in  the  executive  agencies  that  implement  the  various 
laws,  so  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  presence  there. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  great  deal  going  on  in  disability, 
but  it  was  largely  in  the  areas  of  rehabilitation  and  funding  for 
various  kinds  of  benefit  programs.   Most  of  the  disability 
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organizations,  when  they  were  disability-specific  like  Easter 
Seals  and  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  and  the  Association 
for  Retarded  Citizens,  worked  on  programmatic  funding.   They  were 
not  focused  on  a  civil  rights  agenda.   One  of  the  early  coalition 
organizations  in  disability,  the  American  Coalition  of  Citizens 
with  Disabilities  [ACCD],  was  having  its  last  days  at  a  point 
when  DREDF  opened  its  office,  as  1  recall.  Actually,  I  can't 
remember  when  ACCD  folued  its  tent,  but  it  was  at  about  the  same 
time  DREDF  was  opening  its  office.   They  had  certainly  tried  to 
work  on  a  broad-based  reform  agenda  that  included  some  civil 
rights  work  and  also  included  some  benefits  and  programmatic 
funding  issues.   But  there  really  was  not  a  single  entity  in 
Washington  that  was  focusing  solely  on  the  disability  civil 
rights  agenda.   A  lot  of  people  had  various  interests  in  bits  and 
pieces  of  it,  and  it  was  on  the  table,  but  it  was  not  the  sole 
focus  of  a  single  organization. 

So  we  opened  the  Washington  office--!  believe  I've  talked 
about  this  before  —  and  we  did  so  with  the  assistance  of  Evan 
Kemp,  who  basically  let  us  use  the  front  room  of  his  two-room 
office.   We  ran  the  Washington  office  out  of  that  space  for  quite 
some  time.   The  idea  of  a  Washington  office  really  means  that  we 
had  a  presence  there  and  that  the  staff  were  able  to  come  in  and 
out  and  meet  with  Congress  members  and  talk  about  issues  and 
really  work  for  various  reforms.   Of  course,  as  soon  as  we  opened 
that  office  the  issues  that  became  the  primary  issues  were  the 
ones  that  had  been  identified  by  the  meeting  of  civil  rights 
leaders,  which  was  the  need  to,  at  all  costs,  hold  on  to  the 
gains  that  had  been  made  in  relation  to  Section  504  of  the  Rehab 
Act.   From  there,  of  course,  the  work  that  was  done  in  that 
office—when  I  say  "that  office"  that  means  Pat  Wright,  who  was 
governmental  affairs  director  from  the  beginning.   Every  one  of 
us  cycled  in  and  out  there  as  we  were  working  on  various  issues. 
The  first  issue  was  preserving  504  as  the  Reagan  Administration 
began  to  undercut.   That  was  the  impetus  for  establishing  the 
office. 

O'Hara:   And  then  as  other  pieces  of  legislation  came  along  that  office 
worked  on  those.   The  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  was  in  the 
eighties,  wasn't  it? 

Breslin:   Yes,  the  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  was  enacted  in  the  mid- 
eighties,  but  it  was  almost  a  five-year  fight  to  reverse  a 
negative  Supreme  Court  decision  which  had  come  down  at  the  same 
time.   I  think  the  Washington  office  history  is  both  the  story 
about  personalities  and  also  DREDF  having  made  very  strong 
inroads  with  the  civil  rights  community.   I'm  sure  we've  covered 
this  ground  before,  but  the  Washington  office  itself  is  not 
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O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


really  the  story.   The  story  is  the  work  that  was  done  to 
establish  disability  as  an  accepted  legitimate  civil  rights  issue 
within  the  broader  civil  rights  community.   That  was  part  of  that 
work.   The  sequence  of  events  in  that  office  or  the  national 
policy  work,  which  isn't  embodied  in  a  space  but  is  embodied  in 
the  accomplishments  of  the  organization  overall,  include  this 
idea  of  establishing  legitimacy  for  disability  issues  within  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

We  fought  this  fight  to  preserve  Section  504  when  the  Reagan 
Administration  was  attempting  to  undercut  it,  which  was  a 
successful  fight.   But  the  next  series  of  issues  are  as 
interesting  as  that  issue,  not  because  of  what  was  going  on  with 
them  substantively  but  because  at  each  step  along  the  way  we  were 
able  to  participate  in  a  coalition  effort  of  civil  rights 
organizations  working  for  a  particular  kind  of  reform.   So  we 
became  accepted  in  the  civil  rights  community,  working  for  a 
specific  issue.   As  we  got  better  or  more  competent  at  that  work, 
we  established  legitimacy  for  the  issues  and  for  the  organization 
and  were  able  to  carry  that  legitimacy  forward  on  issues  that 
were  only  disability  related. 

The  ADA  is  the  culmination  of  that  decade  of  work  because 
rather  than  disability  supporting  the  broad  civil  rights  issue, 
the  broader  civil  rights  community  supported  the  disability 
issue.   That  is  to  me  the  story  of  both  DREDF  and  the  Washington 
office.   The  national  policy  work  shows  that  this  coalition 
effort  worked.   There's  revisionist  history  going  on  already 
about  all  of  this,  but  in  my  view  the  real  successes  flowed  from 
our  ability  to  draw  from  the  experiences  of  those  organizations 
and  their  work  on  their  own  issues  that  had  some  impact  on  us,  to 
being  able  to  get  them  to  stand  behind  the  work- -particularly  the 
ADA--that  served  the  disability  community  in  the  late  eighties. 

In  reading  Joseph  Shapiro's  No  Pity.  I  think  I  recall  that  he 
said  that  Pat  Wright  and  the  of fice--well,  the  office  was  started 
when  Pat  was  assigned  to  that  job  to  sort  of  marshal  what  became 
the  ADA  in  1990.   I'm  wondering  if  that  was  really  the  intention, 
or  is  that  hindsight,  or  is  that  just  not  even  true? 

You  know  how  revisionist  history  kind  of  gets  up  in  your  face  and 
you  can't  remember  yourself  because  you  buy  into  your  own 
mythology.   But  I  don't  think  that's  entirely  accurate.   I  think 
that  the  idea  of  the  ADA  has  a  life  of  its  own.   In  1979  or  '80 
or  "81  the  disability  rights  agenda,  from  DREDF 's  perspective, 
was  really  twofold  or  threefold.   One  objective  was  to  preserve 
504  which  established  the  basic  rights.   The  second  was  to  try  to 
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O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


advance  and  enforce  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act,  which  is  now  called  IDEA,  and  make  that  work  because  of  the 
law's  promise,  which  certainly  was  far  from  fulfilled.   And  we 
saw  the  two  as  landmark  pieces  of  legislative  reform  that  taken 
together  went  a  long  way  to  guaranteeing  a  floor  of  legal  support 
for  people  with  disabilities. 

We  knew  all  along --DREDF  and  certainly  other  organizations, 
lawyers,  and  legal  advocates  working  the  field,  understood  that 
even  those  two  statutes,  taken  together  with  other  disability 
laws  that  existed  at  the  time  including  the  Architectural 
Barriers  Act  and  several  other  federal  laws  that  affected  the 
operation  of  federal  government,  left  great  gaps  in  coverage  for 
people  with  disabilities.   Everybody  knew  it.   For  example,  there 
was  no  protection  from  employment  discrimination  by  private 
employers  other  than  what  was  provided  for  under  503  and  504  if 
those  employers  received  federal  money,  or  protections  in  some 
state  statutes.   So  there's  this  great  gap  in  terms  of  rights 
protection. 

When  we  think  about  that  time  period  we  try  to  overlay  the 
idea  of  the  ADA  on  top  of  it,  which  isn't  exactly  right,  but  we 
were  all  having  conversations  all  along  about  comparing  what  was 
available  to  members  of  racial  minorities  in  particular  and  what 
was  available  to  people  with  disabilities.   This  was  an  absence 
of  protection  from  discrimination  in  employment  by  private 
employers,  and  there  was  absolutely  no  federal  coverage  for  your 
basic  business  on  the  street  —  there  was  nothing.   There  was  no 
federal  coherent  national  policy  which  articulated  to  your  local 
restaurant  that  if  they  altered  their  building  they  needed  to 
make  it  wheelchair  accessible  or  that  they  should  provide 
communication  access  to  people  with  vision  disabilities  or  that 
they  couldn't  just  say  "You  can't  come  in  because  we  don't  like 
the  way  you  look." 

Were  you  and  the  rest  of  the  DREDF  staff  aware  of  that?   Did  you 
have  a  sense  of  that,  that  there  was  no  comprehensive  federal 
policy  right  from  the  beginning? 

Absolutely.   The  reason  we  were  aware  of  it  is  people  walked  in 
the  door  with  examples  of  discrimination,  with  personal  problems. 
The  first  thing  you  do  is  you  look  for  some  way  to  fix  it.   You 
look  for  some  legal  standing  to  try  to  solve  the  problem.   Many 
of  the  situations  that  people  were  facing  had  no  legal  remedy 
available.   That's  actually  a  slight  exaggeration,  because  in 
California  we  were  significantly  further  down  the  road.   We  could 
often  turn  to  a  state  law  in  California  to  solve  an  individual 
problem,  but  if  you  tried  to  respond  to  a  caller  from  Louisiana 
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in  1980,  for  example,  who  used  a  wheelchair  and  was  told  by  a 
restaurant  that  they  weren't  going  to  be  served  because  they  were 
ugly  or  were  perceived  as  going  to  be  unsavory  for  other 
customers,  which  was  the  kind  of  calls  we  would  receive,  all  we 
could  say  to  them  was,  "You  have  two  choices.   If  you  have  a 
human  rights  commission  you  might  be  able  to  file  some  kind  of  a 
complaint  with  them  or  you  have  to  become  a  political  activist 
and  you  have  to  change  your  state  law  because  there's  no  other 
way  to  solve  the  problem."   There's  no  question  about  being  aware 
of  the  gaps. 

There's  no  question  that  everybody  had  this  on  their  mind. 
Remember,  the  movement  was  beleaguered  in  the  early  eighties  in 
terms  of  trying  to  hold  what  had  been  won  in  the  seventies.   The 
idea  of  some  global  national  policy  was  not  what  people  were 
focusing  on.   We  were  trying  to  hang  on  to  what  was  there.   But 
in  terms  of  understanding  the  basic  legal  issues  and  the  gaps  in 
coverage,  there  was  never  any  question  that  people  knew  and 
understood  what  those  were.   I  think  the  ADA  also  answered  some 
of  the  hard  questions  about  how  you  define  discrimination  and  how 
you  craft  a  mandate  when  it's  never  been  done  before  in  certain 
settings . 

That  was  the  challenge  of  the  ADA  to  me.   Fortunately, 
California  had  done  a  fair  amount  of  work  on  some  of  the  issues 
and  was  really  a  model.   It's  not  like  somebody  just  dreamed  up 
the  idea  of  applying  civil  rights  coverage  to  all  these  entities 
because  a  few  states  had  done  some  of  it  already.   If  you  looked 
at  all  the  states  and  took  all  the  best  practices  and  policies 
and  cludged  them  all  together,  you  came  up  with  about  60  percent 
of  what  the  ADA  was  about.   This  was  a  process;  it's  not  like  the 
ADA  hatched  out  of  somebody's  head  full-blown.   It  was  a  complex 
process  that  built  on  experience  over  time. 


Building  Consensus 


Patrisha  Wright,  DREDF  Governmental  Affairs  Director  in 
Washington,  D.C. ,  1981 


O'Hara:    There  was  the  DREDF  staff,  you  and  others,  going  back  and  forth 

to  Washington.   Pat  was  there  more  or  less  permanently,  I  assume. 

Let  me  ask  first:  why  was  Pat  chosen  to  be  the  one  in  Washington? 
She's  not  a  lawyer. 
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Breslin:   No,  she's  not  a  lawyer.   She  had  done  a  fair  amount  of  work  in 
Washington  kind  of  informally.   She  had  traveled  with  Judy 
Heumann  fairly  extensively  and  had  met  everybody,  and  Judy  really 
used  her  as  everybody  always  uses  Pat- -as  kind  of  a  strategist 
and  tactical  advisor.   Pat  had  made  strong  alliances  with  a  lot 
of  the  people  who  were  staffing  various  key  disability 
committees.   1  think  in  a  way  she  had  these  personal  alliances 
that  were  already  in  place,  and  it  made  some  sense  for  her  to  do 
that  work.   I  think  that  when  we  decided  that  she  should  go  to 
Washington  there  was  evidence  that  she  had  the  raw  stuff  to  do 
the  job.   Her  strengths  are  not  in  sitting  down  at  the  typewriter 
or  computer  and  crafting  some  complicated  ten-page  document  that 
articulates  the  nuances  of  a  legal  argument.   She's  got  a  global 
vision  about  issues.   At  some  intrinsic  level  she  really  in  her 
genetic  core  understands  the  disability  experience. 

She  completely  bought  into  and  believed  and  was  dedicated  to 
this  idea  of  civil  rights.   This  combination  of  skills  made  a  big 
difference  in  terms  of  deciding  who  was  best-situated  to  do  what 
kind  of  a  job.   Her  great  skill  to  me  is  in  establishing  trust 
with  leaders,  with  decision  makers—establishing  trust  on  behalf 
of  both  the  organization  and  her  personal  legitimacy,  and 
building  consensus  through  any  means  necessary  to  get  to  the  end 
you  need  to  get  to.   She's  tenacious  when  she's  on  a  roll;  she 
has  the  goal  in  mind.   So  it's  a  matter  of  personality 
characteristics  and  raw  skill,  intelligence  and  commitment. 


Coalitions  and  Alliances 


O'Hara:    You  talked  about  Pat's  skill  at  making  alliances  and  about  some 
of  the  alliances  DREDF  has  established  in  civil  rights.   Are 
there  any  details  of  the  alliances  that  we  should  talk  about  in 
the  pre-ADA  days?  Any  notable  ones  that  should  be  mentioned? 

Breslin:   There  are  numerous  alliances.   It's  hard  to  know  really  how  to 
characterize  all  of  them.   Some  obviously  are  personal  and  have 
implications  in  terms  of  the  policy  work,  and  some  are  created  as 
a  function  of  needing  to  get  certain  work  done.   There  are  a 
couple  that  are  important  to  me  personally.   Maybe  I'll  say  a 
little  bit  about  those.   I  think  that  they  helped  in  terms  of  our 
overall  work. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  important  alliances  in  recent  times 
was  with  Michael  Iskowitz,  spelled  like  it  sounds,  who  worked  for 
[Senator]  Ted  Kennedy  until  about  a  year  or  six  months  ago.   He 
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is  a  lawyer,  an  activist  member  in  the  gay  and  lesbian  community, 
and  was  really  able  to  get  stuff  done  in  Kennedy's  office,  which 
is  large  with  many  staffers.   He  was  really  able  to  get  Kennedy's 
attention  on  a  variety  of  issues.   The  ADA  days  would  not  have 
gone  so  smoothly  without  Michael's  intervention  and  help  in 
getting  the  senator  focused  on  the  issues  that  we  needed  to  be 
focused  on.  And  that  was  a  personal  alliance  that  Pat  has  really 
nurtured.   They've  subsequently  become  close  to  each  other.   It's 
really  wonderful  to  be  able  to  call  somebody  up  in  a  senator's 
office  and  say,  "We  need  a  letter  from  the  senator  tomorrow,"  and 
it's  on  our  desk  tomorrow. 

Those  are  the  kind  of  alliances  that  she  was  able  to  build, 
and  it  wasn't  only  because  Michael  was  effective  in  getting  what 
we  wanted;  it  was  because  Pat  was  effective  in  getting  the 
senator  to  hold  her  in  high  regard.   So  when  we  needed  something, 
Michael  was  able  to  run  the  gauntlet  and  make  it  happen.   So  this 
was  a  triangular  kind  of  relationship.   I  feel  like  Pat's 
alliances  with  various  members  of  Congress  at  various  levels, 
senators  and  congressmen  as  well,  are  kind  of  extraordinary.   She 
really  has  a  very  forceful  personality.   I  think  that  they  came 
to  respect  her  and  they  wouldn't  make  decisions  without  calling 
her.   So  those  alliances  were  the  ones  that  made  a  difference  in 
all  the  policy  work—not  just  the  ADA. 

Another  very  close  friend  and  someone  who  has  been  helpful 
to  us  over  the  years  is  a  woman  named  Bonnie  Millstein.   She  is 
an  attorney  who  worked  for  HUD  [Housing  and  Urban  Development] 
and  the  Mental  Health  Law  Project  for  quite  some  time,  which  is 
now  called  the  Bazelon  Center.   She  is  now  in  a  fairly  high-level 
position  here  in  the  regional  office  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.   She  was  very  instrumental  in  building 
alliances  for  DREDF  with  the  mental  health  community  and  with  the 
housing  community.   All  of  these  tentacles  that  you  need  to  keep 
active  and  alive  and  vibrant  and  current  were  really  facilitated 
by  people  like  Bonnie,  and  Michael  Iskowitz. 

Jane  West  is  another  person  who  served  a  very  important  role 
in  terms  of  this  business  of  alliances.   She  worked  on  Senator 
[Lowell]  Weicker's  staff,  and  I've  mentioned  her  before.   She 
tells  her  own  story  about  Pat  walking  in  her  office  on  Jane's 
first  or  second  day  of  work  for  the  senator  and  making  certain 
demands,  and  Jane  had  no  idea  what  to  make  of  any  of  it.   They 
eventually  became  fast  friends,  and  Jane  holds  Pat  in  very  high 
regard.   All  of  us  have  benefitted  from  those  connections  and 
feel  that  they're  part  of  the  extended  family  of  people  who  are 
committed  to  disability  issues. 
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Obviously  one  of  the  key  players  in  Washington  in  terms  of 
disability  policy  is  Bobby  Silverstein,  who  was  on  [Senator] 
Harkin's  staff  for  many  years  and  headed  up  all  the  disability 
legislation.   He  has  just  stepped  down  this  year.   Though  we 
obviously  have  had  our  differences  over  the  years  with  him,  Pat 
had  a  very  strong  working  relationship  with  him,  as  did  Arlene, 
and  we  all  know  each  other;  we're  all  colleagues  and  friends.   We 
couldn't  have  done  what  we  did  without  those  people  turning  to  us 
when  there  were  issues  that  needed  to  be  dealt  with.   We  could 
fight  it  out,  but  we  were  treated  as  peers  and  friends. 

O'Hara:   Were  you  yourself  in  touch  with  these  people  over  the  years  as 
well? 

Breslin:   Yes,  to  some  lesser  extent  than  the  people  working  day  to  day  in 
Washington  who  have  the  closest  relationship  with  them.   My 
relationships  aren't  as  intimate  because  we're  not  working  day  to 
day.   Bobby  Silverstein  would  certainly  be  an  exception.   I've 
never  worked  with  him.   I  consider  him  a  colleague  in  the 
community  but  I  don't  really  know  him  in  the  personal  way  that 
everybody  else  does.   But  many  others  are  personal  friends  or 
colleagues.   I  see  some  of  them  socially. 

II 

Breslin:   I  was  still  going  on  in  relation  to  your  question  about  alliances 
and  was  making  the  probably  obvious  point  that  some  alliances  are 
strategic  based  on  whatever  thing  it  is  that  you  need  to  get  done 
at  a  particular  time.   So  you  make  an  alliance  with  a  person 
within  some  power  setting,  and  when  they  leave,  the  contact  with 
that  person  isn't  maintained,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
people  whose  names  I've  just  mentioned.   They  were  able  to  move 
from  place  to  place  and  job  to  job  and  responsibility  to 
responsibility,  and  we've  maintained  personal  alliances  with  them 
as  well  as  professional  ones. 

O'Hara:   Were  there  key  organizations  that  alliances  were  set  up  with? 

Breslin:   There's  a  coalition  that  has  always  existed  in  Washington  since 
we've  been  there,  called  the  Consortium  for  Citizens  with 
Disabilities  [CCD] .   It  is  a  coalition  of  organizations  working 
on  various  disability  issues,  and  it  has  members  from  a  broad 
cross-section  of  the  disability  community.   I  say  "broad"  because 
it  isn't  solely  focused  on  civil  rights  issues  or  benefits  issues 
or  whatever.   For  example,  members  include  United  Cerebral  Palsy, 
the  ARC  [Association  for  Retarded  Citizens],  the  national 
association  of  ARC's,  the  National  Association  of  Protection  and 
Advocacy  Systems,  Easter  Seals,  and  NCIL- -National  Council  on 
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Independent  Living.   Many  organizations  are  represented  that  have 
service  as  a  focus,  though  they  all  share  generally  that 
orientation  towards  civil  rights  issues.   We  have  participated 
and  do  participate  in  that  coalition.   The  members  of  that 
organization  really  represent  the  individual  organizations  with 
whom  we  have  certain  alliances.   But  you  know,  you  really  make 
alliances  with  people,  and  if  you've  got  close  relationships  with 
people,  the  organizations  often  will  come  along  if  there  isn't 
too  much  recalcitrance  on  the  board  or  whatever. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.   Liz  Savage,  who  is  now  special 
assistant  to  the  assistant  attorney  general  for  civil  rights  in 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  who  was  the  training  director  for 
DREDF  right  after  the  ADA  was  enacted,  was  on  staff  with  the 
National  Epilepsy  Association  when  the  ADA  was  being  enacted. 
Now  the  National  Epilepsy  Association  does  important  work  and 
they  focus  on  the  needs  of  their  constituency  and  whatnot,  but 
Liz  in  association  with  DREDF  as  a  team,  played  an  important 
community  organizing  role  for  the  ADA.   We  made  a  personal 
alliance  with  Liz  so  she  could  use  resources  of  her  organization 
for  the  policy  issue.   So  that's  an  example  of  one  of  the 
alliances  that  was  personal  and  that  took  advantage  of  the 
broader  resources  her  organization  could  bring  to  the  policy 
problem.   Those  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  disability 
community  alliances. 

The  civil  rights  alliances  are  another  world  of 
organizations  and  people.   I  think  the  thing  that  is  always 
interesting  to  me  about  DREDF  is  we  know  people  and  have 
alliances  in  the  gay  and  lesbian  community,  in  the  civil  rights 
community,  in  the  developmental  disabilities  community,  in  the 
broad  disability  community,  in  both  the  grassroots  sense  and  the 
national  policy  sense.   All  the  issues  that  we  work  on  often 
touch  the  membership  of  those  organizations.   We  did  a  little 
booklet  for  one  of  our  gala  events  in  Washington—that  was  "94,  I 
think.   It's  got  this  layout  of  who  worked  on  the  ADA  and  who  did 
what,  and  everybody's  got  these  little  titles.   You  can  really 
see,  if  you  look  across  all  those  people  and  names  and  faces,  the 
complexity  of  the  relationships  between  these  disparate 
organizations  with  different  focuses  in  terms  of  the  work  that 
they  do,  and  yet  they've  got  this  one  unified  interest  in  the 
ADA.   That  is  really  a  function  of  DREDF' s  ability  to  see  the 
perspective  of  people  from  a  lot  of  different  points  of  view  and 
try  to  represent  those  perspectives  in  public  policy. 

I  think  that's  one  of  its  most  interesting  legacies  to  the 
community.  I  don't  know  how  long- lasting  it  will  be  because  it 
plays  out  in  terms  of  national  legislation,  but  when  that's  over, 
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O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


O'Hara: 


when  that  big  push  is  over,  everybody  goes  back  to  their  corner 
to  do  their  thing,  and  there's  not  the  need  to  have  that  kind  of 
tight  alliance.  You  can  only  build  it  around  issues;  you  can't 
sustain  it  on  a  day-to-day  basis.   But  I  think  it  has  an 
interesting  historical  quality  to  it  because  the  coalition  effort 
cut  across  so  many  different  communities  and  helped  eradicate  or 
weaken  some  of  the  barriers  that  prevent  those  communities  from 
talking  to  each  other.   I  think  about  the  disability  issues  from 
a  more  intellectual  perspective  or  through  a  broader  lens.   I 
think  that  what  I've  learned  about  issues  has  come  from  trying  to 
see  the  perspectives  of  all  these  various  players.   If  you  are  a 
such-and-such  in  the  Bronx,  what  is  your  need  as  a  person  in 
terms  of  public  policy  reform?   All  these  communities  really 
helped  to  focus  those  many  issues  and  define  the  solutions. 
That's  a  real  contribution.   It's  a  long  answer  to  your  very 
simple  question  about  alliances. 

When  you  say  "DREDF"  how  many  people  are  you  talking  about  in 
terms  of  alliance  building?   Is  it  a  few? 

About  five  or  six  people  with  strong  connections  in  every  city, 
every  state,  every  national  organization,  at  least  with  respect 
to  the  pre-ADA  period.   So  you  could  pick  up  the  phone  and  you 
could  call  somebody  in  Topeka  and  you  could  say,  "I  need  x,"  and 
they'll  do  it. 

This  harks  back  to  all  the  trainings  and  the  building  of  the 
grassroots  network? 


Breslin:   There  are  different  points  of  view  about  this.   There  are  some 

people  who  think  that  the  trainings  that  we  did  somehow  or  other 
established  this  network,  and  I  know  that  that's  partly  true  and 
partly  not  true.   There  was  in  fact  governors'  committees  on 
employment  of  people  with  disabilities  in  all  those  states,  which 
had  been  set  up  as  a  result  of  all  the  White  House  conferences. 
So  there  was  stuff  going  on  in  all  those  places.   Some  people 
were  more  progressive  than  others,  and  some  people  had  broken  off 
from  those  older  organizations  because  they  weren't  progressive 
enough.   The  trainings,  I  think,  to  some  extent  really  did  start 
to  change  the  way  people  were  thinking  about  the  issues.   That  I 
know  is  really  true. 

I've  never  really  known  or  felt  clear  in  my  own  mind  how 
much  the  training  built  the  network  or  the  fact  that  we  were  in 
those  places  and  met  all  those  people  and  somebody  rose  to  the 
surface,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  part  of  the  training 
group,  who  we  then  could  rely  on  and  who  would  trust  us  because 
our  reputation  was  good  and  people  thought  that  we  were  reliable. 
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It  may  have  been  a  second-  or  third-  or  fourth-generation 
relationship  flowing  possibly  from  the  training  or  some  other 
contact  that  happened  before  the  ADA.   After  the  ADA  we  went  back 
and  did  all  this  massive  training  again  in  all  these  places.   We 
trained  thousands  of  people. 

That  raises  a  different  issue  and  a  different  set  of 
questions  about  what  the  impact  of  all  that  was.   But  before  the 
ADA  I  think  the  trainings  had  some  impact.  We  were  a  very  tiny 
organization.   But  we  did  have,  I  think,  the  pulse  on  what  was 
going  on  in  the  national  community. 


Behind  the  Scenes:  Synergy  Among  Wright,  Breslin,  Mayerson 


O'Hara:    I  take  it  the  five  or  six  of  you  were  in  constant  communication 
no  matter  where  you  were. 

Breslin:   Yes. 

O'Hara:    You  worked  very  closely  together  within  your  own  organization. 

Breslin:   Yes.   There  was  no  way  to  do  the  work  without  being  in  close 
communication.   There  were  a  lot  of  cuts  to  be  made,  a  lot  of 
decisions  to  be  made  always.   Every  day  raised  something.   Pretty 
much  people  were  empowered  to  make  a  decision—if  they  felt  they 
could  make  it,  they'd  make  it.   And  if  they  felt  they  needed  to 
collaborate,  they'd  collaborate.   Everybody  made  it  up  as  we  went 
along.   You  can  make  mistakes  obviously,  but  at  points  when  you 
have  a  decision  at  a  meeting  and  you've  got  to  take  a  position, 
you  can't  say,  "Excuse  me--."   One  of  the  reasons  that  DREDF  was 
unique  was  because  people  could  make  individual  decisions  and 
were  trusted  to  make  them.   You  didn't  have  to  go  back  and  say, 
"We  have  a  committee  of  the  board  that  will  be  meeting  in 
November,  and  we'll  bring  the  issue  before  the  committee  of  the 
board."  We  didn't  do  it  that  way. 

I'm  sure  that  we've  come  under  very  strong  criticism  for 
that  structure,  because  there  are  some  who  think  that  a  really 
democratic  process  requires  more  input  than  we  ever  got.   But 
honest  to  God,  when  you're  sitting  around  the  negotiating  table, 
and  somebody  says  it's  on  the  table  and  you've  got  until  four  in 
the  afternoon,  take  it  or  leave  it,  and  walks  out,  you'd  better 
make  a  decision.   You  can  maybe  make  a  phone  call,  but  you  sure 
can't  put  it  on  the  agenda  for  next  December.   We'll  see.   How, 
or  whether  history  will  recognize  DREDF 's  role  is  for  another 
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generation.   But  I  think  it  was  an  asset.   We  did  have  enough 
sense  to  try  to  keep  the  goal  in  mind  always.   We're  not  working 
for  somebody  else;  we're  working  for  the  movement. 

O'Hara:   So  there  was  really  an  exceptional  meeting  of  minds  in  this  small 
group. 

Breslin:  Yes.   To  me  that's  the  interesting  synergy.   I  think  in  our 

history  we  have  had  one  knock-down  drag-out  policy  disagreement. 
And  it's  recent.   Never  before  up  to  this  point.   We  always 
agreed  on  what  the  direction  should  be  and  what  the  goal  is,  what 
we're  trying  to  do  here.  And  what's  to  lose  if  you  don't  try  to 
do  it?   You  don't  have  stockholders.   What's  to  lose?   Nothing. 
Nobody  else  is  trying  to  do  it.   So  just  see  how  far  you  can  push 
the  agenda.   I  mean,  it  was  kind  of  a  cowboy /cowgirl  approach 
[laughter]  to  a  lot  of  these  issues. 

I  actually  was  in  Washington  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  and  a 
woman  walked  up  to  me  whom  I  had  met  once  a  number  of  years  ago 
and  had  a  phone  relationship  for  a  while  because  she  was  doing  a 
master's  degree  and  was  interested  in  the  relationship  between 
women  working  in  policy  or  disability  or  both.   She  had  done  a 
series  of  interviews  with  Pat  and  Arlene  and  me  and  had  written  a 
paper  on  it.   At  the  time  I  remember  doing  this  interview  with 
her  I  thought,  "This  is  the  silliest  thing  I  ever  heard  of." 
There  was  no  time  for  it  and  it  seemed  like  the  whole  idea  was 
trumped  up,  that  she  would  somehow  or  another  find  our 
relationship  interesting  enough  to  actually  write  it  down  and 
publish  a  paper. 

We  all  kind  of  grudgingly  of  course—typically  we  just  don't 
ever  cooperate  with  any  of  these  efforts  [laughter].   Our  legacy 
is—whatever  the  prima  donnas  that  we  are.   I  know  that  we  all 
went  "What's  that  about?   What's  that?   That's  dumb.   Why  would 
we  do  that?"  Because  we  just  didn't  think  of  that—we're  doing 
work,  we're  not  focusing  on  that  part  of  it.   So  we  did  these 
interviews  and  she  wrote  this  paper.   Her  professor  hit  the  roof 
because  she  drew  a  series  of  conclusions  about  the  impact  of  that 
synergy  on  the  ADA.   I  think  we  have  our  views,  and  I'm  sure  we 
said  them  to  her,  but  she  drew  conclusions,  and  he— I  think  it 
was  a  he— said,  "No  way.   This  doesn't  meet  the  requirements  for 
this  paper."  So  she  toned  it  down  and  made  whatever  changes  she 
needed  to  make  to  get  the  thing  through  that  gatekeeping  process. 

But  I  saw  her,  as  I  said,  just  very  recently  and  we  talked  a 
little  about  what  she  was  doing  and  got  caught  up.   She  said  it 
was  to  her  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiences,  and  it 
presented  an  insight  to  her  about  what  happens  when  people  have 
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good  synergy  and  how  it  can  be  productive.   We've  never  been 
competitive,  ever,  in  our  work.   I  think  if  we  were  men  we  might 
have  been.   I'm  sure  of  it.   I'm  sure  there  would  have  been  God 
knows  what  kind  of  stuff  going  on.   But  we  never  were.   We  had 
our  own  areas  we  felt  we  owned  and  were  responsible  for,  and  that 
was  where  we  presented  our  best  face  and  did  our  best  work.   I've 
always  taken  it  for  granted  rather  than  taking  it  seriously, 
which  is  a  different  perspective.   She  did  remind  me  that  this  is 
an  unusual  thing  to  have  between  people.   And  I  think  that  this 
synergy  was  there  for  all  of  us  working  on  this  team  over  these 
years  too.   People  came  and  went,  obviously,  but  the  three  of  us 
had  been  very  much  a  tight  unit. 


O'Hara:    Is  her  work  available  to  read? 

Breslin:   Yes.   Her  name  is  Ruth  Brannon. 
NIDRR  at  the  moment. 


She  works  for  Kate  Seelman  at 


O'Hara:    I  think  that's  a  very  interesting  subject. 
Breslin:   I  guess. 

O'Hara:  When  I  read  the  DREDF  gala  booklet  —  one  of  them—it  was  filled 
with  congratulations  to  Pat.  So  is  Shapiro  right  that  the  ADA 
belongs  to  Pat?  [laughter] 

Breslin:   The  ADA  doesn't  belong  to  any  one  person.   Pat  has  to  tell  her 

own  story  about  this,  but  Pat  had  terrible,  terrible  fights  with 
people  over  the  ADA--over  the  direction.   At  some  point--!  can't 
even  identify  it;  I  wonder  if  she  could  remember  it--I  remember 
her  sitting  on  the  couch,  she  had  come  home  for  Christmas  I 
think—it  must  have  been  '88  or  '89.   The  ADA  had  just  been 
introduced.   She  sat  on  the  couch.   This  conversation  did  not 
ultimately  swing  her  decision,  I  think,  but  she  was  trying  to 
decide  whether  she  would,  as  she  would  say,  "do  the  ADA"  or  not 
because  she  was  having  so  much  trouble  with  various  people  and 
issues . 

The  issue  is  you've  got  to  be  in  the  process,  and  if  people 
are  fighting  you  being  in  the  process,  you're  not  effective  and 
you  can't  get  your  agenda  put  through.   She  had  to  strategically 
figure  out  what  to  do  about  the  problems  she  was  having  so  she 
could  be  in  the  process.   She  was  trying  to  figure  out  if  she 
could  do  it,  if  she  could  psych  herself  up  to  do  it.   She  was  in 
very  bad  shape  because  she  had  had  a  really  horrible  few  months. 
It  had  been  just  godawful.   She  was  saying,  "I  don't  think  I  can 
do  it.   I  don't  think  I  can  go  through  any  one  of  these,"  as  she 
would  say.  We  had  been  through  so  many  of  them  with  various 
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reforms.   Various  pieces  of  legislation  get  you  into  this  state 
where  it's  very  complex  and  hard,  and  it's  really  a  matter  of 
will  often  to  get  the  process  where  you  want  it  to  go.   It's  a 
very  demanding  advocacy  job.   She  was  feeling--!  don't  know  what 
the  right  word  is.   She  was  questioning  her  ability  to  withstand 
what  she  knew  she  would  have  to  withstand  to  do  it. 

What  I  said  to  her  then  was,  "What  are  you  talking  about? 
This  is  the  culmination  of  however  much  energy  and  time  you've 
put  into  the  movement  in  ten  or  fifteen  years.   You're  not  going 
to  walk  away  from  it.   You're  not  going  to  just  quit.   You're  not 
going  to  just  go  into  your  hole.   You're  not  going  to  do  that! 
Why  are  we  having  this  conversation?"   She  was  really  questioning 
whether  she  could  actually  go  forward.   She  went  back,  the 
session  started  again  in--it  must  have  been  January  of  '89. 
Somewhere  in  that  month  she  decided  that  she  was  going  to  not  let 
whatever  had  gotten  in  her  road  derail  her,  and  she  decided  to  do 
it.   She  had  to  get  her  mind  set  on  it  and  damn  the  consequences 
for  her  personally  and  physically  and  every  other  way.   It's  a 
huge  risk.   I'm  too  confrontation-averse  and  conflict-averse,  and 
she's  not.   She  loves  it--or  used  to. 

It's  easier  for  people  who  have  those  personality  traits. 
I'm  the  conciliator—let '  s  make  it  right,  what's  the  problem, 
let's  try  to  fix  it,  let's  make  you  happy.   Well,  that's  not  how 
you  get  legislation  passed,  believe  me  [chuckles].   Just  the 
opposite.   It's  a  long  answer  to  the  question.   I  think  the  ADA 
would  have  gotten  enacted  without  Pat.   Let  me  just  say  that.   I 
think  what  the  ADA  would  have  been  without  Pat  is  really  up  for 
discussion.   As  I've  said  a  million  times,  Pat's  the  locomotive 
and  Arlene's  the  Porsche  in  the  analogy.   Arlene's  the  one  that 
can  take  the  concepts  and  write  ambrosia  and  beat  anybody  into 
submission  on  a  technical  point.   Pat  has  the  global  perspective. 
She  says,  "I'm  programmable.   Tell  me  the  issue.   I  will  go  with 
the  issue.   Just  tell  me  what  it  is."  And  she'll  go  make  it 
happen.   That's  the  "lock  and  key"  arrangement  the  two  of  them 
have  together. 

I  think  when  she  decided  at  whatever  point  she  made  this 
decision—or  maybe  she  just  got  caught  up  in  the  momentum  of  the 
thing—she  became  the  point  person  for  getting  this  legislation 
enacted.   Her  title  was  "the  General."   The  big  coalition  that 
had  formed  to  work  on  the  ADA  really  accepted  her  as  its  tacit 
leader.   She  reported  back  to  the  steering  committee  that  would 
report  back  to  the  organizations  involved.   Pat  made  a  lot  of 
independent  decisions  because  she  had  to  along  the  way--or  she 
and  Arlene  made  independent  decisions,  or  Arlene  made  decisions. 
I  think  Pat  shepherded  the  ADA  through,  every  step  of  the  way. 
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From  every  committee  to  every  detail  of  the  development  of  the 
concepts,  to  assuaging  everybody's  fears  when  they  were  concerned 
about  losing  something,  to  holding  the  coalition  together,  to 
trading  for  something  you  didn't  have  before.   It  was  a  masterful 
political  job  and  I  think  that  everybody  along  the  way  wouldn't 
take  a  step  without  her  approval  or  without  her  knowledge  because 
they  knew  she  had  it  all  woven  together  in  her  head. 

She  was  highly  regarded  by  the  key  sponsors- -very  important. 
She  didn't  go  to  DREDF's  office  probably  ever  in  that  period. 
She  lived  in  the  congressional  offices.   She  would  go  to  work  in 
the  congressional  offices  every  morning.   Her  role  was  to  take 
this  thing  and  shove  it  through  the  process  in  as  strong  a  form 
as  possible.   It  was  not  her  job  to  craft  the  language  or  to 
present  the  testimony  to  the  committees.   That's  a  staff -level 
responsibility.   She  had  an  overarching  vision  of  the  goal,  and  I 
think  to  that  extent  she  was  an  absolutely  critical  player.   Now 
of  course  the  revisionist  history  happens  and  ten  thousand  claim 
responsibility,  and  blah  blah  blah. 

But  I  know  from  talking  to  her  every  single  day  for  two 
years  that  she  was  in  the  heart  of  the  dragon.   That's  why  I'm 
interested  in  having  her- -I  don't  know  what  she'll  say  about  any 
of  this  at  this  stage,  but  having  her  try  to  remember  some  of  it, 
it  was  an  incredibly  interesting  process.   I  told  her  time  and 
again,  "What  is  the  matter  with  you?  Would  you  please  just  get  a 
tape  recorder,  and  when  you're  in  the  cab  from  whatever  to 
whatever  would  you  please  just  talk  so  we've  got  a  day-to-day 
record  of  what  happened?"   She  just  completely  pooh-poohed  the 
whole  thing.   She  didn't  then  and  doesn't  now  care  that  much 
about  any  of  it. 

O'Hara:    But  she  knows  it's  important. 
Breslin:   She  does  know  it's  important. 


Strategy  Discussions 


O'Hara:   We  were  talking  about  the  ADA. 

Breslin:   I  guess  I  had  two  thoughts,  for  whatever  they're  worth.   One  is 
that  the  real  ADA  story  has  never  been  written  down  or  told  and 
probably  a  lot  of  it's  not  even  remembered  by  anybody.   I  think 
that  what  is  most  interesting,  now  that  the  ADA  exists  and 
everybody's  trying  to  go  back  and  figure  out  what  happened,  the 
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really  interesting  story  is  what  went  on  behind  the  scenes  to  get 
the  various  provisions  in  place.   That  story  is  very  much 
embodied  in  the  minds  of  both  Pat  and  Arlene,  I  think.   Various 
people  know  different  parts  of  it,  but  some  of  the  really 
interesting  trades  and  confrontations  and  forced  decisions  and 
whatever  on  various  of  the  substantive  issues— we  ought  to  make  a 
serious  effort  to  get  some  of  that.  We're  not  going  to  get  it 
all,  but  get  some  of  it  down  for  the  record. 

I'm  sure  this  is  true  of  any  big  legislation  where  there's 
lots  of  horse-dealing  and  horse-trading  and  whatever.   But  the 
ADA  was  interesting  in  its  own  right.   I  was  not  a  part  of  it, 
but  I  was  privy  to  a  lot  of  events  related  to  it.   I'm  not  sure 
it  can  all  be  told  while  people  are  still  living,  but  I  think 
it's  important  to  get  the  story  down  somewhere  so  that  we  don't 
lose  the  real  facts. 


"Readily  Achievable"  Clause 


Breslin:   One  little  personal  story  that  I  think  is  kind  of  interesting  to 
me  about  the  ADA  and  how  various  provisions  in  legislation  get 
developed  —  respond  to  all  kinds  of  strange  and  sometimes  small 
pressures.   Not  pressures  that  are  organized  and  come  out  of 
meetings  and  come  out  of  consensus  and  building  a  process,  but 
sometimes  they  just  happen  as  a  result  of  a  dinner  table 
conversation  or  something  you  would  say  to  somebody  sitting  next 
to  you  on  an  airplane.   A  situation  where  one  of  those  not- 
organized  consensus-building  processes  took  place,  got  put  in 
where  there  wasn't  a  process  to  get  it  there,  is  the  readily 
achievable  barrier  removal  provisions  in  Title  III  of  the  ADA.   I 
think  I  may  have  talked  about  this  before,  but  it  stands  out  in 
my  mind  for  some  reason,  because  I  didn't  understand  the 
significance  of  it  at  the  time.   I  also  know  others  have  entirely 
different  versions  of  this  story—perhaps  they  are  all  true! 

Pat  was  home  in  springtime,  I  don't  know  when,  and  we  were 
sitting  in  the  garden  at  my  house  with  Bonnie  Millstein--who  was 
then  working  with  the  team  on  the  ADA  and  was  focusing  on  mental 
health  issues  —  and  Arlene  and  me.   We  were  actually  having  a 
meeting  about  some  AIDS  issues.   Somewhere  in  the  course  of  that 
conversation  we  talked  about  what  could  apply  to  private 
businesses  in  terms  of  architectural  access  for  people  with 
mobility  disabilities.   There  were  some  models,  there  was  some 
new  construction  requirements  in  California  and  we  were  looking 
at  that. 
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I  said,  "Well,  what  the  hell  good  is  any  of  that  if  you 
can't  get  into  some  of  these  existing  places  that  aren't 
remodeling--."  It  seems  to  me  it's  easy  enough  to  say  if  you 
build  it  new  make  it  accessible;  if  you  renovate  it  do  something 
with  the  renovated  portions,  because  there  was  a  model  for  that 
already  in  504  and  in  California  law.   That  was  not  something 
new.   But  I  said,  "What  is  that  going  to  do?"  I  was  ranting  on 
about  that  soup  restaurant  on  the  corner  of  Dwight  and  Telegraph 
[laughter].   There  was  an  eight-  or  ten- inch  step  into  that 
place,  and  not  that  I  was  dying  to  go  there,  but  I  rolled  by  that 
place  every  day  on  my  way  to  work  at  the  university  for  however 
many  years  in  the  mid- seventies  and  saw  it  every  day  that  I  was 
in  that  neighborhood.   I  was  fixated  on  that  place  as  an  example 
of  a  small  business  that  was  not  going  to  do  anything  for  me  as  a 
result  of  the  ADA.  And  the  state  law  wasn't  going  to  fix  it 
either. 

I  remember  having  a  little  tantrum  about  it--not  at  anybody, 
just  at  my  frustration  over  the  fact  that  everyone  thought 
extending  the  ADA  coverage  to  alteration  of  existing  facilities 
to  achieve  access  was  going  too  far.   That  was  kind  of  an 
accepted  viewpoint  because  nobody  had  ever  done  it  before.   I'm 
sure  other  people  were  having  this  conversation;  this  was  not  the 
first  time  it  had  come  up.   But  it  wasn't  on  the  table  at  that 
point.   At  this  stage  nobody  proposed  anything  to  solve  it;  I  was 
just  crabby  about  the  fact—well,  that's  great,  but  what's  the 
impact  on  me  going  to  be?  What  am  I  going  to  get  out  of  the  ADA? 
I  was  very  aware  of  the  broader  policy  issues  and  how  many  people 
would  benefit  in  how  many  enormous  ways  and  what  the  big  changes 
would  be.   But  truthfully,  in  my  little  day-to-day  life,  this  was 
one  thing  that  would  make  a  difference  to  me.   I  was  really 
thinking  about  that  and  just  ranting  a  little  bit  about  it. 

They  all  went  away  that  day,  and--I  don't  remember  when 
exactly  —  some  time  later  Pat  calls  and  says,  "You  told  me  I  had 
to  go  fix  this  problem,  so  we've  now  figured  out  some  language, 
which  is  some  kind  of  de  minimus  language  which  would  require 
existing  businesses  to  do  some  low-level  accommodation  in  terms 
of  barrier  removal.   We  need  to  talk  about  it."   So  we  started 
talking  about  what  the  standards  would  be,  and  blah  blah.   Now 
whether  or  not  somebody  else  came  up  with  it  or  actually  it  had 
already  been  thought  about  and  they  were  really  just  working  on 
it,  or  there  had  been  some  drafting  of  ideas  beforehand  or 
whatever,  is  really  lost  in  the  mist  for  me.   But  I  do  have  this 
strong  recollection  of  this  conversation.   Let's  assume  it's  true 
for  the  purpose  of  this  interview.   The  "readily  achievable 
barrier  removal"  provisions  in  the  ADA  is  the  basis  for  the  suit 
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against  the  [Oakland]  Coliseum  [laughter].   It's  really  been  a 
big  deal  in  the  law. 

O'Hara:   And  the  soup  kitchen  is  accessible  now  too. 

Breslin:   It's  no  longer  the  soup  kitchen,  but  it  changed  hands  and  they 
did  some  alterations.   They  did  alterations  for  other  reasons, 
and  so  it  triggered  the  provisions.  We're  just  wrapping  up  a 
lawsuit  against  one  of  the  big  oil  companies  that  have  4,000  gas 
stations  in  the  United  States,  most  of  them  old.   They  have  an 
obligation  to  provide  access  to  their  bathrooms  and  access  to  the 
interior  of  their  little  waiting  areas.   They  haven't  done  any  of 
it.   They're  going  to  have  to  do  it  all  now  at  some  level.   We're 
defining  what  that  level  is  in  terms  of  this  litigation.   It's  an 
example  of  the  translation  from  crabbing  about  what  is  really  a 
huge  problem  but  seems  small  in  the  face  of  other  issues  that 
were  being  dealt  with  at  the  time  into  something  that's 
substantial  policy.   I  don't  think  this  was  the  first  time  this 
issue  was  discussed,  but  I  do  think  it  got  elevated  in  terms  of 
being  revisited  at  this  point  because  of  this  conversation.   I 
think  Pat  took  it  seriously. 

In  the  last  couple  of  weeks  we  were  talking  about  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  and  the  problem  with  implementation.   It  requires 
access  to  private  housing  in  new  construction  that  has  four  or 
more  contiguous  dwellings—which  means  single-level  situations, 
which  is  great  because  it  really  means  that  there's  some 
adaptability  features  that  are  going  to  be  built  into  new 
housing,  or  should  be.   It's  not  being  implemented  very  well. 
It's  a  big  deal.   She  said  something  I  actually  have  no  memory 
of --doesn't  mean  it's  not  true;  it  just  means  I  have  no  memory  of 
it  —  that  I  crabbed  at  her  about  why  we  were  working  on  fair 
housing  when  there's  not  going  to  be  any  architectural  access  to 
housing,  and  why  we  were  involved  in  housing  if  it's  only  policy 
work.   If  the  solution  to  housing  discrimination  is  to  say  you 
can't  discriminate  against  a  disabled  person  in  housing,  well, 
that's  fine.   But  what  are  we  doing  about  the  architectural  part 
of  it?   Because  that's  one  of  the  big  bars  for  people  being  able 
to  find  housing. 

She  said  that  that  elevated  her  thinking  about  how  to  go 
about  working  on  that  legislation  from  just  insinuating 
disability  into  the  process  where  the  housing  legislation  was 
being  amended  anyway,  so  let's  just  throw  something  in  so 
disabled  people  don't  get  discriminated  against.   So  let's  not 
only  throw  something  in  that  prevents  people  from  being 
discriminated  against,  but  let's  also  throw  some  affirmative 
requirements  in  too.   I  said  I  had  no  memory  of  that  at  all.   But 
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O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


she  says  that's  what  happened  and  that  is  what  prompted  her  to  go 
back  and  try  to  interject  this  idea  about  architectural  access  as 
part  of  private  housing  stock  requirements. 

My  personal  relationship  with  the  ADA  is  much  more  through 
the  conversations  and  the  strategy  discussions  that  all  of  us 
would  have  every  day  or  every  other  day  on  the  phone,  in  the 
backyard,  around  the  table,  but  mostly  on  the  phone,  because  they 
were  all  calling  from  phone  booths  from  wherever  it  was.   We 
would  all  sit  on  the  phone  and  Pat  would  say  or  Arlene  would  say, 
"We've  got  until  midnight  to  do  blah  blah,  and  if  we  do  x  one 
thing  happens;  if  we  do  y  something  else  happens.  We  just  want 
you  all  to  know  we  think  we  should  do  this,  but  we  don't  want  to 
do  it  in  a  vacuum."   So  we  would  all  sit  there  and  say,  "That's 
awful"  or  "This  is  a  perfect  thing"  or  "Do  what  you've  got  to 
do."   So  my  relationship  with  the  development  of  the  legislation 
was  really  this  continual  noodling  on  these  policy  issues  as  they 
were  developing. 

You've  referred  frequently  to  calls  that  you  had  to  make  and 
exchanges  and  trades.   Do  you  remember  any  specific  trades  that 
you  were  involved  in? 

As  I  say,  my  involvement  was  on  the  phone  with  the  people  who 
were  involved  with  everything.   So  don't  characterize  or  let  me 
characterize  my  role  as  front-line,  because  it  certainly  never 
was . 


Transportation 


Breslin:   I  did  work  a  little  bit,  early  on,  on  the  transportation  area. 
It  was  not  DREDF's  main- line  thing.   We  were  involved  with  it 
because  many  of  us  had  some  previous  experience  with  transit,  but 
it  was  definitely  EPVA  [Eastern  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America] 
and  other  organizations  who  really  took  the  transportation  part 
of  the  ADA  and  worked  hard  on  almost  all  of  the  technical  issues. 
We  got  involved  in  it  off  and  on  at  the  beginning  and  then  at 
various  stages  as  it  was  evolving.   It  was  interesting  because  we 
started  by  looking  at  the  old  DOT  [Department  of  Transportation] 
504  regulations  as  the  basis  for  thinking  about  what  the 
requirements  ought  to  be.   These  were  the  ones  that  had  been 
overturned  by  the  courts  and  had  been  thrown  out.   They  had 
twenty-year  phase-ins  for  access  to  various  things  —  trains  and 
train  stations  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
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The  basic  idea  was  to  give  lots  of  leeway,  if  it  was  major 
technical  problems  to  achieve  access  and  less  leeway  if  you  were 
ordering  something  new,  like  new  buses,  for  example.   So 
everybody  agreed  new  buses  should  be  accessible.   Or  what's  the 
retrofit  requirement?  Is  there  some  arbitrary  standard  that  we 
want  to  hold  them  to?  So  we  went  back  and  forth  and  back  and 
forth  on  twenty  years  versus  thirty  years,  fifteen  years  versus 
twenty  years,  no  buses  versus  one  bus,  twelve  buses  versus 
fifteen  buses,  one  car  or  two  cars  versus  one  and  a  half  cars,  et 
cetera—that  kind  of  thing.   That  process  was  interesting  to  me 
because  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  we  got  good  language  in  the 
transit  provisions,  I  really  do. 

There  was  a  point  at  which  the  whole  community  was  fighting 
over  the  Amtrak  issue  and  the  question  of  access  to  new  cars  and 
retrofitting  old  cars.   They  didn't  want  to  do  any  retrofitting, 
we  couldn't  live  with  no  retrofitting.   Finally,  through  lots  of 
negotiations,  a  pretty  reasonable  decision  was  agreed  to.   We 
always  wanted  more  and  whoever  was  on  the  other  side  always 
wanted  less.   If  we  gave  up  our  position  that  we  want  everything 
today,  that's  a  cut.   If  we  agree  that  we're  going  to  get  a 
little  more  than  they  wanted  to  give  us  originally  but  less  than 
we  wanted  when  we  started  out,  it  would  be  a  reasonable  decision. 
But  the  transit  discussions  were  interesting  to  me  because  they 
were  very  mechanical;  they  really  had  to  do  with  how  far  we  could 
wheedle  them—the  other  side  being  the  American  Public 
Transportation  Association  and  Amtrak  and  Greyhound  and  over-the- 
road  bus  people.   They  were  all  just  frantic  over  what  the 
implication  of  this  would  be. 

My  recollection  is  that  we  did  well  in  the  community,  did 
well  in  those  negotiations  and  have  lost  some  ground  since  then, 
actually.   But  the  original  proposals  that  were  finally  enacted 
were  very  strong  proposals.   We  held  firm  on  a  lot  of  that,  and 
the  cuts  were  not  outrageous  or  unmanageable,  and  people  felt 
pretty  strongly  about  it.   The  one  thing  I  felt  we  didn't  do  a 
good  job  on  was  the  requirements  for  better  access  to  city 
taxicabs.   There  wasn't  much  we  could  do  about  it.   None  of  us 
were  very  happy  with  it,  but  we  kind  of  agreed  to  it  despite  the 
fact  that--I  don't  think  any  of  us  thought  that  it  really  solved 
what  needed  to  be  solved.   You  give  up  on  a  point  when  you 
evaluate  the  opposition  and  decide  you're  not  going  to  make  any 
headway,  and  you'd  better  take  the  things  that  you  didn't  think 
you  were  going  to  get  to  begin  with  and  go  with  them.   I  don't 
think  we  did  a  bad  job.   I  wish  we  had  been  able  to  get  more. 

O'Hara:   Are  you  talking  wheelchair  access  to  taxis? 
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Breslin:   Yes.   We  couldn't  require  taxi  companies  to  have  any  kind  of 

wheelchair-accessible  vehicles.   We  couldn't  enforce  it,  and  the 
technology  at  the  time  the  ADA  was  enacted  wasn't  available  for 
low-floor  vehicles.   The  technology  has  surpassed  what  was 
available  then,  so  the  policy  solution  could  flow  from  the 
available  technology  if  we  were  revisiting  it  now.   But  at  that 
time  the  choices  would  be  lift-equipped  vans,  and  that  was  not 
something  that  was  financially  feasible  for  them.   The  best  we 
could  do  would  be  to  agree  to  get  nondiscrimination  language  in 
so  that  they  couldn't  pass  up  somebody  in  a  chair  on  the  curb  who 
could  transfer  and  fold  up  a  wheelchair--or  any  other  person  with 
a  disability  who  they  just  might  not  want  to  pick  up  for  some 
reason.   We  couldn't  get  actual  access  language  in. 


The  HIV  Issues 


Breslin:   The  HIV  issues  were  fascinating.   The  well-known  story  is  that  at 
the  eleventh  hour  the  whole  ADA  just  about  fell  apart  because  of 
the  HIV  issues.   A  last-minute  amendment  was  introduced  which 
would  have  required  restrictions  on  people  who  were  HIV-positive 
in  food  handling  situations.   It  was  based  on  myth,  not  on  public 
health  standards.   Everybody  said,  "Just  say  no."   The  entire 
community  stood  behind  the  decision  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

O'Hara:   Was  that  hard  to  bring  together? 

Breslin:   I  didn't  think  it  was.   I  think  it  was  such  a  principled  issue- 
it  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  other  people  say  about  this 
and  whether  there  was  really  strong  opposition  somewhere  on  some 
front.   But  I  think  everybody  by  that  time  who  was  working  in  the 
coalition  understood  that  if  you  give  up  on  that  principle,  if 
you  allow  anything  in  the  legislation  that  is  based  on  somebody's 
fear  and  not  based  on  fact,  that  the  whole  thing  erodes.   The 
entire  set  of  principles  on  which  the  legislation  is  built  begins 
to  unravel  at  some  level.   You  just  can't  let  it  happen.   It's 
not  about  people  with  HIV,  it's  about  the  basic  principle  that 
had  been  carefully  thought  through  and  crafted.   It  was 
antithetical  to  the  purpose  of  the  legislation.   My  recollection 
is  that  no,  it  was  easy  to  say  "We  don't  care.  We'll  blow  the 
whole  thing  out  of  the  water."  That  is  to  say,  we'll  lose  every 
single  thing  on  the  basis  of  this  principle.   But  at  that  point 
of  course,  it  was  the  eleventh  hour,  and  the  process  was  just 
about  done.   I  don't  think  anybody  really  thought  it  was  going  to 
be  a  loser,  but  people  were  willing  to  take  the  risk. 
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Opposition  to  the  ADA 


O'Hara:   Was  there  open  opposition  to  the  ADA? 

Breslin:  Well,  there  were  lots  of  pockets  of  opposition.   I  guess  the 
first  draft  that  Bob  Bergdorf  wrote  should  be  framed  and  put 
someplace,  because  it  was  an  articulation  of  the  right  public 
policy,  but  it  was  not  politically  feasible  because  insurance  was 
covered  originally,  and  if  you  mandate  a  nondiscrimination 
provision  in  the  issuance  of  insurance  policies,  you've  changed 
the  world  essentially.   You've  changed  the  way  the  world  does 
business,  because  insurance  is  based  on  discrimination.   That's 
its  principle.   It's  based  on  segregating  certain  groups  out  and 
not  covering  them,  or  charging  higher  rates  or  whatever.   That's 
the  nature  of  the  business.   It's  the  underlying  way  in  which  the 
business  operates.  And  insurance  companies  were  originally 
covered—not  just  in  terms  of  their  buildings  but  in  terms  of  the 
way  in  which  they  craft  their  policies. 

It  was  so  naive  [chuckles].   Everybody  just  felt  that  that 
was  a  fundamental  issue.   The  Bush  administration  said,  "Come  on, 
guys.   You've  got  to  give  this  one  up  because  we  can't  get  behind 
it.   If  you  let  go  of  insurance  we  can  support  the  other  goals. 
We  can  support  the  principles.   Just  let  it  go;  we're  not  going 
to  do  it  this  way.   Or  if  you  keep  it  in  we're  not  going  to 
support  the  other  basic  principles."   In  terms  of  cuts,  that's 
the  first  cut.   Arlene  has  an  interesting  analysis  about  this. 
We  don't  talk  about  this  stuff  much  anymore  because  it's  now  like 
old  history,  but  I  heard  her  speak  about  it  recently,  and  she 
said  something  really  interesting.   She  said,  "As  soon  as  we 
started  to  compromise  on  the  insurance  issue  the  message  that  got 
sent  to  the  disability  community  was  that  we  don't  really  care 
about  your  fundamental  issues."   She  sees  that  that  was  such  a 
sellout,  that  it  was  such  a  big  deal,  bad  thing,  that  it  might 
have  been  worth  not  doing  the  legislation  if  we  could  have  fought 
through  some  of  the  insurance  issues. 

It's  interesting  in  retrospect  because--!  mean,  we  all  walk 
from  it  and  say,  "Well,  okay,  this  is  the  way  it  is,"  but  she 
sees  it  as  just  this  tremendous  kind  of  failure  in  the 
legislation  not  to  have  gotten  something  better  in  there.   And 
we're  up  against  it  now  from  a  policy  perspective.   So 
opposition?  Yes,  the  insurance  industry  just  became  ballistic 
and  marshaled  their  well-paid  army  to  oppose  it  and  were 
successful.   There  are  many,  many  other  areas  of  opposition.   The 
American  Association  of--I  won't  get  the  association  names  right 
because  I  can't  remember  anymore,  but  the  Association  of  Small 
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O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


O'Hara: 


Business  Operators—or  Managers  [Building  Owners  and  Managers 
Association] --was  really  adamant  about  what  they  perceived  as  the 
potential  costs  associated  with  the  architectural  barrier  removal 
provisions.   They  just  couldn't  believe  it,  the  readily 
achievable  barrier  removal  provisions  of  Title  III. 

Many  groups  opposed  some  of  the  employment  provisions.   They 
wanted  things  like  caps  on  the  amount  of  money  that  needed  to  be 
spent  for  reasonable  accommodation,  rather  than  being 
individually  based,  subject  to  the  undue  burden  standard.   They 
wanted  it  spelled  out,  and  they  wanted  to  say  if  you  are  a  small 
business  with  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  a  year  or  less,  you 
don't  have  to  spend  more  than  a  set  amount  on  any  of  this  stuff. 
They  wanted  a  formula  based  on  annual  income  or  something  that 
was  finite  so  they  weren't  stuck  with  individual  assessment  which 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  ADA,  but  is  also  what  most  businesses 
opposed. 

So  there  was  lots  of  opposition  from  those  fronts,  but  if 
you  really  think  about  it  for  two  minutes,  it  took  us  about  five 
years  to  get  the  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  passed,  and  all  it 
did  was  fix  a  technical  problem  caused  by  the  Supreme  Court  case 
that  —  it  was  no  big  deal;  it  didn't  change  anything.   All  it  did 
was  get  things  back  to  the  way  they  were  before  the  Supreme  Court 
case  was  ruled  on.   If  you  think  about  what  a  little  thing  that 
was,  the  idea  of  getting  the  ADA  enacted  in  two  years,  with 
actually  none  of  the  level  of  opposition  that  had  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  a  year  earlier-- 

Were  you  surprised  about  that? 

Yes.   DREDF  was  very  skeptical  about  the  possibility  of  getting 
the  ADA  passed  because  of  our  experiences  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act.   The  civil  rights  community  said,  "Excuse  me? 
Do  what?   Is  this  really  a  possibility?"   Because  they  had  been 
through  this  fight  over  the  Restoration  Act  too.   The  Congress  at 
that  time,  it  just  seemed  improbable.   This  is  an  example  of 
critical  mass.   Enough  community  organization,  enough  vision 
about  the  need  for  the  bill,  and  a  handful  of  legislators  who  had 
personal  experiences  with  disability  and  a  White  House  that  had 
some  experience  with  disability  too.   It  was  the  right  time  and 
right  place. 

I  suppose  there  wasn't  a  precise  moment  when  you  knew  it  was 
going  to  pass,  because  of  the  way  these  things  work. 
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Breslin:   I  think  on  the  Senate  side  the  votes  had  been  counted  and  you 
know  pretty  much  when  it  goes  to  the  floor  for  a  vote  what's 
going  to  happen. 

O'Hara:   And  you  believed  it? 

Breslin:   Oh,  yes.   1  think  we  all  thought  it  could  fall  apart  over 

something.  And  the  AIDS  amendment  was  the  moment  of  truth.   I 
think  everybody  was  pretty  confident  that  it  was  going  to  be 
enacted.   The  real  work  was  between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions,  trying  to  marry  the  two  and  get  the  technical  problems 
ironed  out.   There  were  extraordinary  technical  problems,  that 
are  alive  and  well  today.   The  things  we  thought  were  bad  that  we 
couldn't  fix  have  not  proven  to  be  the  big  drop-dead  issues.   The 
big  drop-dead  issues  are  the  ones  that  we  didn't  really 
understand  at  the  time.   It's  very  interesting  in  retrospect  now 
to  look  back  and  see  where  we  made  mistakes,  and  there's  a  couple 
of  big  problems  with  the  ADA  that  are  coming  down  in  terms  of  the 
way  the  courts  are  interpreting  it  that  should  have  been 
anticipated. 


Problematic  Definition  of  Disability 


O'Hara:    What  are  they? 

Breslin:   The  definitional  issues  are  problematic. 

O'Hara:    The  definition  of  disability? 

Breslin:   Yes.   Who's  covered?   This  is  the  issue  with  the  ADA  right  now. 
There's  no  bigger  issue  with  the  ADA  in  terms  of  implementation. 
This  is  a  definitional  issue,  and  it's  coming  up  mostly  in 
employment  because  that's  where  it's  been  evident  in  the  cases 
that  are  coming  up  through  the  courts.   This  is  a  bit  of  a 
diversion,  but  the-- 

O'Hara:    I  don't  think  so. 

Breslin:   It  is  just  amazing.   This  is  part  of  a  learning  process. 
II 

O'Hara:    You  were  talking  about  definitions  of  disability  in  the  ADA  being 
the  big  problem  now. 
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Breslin:   I  guess  I  was  saying  that  the  definition  is  a  big  problem,  and 

I'll  say  a  little  bit  about  how  that's  evolving  and  taking  shape. 
I  was  remarking  on  it  mostly  to  point  out  that  you  can't 
anticipate  where  things  are  going  to  go  down  the  road  when  you're 
developing  legislation.   The  definition  of  who's  covered  under 
the  statute  was  built  on  the  old  504  definition,  which  was  to 
some  extent  a  compromise.   It  hadn't  seemed  problematic  when  the 
ADA  was  drafted,  and  yet  it's  turning  into  a  disaster.   It  is 
already  a  disaster  and  the  potential  for  it  to  have  an 
increasingly  negative  impact  on  people's  rights  under  the  law  are 
not  yet  fully  understood.   I  think  it's  bigger  than  we  can 
imagine  at  this  stage. 

The  definition  as  it  was  crafted  for  the  ADA  was  problematic 
because  the  EEOC  [Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission], 
represented  at  that  time  by  Chris  Bell,  Bob  Funk,  and  Evan  Kemp, 
wanted  to  narrow  the  definition  so  the  so-called  truly  disabled 
would  be  covered,  and  people  who  were  interlopers  wouldn't  be 
covered.   That's  a  very  crass  statement  of  their  position.   They 
really  felt  that  this  legislation  ought  to  be  covering  people 
like,  frankly,  you  and  me,  and  there  were  many  people  out  there 
who  would  want  to  use  the  law  and  who  may  or  may  not  be 
legitimately  disabled  in  a  way  that  would  entitle  them  to 
protection.   They  wanted  to  narrow  the  field  a  bit.   Our  job  was 
to  widen  it,  not  narrow  it.   It  was  to  get  as  many  people  in  as 
possible  and  let  the  process  sort  out  who  was  covered  and  who 
wasn't.   You  don't  want  to  keep  somebody  out  of  the  process  who 
should  be  legitimately  in  it,  because  you're  trying  to  limit  the 
numbers  of  people  who  have  access  to  a  remedy  to  discrimination. 

That  fight  went  on;  it's  not  as  if  that  fight  did  not  go  on 
in  the  course  of  developing  the  ADA.   It  has  taken  a  different 
direction.   In  the  courts  now,  people  who  are  filing 
discrimination  claims  on  the  basis  of  disability  are  being  kicked 
out  before  the  merits  of  their  claims  can  be  evaluated  because 
they're  not  meeting  the  threshold  test  for  disability. 

The  examples  are  kind  of  fascinating.   Here's  one:  a  woman 
who  had  breast  cancer  and  who  went  to  work  every  day  during 
radiation  and  chemo  and  whatever,  was  mercilessly  teased  and 
abused  by  her  supervisor  and  coworkers  throughout  this  process 
and  was  later  laid  off,  though  she  had  great  recommendations  and 
very  good  evaluations  and  so  on.   She  believed  that  she  was  laid 
off  because  of  discrimination  against  her  on  the  basis  of  having 
had  a  mastectomy  and  having  been  a  breast  cancer  survivor,  and 
based  on  these  many  humiliating  episodes  in  her  workplace. 
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She  filed  a  discrimination  claim  using  the  ADA,  and  the 
courts  decided  that  she  wasn't  a  person  with  a  disability  because 
she  had  not  lost  any  work  in  the  course  of  her  chemotherapy  and 
radiation  and  had  sort  of  soldiered  through,  as  you  would  say, 
through  the  process  of  being  treated  and  therefore  did  not  meet 
the  courts'  view  of  the  standard  stereotype  for  a  person  with  a 
disability—you  know,  weak,  pitiful,  can't  work,  can't  do  what 
everybody  else  can  do.   They  just  threw  it  out.   It's  not  a 
question  of  whether  discrimination  actually  occurred;  the  only 
question  they  looked  at  was  whether  or  not  she  was  entitled  to 
bring  a  lawsuit  and  they  said  no,  because  she  didn't  meet  the 
threshold  test. 

The  courts  are  filled  with  people  who  are  in  exactly  that 
situation,  who  have  discrimination  claims  based  on  some  mental  or 
physical  characteristic  that  may  or  may  not  reach  the  level  of 
being  substantially  limiting  with  respect  to  a  major  life 
activity,  which  is  the  test.   But  that  test  isn't  even  applied; 
they're  just  tossed  out  on  the  basis  of  the  court's  perception  of 
who  has  a  disability.   And  here's  the  interesting  analysis  about 
it,  this  is  the  collision  of  the  medical  model  with  the  civil 
rights  model.   This  is  where  the  two  are  bumping  up  against  each 
other.   The  courts  are  really  accustomed  to  thinking  about 
disability  from  the  perspective  of  people  on  workers'  comp  or  SSI 
[Supplemental  Security  Income]  or  SSDI  [Social  Security 
Disability  Insurance]  coming  in  and  saying,  "I'm  too  disabled  to 
work,  so  I  can  get  my  benefits." 

However,  you  can  have  a  disability,  it  can  affect  a  major 
life  activity,  and  you  can  at  the  same  time  function  in  the  world 
in  terms  of  work  and  other  things.   Disability  and  incapacity  are 
linked  inextricably  in  the  minds  of  most  judges  and  the  public 
generally.   Disability  means  you  can't  work.   If  you  can  work, 
and  you  do  work  despite  the  presence  of  some  physical  or  mental 
characteristic,  then  you're  the  exception  to  the  rule  and  you're 
not  disabled  for  purposes  of  the  ADA  statute,  they're  saying.   Of 
course,  the  ADA  was  crafted  to  challenge  that  mindset  about 
disability.   That  is  the  most  paradoxical  problem. 

There  are  many  policy  issues  in  regard  to  the  ADA  that  are 
controversial.   The  Greyhound  bus  issue  is,  of  course,  up  for 
grabs,  and  they've  been  granted  an  extension  on  their 
accessibility  requirements,  and  the  community  is  livid  over  it. 
There's  been  a  lot  of  issues  developing  in  the  courts,  but  this 
one  goes  at  the  heart  of  the  purpose  of  the  statute.   The  Supreme 
Court  has  agreed  to  hear  a  case  involving  a  woman  who's  HIV- 
positive  and  who  was  denied  dental  treatment.   The  dentist  said, 
"I  can't  treat  you  in  my  office  because  you're  HIV-positive.   We 
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can  only  do  it  in  the  hospital."   She  filed  an  ADA  claim,  winning 
in  the  lower  courts.   The  American  Dental  Association  and  the 
dentist  have  appealed  it  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it's  going  to 
be  argued  in  the  spring. 

The  two  issues  that  are  on  the  table  are:  is  somebody  with 
HIV  infection  covered  by  the  ADA?   This  is  a  little  arcane,  but 
the  way  in  which  they  had  been  determined  to  be  protected  in  the 
late  eighties  under  504  was  by  linking  HIV  infection  to  the  major 
life  activity  of  reproduction.   You  have  to  tie  the  two  together. 
You  have  to  have  a  major  life  activity  limited  in  some  way  in 
order  to  trigger  coverage.   The  ADA'S  legislative  history  says 
that  HIV  infection  is  covered.   Now  this  court  has  decided  to 
look  at  that  issue. 

The  second  issue  is  whether  medical  professionals,  in  this 
case  a  dentist--is  their  professional  judgment  a  defense  against 
a  charge  of  discrimination?   This  guy  said,  "I'm  not  going  to 
treat  you  because  it's  not  safe  for  me  to  do  so  in  my  office," 
which  runs  counter  to  all  of  public  health's  best  wisdom  on  that 
issue--CDC  [Centers  for  Disease  Control]  and  all  the  public 
health  authorities  have  put  out  information  about  treatment  of 
people  with  HIV  infection  in  dental  situations,  and  they  say  it 
can  be  done  in  the  office,  and  it  can  be  done  safely. 

We  were  sitting  around  last  week  trying  to  theorize  about 
this  problem.   The  amicus  strategy  is  developing  on  this  case 
now.   Arcane  on  one  hand,  big-time  implications  for  people  on  the 
street  on  the  other  hand.   We  were  trying  to  figure  out  why  they 
agreed  to  hear  this.   It's  obvious  people  with  HIV  infection  are 
covered;  what's  the  problem  here?   The  coverage  issue  is  not  the 
issue.   You  can  debate  whether  or  not  a  right  decision  was  made 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  environment,  but  why  the  coverage 
issue?   HIV  is  covered. 

Well,  Arlene,  typically  —  I'm  wrestling  with  it  trying  to 
figure  it  out--says,  "No,  it's  completely  obvious.   The  Supreme 
Court  has  got  the  same  problem  every  other  lower  court  has  had. 
They're  trying  to  figure  out  why  somebody  who's  got  something  you 
can't  see,  doesn't  affect  their  lives  in  any  way  at  all  —  except 
maybe  down  the  road,  but  not  now- -it's  like  having  some  genetic 
problem  that  might  manifest  when  you're  fifty  but  isn't 
manifested  when  you're  twenty.   It  isn't  manifested,  it  doesn't 
present  a  problem  to  you  now.   How  can  it  be  disabling?   How  is 
it  a  disabling  condition?"   The  court  doesn't  get  that  the 
perception  of  disability  can't  be  tied  to  function,  limitation  or 
ability  to  work.   It  stands  separately.   She  said,  "That's  all  it 
is.   It's  the  same  problem  that's  all  over  the  courts. 
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Her  thing  is,  forget  all  the  public  health  arguments,  forget 
all  that  stuff.   She's  doing  a  congressional  amicus,  which  is  her 
specialty,  on  what  the  purpose  of  the  ADA  was  and  why  it  was 
intended  to  challenge  the  medical  model,  not  support  it.   And  why 
this  perception  of  limitation  as  the  basis  for  determining 
disability  is  the  wrong  paradigm.   To  me,  that's  the  cutting  edge 
issue.   There  are  many  other  issues  that  are  movement  issues  and 
ADA  issues  and  legal  i~sues  and  whatnot,  but  this  one  is  a  very 
important  one  to  pay  attention  to  right  now. 

O'Hara:   Yes.   Critical. 

Breslin:   Pretty  important  stuff. 

O'Hara:    It's  good  that  DREDF  is  watching. 

Breslin:   I  know.   I  was  listening  to  Arlene  scream  at  about  seven  people 
in  a  conference  call  this  week.   She  was  pacing  in  her  office 
like  she  does.   She  was  pacing,  screaming  on  the  phone,  because 
she's  right  and  she's  trying  to  bring  a  bunch  of  real  smart 
lawyers;  the  ACLU  has  got  its  people  involved,  and  all  the  AIDS 
organizations  have  jumped  in  and  want  to  get  involved,  and  she's 
trying  to  control  the  amicus  strategy.   She's  trying  to  get  them 
to  see  this  perspective  and  to  not  do  individual  amici,  to  fold 
theirs  into  subsets  of  this  theme.   I  think  she's  going  to  fly  to 
Boston  and  try  to  meet  them  all  face  to  face  and  deal  with  it, 
because  she's  right--!  know  she's  right,  she's  always  right  about 
this  stuff.   It's  interesting  to  have  a  great  theoretical  issue 
to  be  thinking  about.   The  straight-ahead  enforcement  issues 
[sighs] --well,  some  of  them  are  interesting,  but  a  lot  of  them 
anybody  can  do.   But  not  everybody  can  do  this  stuff.   This  is 
the  heart  of  the  cutting  edge  issues  that  we  do  best  and  that  she 
does  best. 


The  Day  of  the  Signing:  Broken  Wheelchair,  "Nightline"  Nerves, 
Inaccessible  Restrooms 


O'Hara:    Did  you  go  to  the  signing? 
Breslin:   Yes  [laughs], 
O'Hara:   What  was  that  like? 

Breslin:   Oh,  man--the  worst  day  of  my  life!   [laughter]   Or  the  worst 

"night  before"  of  my  life.   Honest  to  God.   No  kidding.   With  no 
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exception  it  was  the  worst  moment  of  my  existence  except  for 
having  spine  fusion  surgery,  I  think  [laughs].   It  was  just 
hideous.   I  had  decided  that  everybody  from  DREDF  who  wanted  to 
go  should  go  to  the  signing.  We  should  drag  everybody  back  there 
and  figure  out  how  to  pay  for  it,  because  it  seemed  like  it  was 
the  most  historic  moment  in  our  work,  and  we  should  do  it.   And 
we  did:  we  dragged  everybody  back  and  got  everybody  on  the  invite 
list  and  blah  blah  blah,  which  was  really  neat.   I  flew  in  the 
night  before,  as  we  all  did--I  think  most  of  us  were  on  the  same 
flight.   I  got  off  the  airplane  and  my  chair  was  broken,  which 
was  not  the  best  time.   I  mean  really  broken.   They  had  broken 
the  front  caster  stem  housing;  it  was  cracked  off  the  frame. 
This  was  not  something  you  could  jerry-rig  back  together  again. 
I  have  this  custom  seating,  so  it's  not  like  it's  possible  to  go 
find  some  substitute  chair  that  really  would  work. 

We  hung  out  at  the  airport  for  many  hours  while  the  airplane 
mechanics  get  the  wire  and  the  welding  machines  out  and  we 
cludged  together  a  solution  to  the  broken  wheelchair.   There  had 
been  some  discussion  about  whether  somebody  from  DREDF  was  going 
to  be  on  "Nightline"  that  night  to  have  a  discussion  about  the 
ADA  prior  to  the  signing.   I'm  always  advocating  for  it  to  be 
anybody  but  me  because  I  can't  bear  the  pressure  of  those 
situations.   They  hadn't  decided  whether  they  were  going  to  use 
somebody  from  DREDF,  but  they  were  leaning  toward  us. 

We  get  the  call--I  don't  remember  how  this  actually 
happened,  but  they  had  been  trying  to  figure  out  where  we  were 
all  going  to  be,  and  it  turns  out  that  a  bunch  of  us  were  still 
at  the  airport  because  people  were  still  hanging  out  with  me 
trying  to  get  this  chair  thing  resolved.   "Nightline"  calls  the 
airport,  it's  five-thirty  or  six  o'clock  at  night,  and  they  say, 
"We're  taping  in  two  and  a  half  hours  and  we  want  you  to  come  to 
the  studio."   You  can  imagine.   I  am  exhausted  and  I  haven't 
peed,  and  I'm  dressed  like  this  [laughs,  utters  a  cry  of 
frustration] .   Actually,  I  was  not  put  off  by  the  idea  of  doing 
this.   I  had  been  living  and  breathing  this  stuff  for  so  long  I 
was  sure  I  could  do  it.   So  it  would  probably  be  okay,  though 
that  kind  of  debate  environment  is  not  my  forte,  and  I  really 
tried  to  get  them  to  agree  to  take  Arlene  because  she  is  so  good 
at  it,  and  I'm  not.   Anyway,  they  asked  me  to  do  it,  so  I  did. 

O'Hara:    By  this  time  your  chair  was  functional? 

Breslin:   It  was  wired  together.   They  had  straps  on  it,  and  it  was  wired 

together.   I'm  going  along  like  a  little  old  lady  about  a  mile  an 
hour,  creeping  along.   It's  rolling,  but  it's  not  fixed.   So  we  get 
to  the  hotel.   Oh,  this  is  great  —  they  call  up  and  they  say,  "We'll 
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send  a  limo  for  you."   [laughter]   I  said,  "Cool."   They  had  no 
clue.   I  said,  "Look,  we'll  get  the  paratransit  or  whatever. 
Unless  you  guys  just  have  handy  your  local  paratransit  service  that 
you  can  call."  There's  no  time  for  a  meal.  We  get  to  the  hotel, 
try  to  get  something  on  other  than  the  blue  jeans  and  whatever  it 
was  that  we  were  wearing,  and  schlep  over  to  the  studio. 

So  we  get  to  the  studio,  and  the  first  thing  that  happens  is 
I  go  to  makeup  and  they  put--my  karma  came  into  play--I  did 
something  bad  in  some  other  life  [laughter].   They  do  makeup,  and 
they  put  purple  lipstick  on  me,  and  I  said,  "I  don't  believe  that 
this  is  really  very  good."   He  said,  "No,  dear,  no,  no.   It  looks 
wonderful  with  your  jacket,"  and  so  and  so.   By  this  time,  we're 
all  rushed.   Everything  is  done  in  top  speed  because  we're 
running  late.   We  get  in  the  studio,  and  it's  me—it's  a  little 
room  about  half  as  big  as  this,  and  there  are  no  monitors,  and 
you've  got  the  head  thing  on  so  you  can  hear.   This  was  the  young 
Wallace- -what's  his  name?   Not  Mike  Wallace,  but  his  kid. 

O'Hara:    We'll  think  of  it. 

Breslin:   Whatever  his  name  is.   He  was  the  interviewer  that  night;  it 

wasn't  [Ted]  Koppel.   The  guy  whose  name  I  also  can't  remember 
now,  who  was  the  chair  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  People  with  Disabilities,  is  over  there  looking  at  me,  and  I'm 
here  looking  at  him,  and  we  have  cameras  on  the  two  of  us. 
There's  a  third  person  who's  the  counterpoint  to  this 
conversation.   He's  a  marine  drilling  engineer  who  owns  this 
company  that  installs  marine  cranes.   I  swear  to  God--I  paid  some 
dues  this  night  for  some  terrible  act  in  my  other  life.   I  hope  I 
don't  have  to  pay  any  more.   I  am  too  nervous  in  those 
situations.   Though  I  was  confident  about  my  technical  knowledge, 
and  I  really  felt  capable  of  doing  it,  I  also  got  so  nervous  I 
couldn't  function.   I  have  never  before  or  since  been  in  that 
state,  and  I  can't  account  for  it--I  think  it  was  too  much 
pressure  and  too  much  logistical  stuff  and  whatever.   My  hands 
were  sweating  and  I  just  really  couldn't  function. 

I'm  up  against  this  guy  who  is  adamant  about  how  terrible 
this  law  is.   This  is  on  the  eve  of  the  signing,  where  you  kind 
of  want  it  to  be  celebratory.  We  had  done  enough  def ending- 
forget  it!   It's  over!   It's  enacted!   He  launched  into  this  long 
thing  about  how  it's  so  unclear,  and  how  do  I  know  whether  or  not 
I  have  to  make  my  cranes  accessible  to  disabled  people,  and 
what's  that  going  to  mean,  and  does  that  mean  that  we  have  to 
install  elevators  in  our  cranes  so  that  we  can  get  people--. 
There  are  such  obvious  answers ,  which  I  finally  managed  to  come 
forth  with  after  a  little  bit  of  getting  into  it.   But  I  was  so 
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nervous  and  in  such  a  state  of  psychic  lockup  that  I  could  barely 
articulate  any  of  this  to  try  to  deal  with  him. 

So  Wallace  said,  "Well,  what  do  you  say  to  that?"  [in  loud 
voice]   It  was  clearly  not  my  best  moment.   My  whole  perception 
of  the  signing  is  very  much  colored  by  my  B-grade  performance  in 
this  interview  which  nobody  gave  a  shit  about  in  the  end.   But 
John  Wodatch--he  was  so  sweet—walked  up  to  me  that  evening  at 
the  party,  put  his  arm  around  me  and  said,  "I  was  rooting  for 
you.   You  finally  got  it  out."   [laughter]   I  felt  like  I  had  let 
down  the  community  in  terms  of  representing  the  importance  of  the 
statute.   I  just  was  not  articulate.   Fortunately  the  guy  from 
the  president's  committee  was  pretty  good,  and  he  sort  of  bailed 
things  out  a  little  bit.   It  was  not  a  high  moment. 

Then  there  were  a  million  other  logistical  problems.   There 
were  seating  issues  at  the  signing,  and  it  was  hot,  and  there  was 
this  big  to-do  afterward  —  a  band  and  a  celebration  and  whatnot, 
and  there  were  no  accessible  bathrooms  anywhere  near  the  place 
that  I  could  use,  so  I  spent  most  of  the  day  trudging  along  at 
about  half  a  mile  an  hour  trying  to  find  some  office  building 
that  would  be  open  where  I  could  go  to  the  bathroom.   It  went 
from  bad  to  worse.   The  only  redeeming  thing  that  happened  that 
day  was  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  I  ran  into  Ron  Mace,  my  friend 
who's  the  architect  from  North  Carolina.   It  was  about  five- 
thirty  and  he  said,  "Let's  go  to  dinner.   You  look  like  shit."   I 
said,  "Thank  you.   I  feel  like  shit."   [laughter]   So  we  went  off 
and  had  a  terrific  meal. 

O'Hara:    So  it  wasn't  that  moment  of  pride. 

Breslin:   I  do  not  have  that  memory  of  it  [laughter].   I  should  be  saying 
some  other  story  here  probably.   For  me  personally  it  was  a 
disaster  from  every  perspective.   I  think  other  people  were 
really—they  certainly  weren't  focused  on  my  performance  on 
Nightline,  but  other  people  had  a  really  good  time.   There  are 
great  pictures,  and  I  think  people  really  felt  like  they  were  part 
of  an  historic  moment.   To  me,  the  historic  stuff  was  all  passe. 
I'm  not  much  on  ceremony,  so  it  doesn't  actually  mean  that  much  to 
me.   It  wouldn't  have  even  if  things  had  gone  well,  because  that's 
just  not  my  thing  particularly.   Dear  Stanley  Yarnell,  who's  my 
physiatrist  who  had  flown  in,  thought  it  was  really  important  and 
he  knew  the  organization's  role.   He  felt  it  was  important  to  be 
there.   He  had  a  great  time.   He  was  just  ecstatic  to  be  there. 
I'm  saying,  "Get  me  out  of  here!   I  can't  stand  it!"   [laughter] 
It  was  not  a  prideful  moment  in  that  regard.   I  wanted  to  put  my 
feet  up  and  pee  and  be  someplace  else. 
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XII   DREDF  IN  THE  NINETIES  AND  BEYOND 

[Interview  10:  January  23,  1998]  « 

Resigning  as  Director,  1991 


O'Hara:   We  left  off  last  time  with  the  signing  of  the  ADA  in  1990  and 

presumably  you  came  back  to  DREDF  and  shortly  thereafter,  within 
a  year,  I  think,  you  had  resigned.   What  brought  that  on? 

Breslin:   Well,  I  had  been  having  some  real  health  and  physical  issues  for 
a  couple  of  years.   This  was  the  end  of  1990.   I  went  forward 
from  the  ADA  with  the  idea  that  I  needed  to  think  about  what  I 
was  doing  in  the  organization  and  what  the  organization  needed. 
There  were  institutional  issues  also  that  were  going  on  at  the 
time  that  I  needed  to  think  about  and  deal  with  on  a  personal 
level. 

All  of  that  really  came,  I  think,  to  bear  at  the  end  of 
November  or  December  of  1990,  when  I  decided  that  I  really  didn't 
want  to  be  an  executive  director  there  or  anyplace  else.   I  never 
really  had  wanted  that  job.   I  fell  into  it  by  default,  as 
sometimes  happens.   I  never  felt  that  I  was  really  the  right 
person  for  that  job.   It  required  too  many  skills.   I  felt  that  I 
had  some  of  them,  and  some  of  them  I  really  didn't  have  and 
couldn't  learn  effectively.   So  all  of  these  issues  came  up  at 
the  end  of  the  year  for  me.   I  decided  to  leave  —  it  was  without  a 
sense  of  what  I  might  do  next  or  what  my  relationship  to  DREDF 
would  be. 

O'Hara:    What  didn't  you  like  about  being  executive  director? 

Breslin:   Puh-lease!   [laughing]  Well,  I  think  that  in  organizations  like 
DREDF  and  other  social  change  organizations,  the  executive 
director  is  very  often  the  person  who  founds  the  organization,  or 
at  least  has  been  with  it  in  its  early  stages—somebody  who  has  a 
vision  about  what  the  place  is  supposed  to  do  and  be  and  what 
direction  it's  supposed  to  take.   At  the  same  time  that  person  is 
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expected--unrealistically,  I  think—to  also  be  a  competent 
administrator-manager-fundraiser-technician  at  the  business 
level,  as  well  as  a  spokesperson,  public  relations  person  who 
will  be  speaking  to  the  press,  and  someone  who  is  supposed  to 
inspire  everybody  to  soldier  on. 

Much  lip  service  is  paid  to  the  expectation  that  you  will 
delegate  whatever  it  is  you  want  to  delegate  to  staff.   Your  job 
is  to  figure  out  how  to  do  that,  therefore  you're  not  required  to 
do  all  those  jobs.   But  the  truth  is  that  in  places  like  DREDF, 
where  stable  funding  is  an  issue,  you  as  an  executive  director 
are  ultimately  expected  to  fill  in  the  gaps  when  there  isn't 
funding  to  hire  the  development  person  or  to  hire  the  manager  or 
to  hire  the  administrator  or  to  hire  the  personnel  person.   I 
mean,  this  is  not  exclusive  to  DREDF.   It's  certainly  true,  I 
think,  of  all  these  kinds  of  organizations  at  various  stages  in 
their  development. 

For  me,  I  was  able  to  stabilize  the  place  financially  and 
keep  the  doors  open  and  had  enough  skills  and  enough  competencies 
to  be  able  to  do  that  in  the  face  of  a  fair  amount  of  difficulty. 
And  I  was  also,  I  think,  regarded  as  someone  who  stood  for  the 
mission  of  the  organization,  and  I  imbued  the  organization  with  a 
fair  amount  of  legitimacy  because  of  my  personal  experiences  and 
my  commitment  to  it . 

But  that  did  not  mean  [chuckling]  I  had  what  it  took  to  do 
that  job.   And  those  are  different  issues,  I  think.   So  I  really 
felt  that  I  had  muddled  along  and  done  as  well  as  I  could  humanly 
do  in  the  face  of  my  competencies  and  skills,  but  that  I  had 
reached  my  saturation  point  in  terms  of  effectiveness. 

O'Hara:   What  do  you  see  as  your  skills? 


Breslin: 

O'Hara: 

Breslin: 


[chuckling] 

Surely  not  what  others  see. 

I  have  a  sort  of  Rodney  King  approach,  which  is  [chuckling], 
Can't  we  all  just  get  along?  Which  is  not  really  the  best  of  all 
possible  skills  to  have.   Well,  I  honest  to  God  don't  have  a 
clue.   I  mean,  I  think  I  have  breadth  and  no  depth  on  a  whole  lot 
of  things.   That's  sort  of  been  my  hallmark.   I  figured  out  how 
to  put  budgets  together;  I  figured  out  how  to  write  grants;  I 
figured  out  how  to  get  federal  contracts  and  grant  applications 
put  together;  and  I  could  come  up  with  a  political  cut  on  just 
about  any  issue  that  would  would  sort  of  fit  within  the  vision  of 
the  organization. 
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But  I  was  a  terrible  personnel  manager.   I'm  soft  on 
everybody,  and  I  can't  ever  fire  anybody. 

O'Hara:   Word  has  it  that  you  inspire  a  lot  of  loyalty. 

Breslin:   "Word  has  it,"  yeah.   All  three  people  who  are  loyal  are  damn 
loyal!   [Laughing]   I  think  it's  true.   1  think  that  what  I 
really  offered  to  the  organization  in  the  years  that  I  was  there 
was  my  own  commitment  to  what  I  was  doing,  and  that,  I  think, 
really  is  worth  something  when  there's  money  problems  or  there's 
too  much  work  and  not  enough  available  resources  to  get  the  work 
done.   I'm  not  underestimating  the  value  of  that  in  the  culture 
of  an  organization. 

That  does  not  get  the  checks  posted.   That  does  not  do  the 
accounting  functions.   That  does  not  deal  with  the  business 
management  of  the  organization. 

O'Hara:    And  you  were  weary  of  that  and  didn't  want  to  do  it. 

Breslin:   Well,  I'm  weary  of  it.   Resources  were  always  thin  enough  that 
there  was  some  piece  of  it  that  didn't  get  done  or  couldn't 
afford  to  get  done,  and  I  often  was  filling  in.   I  mean,  there 
were  periods  of  time  when  I  was  doing  pretty  much  all  of  it,  all 
of  that  work  from  personnel  management  to  supervising  a  part-time 
bookkeeper  day-to-day--!  mean,  not  just  three  layers  away  but 
really  day-to-day.   I  felt  like  I  had  learned  all  of  that  by  the 
seat  of  my  pants,  that  I  had  just  picked  it  up  in  running  down 
the  road  as  fast  as  I  could  go,  and  I  really  had  never,  ever 
stopped  for  two  seconds  trying  to  figure  out  how  you're  supposed 
to  do  it. 


Actually,  from  having  gone  to  graduate  school  in  business  in 
the  last  few  years,  I  look  back  on  my  management  years  at  DREDF 
and  truthfully,  if  I  ever  thought  that  was  something  I  wanted  to 
do  as  a  career,  I  would  have  pursued  some  training  earlier  on, 
because  there  really  are  ways  to  do  those  things.   You  don't  have 
to  invent  this  stuff.   But  I  didn't  know  any  of  it  at  the  time. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  politics  of  the  work  and 
the  movement  goals,  and  the  rest  of  the  stuff --you  have  to  do  the 
rest  of  the  stuff,  but  it's  invisible  to  the  world  and  it's 
absolutely  invisible  if  it's  going  along  well,  but  it  really  does 
require  skill  levels.   As  long  as  nothing  went  wrong,  people 
assumed  you  were  doing  a  good  job,  but  as  soon  as  something  falls 
through  or  something  blows  up,  then  your  competency  is  called 
into  question.   And  that's  not  a  good  way  to  plan  or  think  about 
what  needs  to  get  done  enough  in  advance  that  you  can  get  it  done 
before  some  brick  bat  hits  you  in  the  head. 
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Not  that  that  was  necessarily  what  was  going  on  there,  but  I 
did  always  feel  I  was  right  on  the  precipice  in  terms  of  my  own 
management  skills.   I  was  poised  right  there,  you  know,  and  a 
slight  breeze  would  just  send  me  off  into  the  blue.   I  just  knew 
there  had  to  be  a  better  way  to  do  it.   So  I  felt  that  I  brought 
a  little  something  in  all  these  areas  and  some  were  stronger  than 
others,  but  oh,  God,  the  management  issues  were  just  really 
brutal  for  me. 

I'm  friends  with  all  the  people  I'm  working  with,  too,  so  we 
have  those  organizational  issues  that  come  up  that  have  to  be 
dealt  with  at  many  levels.   It  makes  it  difficult. 

O'Hara:   What  was  the  catalyst,  then,  that  made  you  resign? 

Breslin:  Well,  the  real  catalyst  was  one  of  the  staff  people  at  the 

organization  got  upset  over  something  that  had  happened,  and  I 
thought  it  was  outrageous.   It  made  me  feel  so  out  of  control  of 
the  organization's  direction  and  its  integrity  that  I  just 
couldn't  imagine  staying  in  that  context.   But  that  was  really  a 
straw.   It  wasn't  by  any  means  a  single  issue,  a  cause.   The 
catalyst  was  the  accumulated  series  of  concerns  I  was  having 
about  my  own  capacities  to  do  the  job,  and  there  was  one  specific 
incident  which  was  sort  of,  Okay,  that  really  is  the  end  of  the 
line  in  terms  of  being  able  to  continue  on  in  the  current 
relationship  that  I  had  with  the  organization. 

I  really  didn't  know  what  I  wanted  next—you  know,  what  my 
next  incarnation  would  be.   I  couldn't  imagine  just  walking  away 
from  it.   I  mean,  I  did  and  do  have  great  belief  in  its  purpose, 
and  I'm  very,  very  loyal  to  the  people  and  the  overall  direction 
of  the  place.   So  the  specifics  of  that  incident  are  probably  not 
that  relevant.   They  just  were  added  to  the  collection  of  things 
that  was  going  on. 

I  also  physically  was  just  in  the  early  stages  of  having 
such  a  hard  time  with  a  full-time  work  schedule.   And  I  had  tried 
working  four  days  a  week  for  a  while,  which  was  better- -which 
actually  was  definitely  better,  which  made  me  think,  You  know,  I 
could  not  be  challenging  my  health  if  I  thought  about  a  more 
limited  work  schedule.   But  that  would  not  work  in  that  job.   It 
was  simply  not  feasible. 

So  I  decided  to  leave,  and  I  notified  the  board  I  was 
leaving,  and  actually  stayed  three  months  after  I  had  given  my 
notice,  to  try  to  put  everything  in  order,  at  least  from  my 
perspective,  so  that  whatever  the  decision  was,  the  next  person 
probably  wouldn't  be  walking  into  some  mess.   I  hate  it  when 
people  have  to  walk  into  jobs  and  have  great  piles  of  unfinished 
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things  to  deal  with.   I  tried  to  put  things  in  order  and  set 
everything  in  what  I  considered  to  be  a  reasonable  condition  for 
the  next  person  to  come  in  and  do  whatever  they  were  going  to  do. 

So  I  left,  actually  physically  left,  in  the  end  of  January 
or  early  February  '91,  I  think.  Also  at  that  time,  in  my 
personal  life,  my  housemate  at  the  time,  who  had  been  HIV- 
positive  for  quite  a  long  time,  was  in  the  throes  of  very  severe 
AIDS-related  illnesses.   Really,  literally,  I  spent  six  months, 
from  January  to  June,  or  five  months,  in  a  process  of  dealing 
with  his  dying.   He  was  being  cared  for  in  our  home  by  his  family 
members  and  friends,  and  my  house  was  turned  into  a  kind  of 
hospice  situation.   The  first  couple  of  months  were  not  so  acute; 
the  last  two  or  three  months  were  very  intensively  devoted  to 
round-the-clock  management  of  his  medical  problems,  which  was 
all-consuming,  really.   Completely  draining  and  quite  an 
experience  to  go  through. 

Just  about  the  time  he  died,  which  was  May  or  June  of  "91,  I 
put  everything  off.   I  didn't  do  anything  during  that  six-month 
period.   I  didn't  work.   I  stepped  down  from  the  DREDF  board.   I 
didn't  do  anything  in  the  community.   I  mean,  I  did  nothing.   I 
didn't  return  any  business  phone  calls.   That's  not  true.   I 
didn't  take  on  any  responsibilities  or  assignments  or  make  any 
commitments . 

I  didn't  have  a  clue  what  I  was  going  to  do.   It's  not  like 
I  launched  off  with--I  have  some  big  plan  in  life  about  what's 
next.   I  got  a  very  modest  little  severance  arrangement  with 
DREDF,  very  modest,  which,  coupled  with  vacation,  accrued  sick, 
whatever,  got  me  through  about  six  months.   Then  I  had  to  figure 
something  out  because  I  needed  to  go  back  to  work  doing 
something. 

At  that  point  —  this  is,  of  course,  half  a  year,  three- 
quarters  of  a  year  into  the  ADA,  and  at  that  stage  there  was  so 
much  work  to  do  to--I  mean,  unbelievable  amount  of  work  between 
the  federal  agencies  that  were  making  money  available  to  do  all 
sorts  of  technical  assistance  work,  from  training  to  development 
of  materials,  to  videos,  to  specific  kind  of  guidance,  to  various 
entities  that  had  to  comply  with  the  statute,  to  the  development 
of  the  regulations  which  were  in  process  at  that  stage. 

So  there  was  no  shortage  of  picking  and  choosing  things  to 
do.   At  that  point  I  actually  started  working  for  DREDF  as  a 
consultant  on  a  whole  range  of  training  and  materials  development 
projects,  all  of  which  I  could  do  from  home. 

O'Hara:    And  that  was  part-time?   More  or  less? 
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Breslin:  More  or  less,  yes.  Well,  it  tended  to  be  part-time,  and  I  took 
on  a  few  other  little  jobs  here  and  there  as  things  would  come 
up.   But  the  real  advantage  in  it  from  just  a  mechanical  point  of 
view  is  that  I  could  do  it  when  I  wanted  to  do  it  and  I  could  do 
it  at  two  in  the  morning  or  four  in  the  afternoon  as  long  as  I 
would  meet  the  deadlines  and  be  available  for  whatever 
communication  needed  to  happen.   So  it  wa ,  a  really  good  schedule 
that  pandered  to  my  phvsical  issues  and  my  need  for  rest  and 
whatever. 

So  I  did  that,  actually,  for  about  a  year.   Yes,  about  a 
year  and  a  couple  of  months,  I  guess. 

O'Hara:    Your  resume  says  till  September  '92. 


Board,  Staff  Upheaval 


Breslin:   That  would  be  about  right.   The  DREDF  board  had  hired  an 

executive  director  after  I  left,  and  that  arrangement  was  not 
working  out.   It  was  the  decision  of  the  board  to  make  a 
management  change,  which  was  certainly  an  appropriate  decision. 
The  board  made  a  decision  to  make  a  change  that  the  majority  of 
the  staff  thought  wasn't  a  good  idea  and  was  quite  typical 
organizational  behavior  stuff.   But  there  was  a  very  dramatic 
upheaval,  and  the  staff  threw  most  of  the  board  out  and 
reconstituted  the  board,  most  of  it. 

O'Hara:    The  board  quit?   Oh,  the  staff. 

Breslin:   The  staff  said  to  the  board,  "Fine,  it's  your  place,  do  what  you 
want.   We'll  just  all  go  do  something  else."   So  it  was  high 
drama,  really,  the  stuff  of  soap  operas. 

O'Hara:   What  was  the  board  trying  to  do? 

Breslin:   Well,  the  board  had  decided  to  get  rid  of  the  new  executive 

director,  who  was,  I  think,  someone  who  was  quite  wonderful  and 
sweet  and  nice  and  a  good,  committed  person  but  not  a  very  good 
manager,  not  as  good  as  I  was,  and  I  wasn't  all  that  great,  which 
is  an  indication  of  something.   Anyway,  that  decision  was  a  good 
decision,  but  the  plan  was  initiated  overnight  with  no  notice  to 
the  staff,  literally  overnight,  and  involved  a  solution  that 
people  felt  was  inappropriate  as  a  management  solution.   It  was 
not  portrayed  as  an  interim  solution,  it  was  not  portrayed  as 
anything  where  there  would  be  some  kind  of  a  collaborative 
process  to  solve  the  problem. 
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They  should  have  figured  this  out.   It  prompted  such  violent 
reaction  on  the  part  of  just  about  everybody.   It  was  so 
shocking.   It's  not,  in  retrospect,  nor  considering  the  players. 
But  at  the  time  it  was  kind  of  stunning,  the  way  it  was  done  and 
how  it  was  done.  Anyway,  the  decision  was  not  a  popular  one.   So 
there  was  this  great  psychodrama  that  unfolded  that  went  on  for 
about  ten  days  and  finally  [chuckling],  for  better  or  worse—who 
knows?--the  board  couldn't  control  us.   I  mean,  it  was  an  Us  and 
Them  kind  of  thing. 

I  wasn't  on  the  board  anymore.   If  I  had  been  on  the  board, 
it  wouldn't  have  happened.   I  think.   It  happened  that  way 
because  there  wasn't  a  real  connection  between  the  board  and  the 
organization  in  my  absence.   I  had  always  managed  all  of  it.   I 
knew  what  everybody  was  thinking  about ,  and  I  could  kind  of  run 
interference.   But  in  my  absence,  the  whole  thing  came  down 
completely  without  anybody  knowing  anything  about  it,  save  one 
person  in  the  organization. 

Anyway,  it  was  not  the  right  thing  to  do.   So  the  staff 
rebelled,  and  the  board  found  itself  between  a  rock  and  a  hard 
place,  and  they  just  basically  had  to  back  down,  but  there  were 
terrible  hard  feelings  that  were  a  byproduct  of  all  of  it.   So 
the  majority  of  the  board  was  asked  to  resign,  and  they  did.   The 
board  was.  reconstituted  and  rebuilt  very  quickly,  actually. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  someone  on  staff  was  appointed  as 
managing  director,  sort  of  in  the  way  a  law  firm  is  organized, 
where  you've  got  your  senior  partners  and  one  partner  serves  the 
administrative  function. 

In  about  two  or  three  months,  it  was  really  clear  that  the 
place  was  in  very  deep  trouble  again.   Between  the  time  that  I 
left  and  the  new  person  came  on,  I  guess  it  was  close  to  a  full 
year,  and  then  the  year  that  that  person  had  done  the  job- -not 
quite  two  years  had  passed.   And  things  were  in  very,  very  bad 
shape,  in  terms  of  development  particularly  and  just  in  terms  of 
cash  management  and  cashflow  predictions. 

In  a  place  like  DREDF,  you  have  to  constantly  look  in  your 
crystal  ball.   You  have  to  look  out  three,  four,  five,  six  months 
down  the  road;  and  you've  got  to  do  your  best  guesstimate  about 
where  you're  going  to  be,  and  you've  got  to  fill  in  the  pieces 
with  a  development  plan.   It's  completely  obvious  that's  how  you 
have  to  do  it.   But  that  had  not  been  done  during  this  period. 

I  just  put  my  hands  up  like  this.   "Don't  anybody  talk  to  me 
about  this.   I'm  not  doin1  any  more.   It's  somebody  else's  job. 
Somebody  else  gets  paid  to  do  this  now."   I  was  still  a 
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consultant.   We  were  all  trying  to  figure  out  what  the  solution 
should  be.   I  can't  remember  when.   It  was  spr ing- -February , 
March,  maybe  '94--I  think  '94.   It  was  just  completely  clear  that 
in  terms  of  development,  we  had  to  crank  up  again  and  revisit  the 
development  issue. 

Returning  as  President  of  Board,  1994;  Launching  Development 
Partnership 


Breslin:   It  was  at  that  point  that  I  actually  spent  about  ten  months  there 
trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do,  how  to  institutionalize 
development  again,  in  a  way  that  was  going  to  stick,  where  there 
would  really  be  some  ongoing  potential  growth.   And  I  conjured  up 
this  idea  of  really  developing  another  corporation  that  would 
support  the  organization.   I  mean,  we  could  talk  about  the  model 
and  all  that  business,  but  my  view  was  we  couldn't  just  hire  a 
development  director.   You've  got  to  have  an  institutional  plan 
to  make  it  work.   If  it's  that  kind  of  an  organization,  it's  got 
to  be  sophisticated,  and  it's  got  to  go  beyond  grant-writing, 
which  we  have  always  known,  which  we  had  known  for  ten  years,  but 
which  had  to  now  be  yet  again  revisited  and  institutionalized  in 
some  way  that  would  have  some  lasting  effect. 

So  I  spent  ten  months  there  building  this  new  corporation 
and  soliciting  members  and  building  a  board  and  creating  an 
entity  that  would  carry  forward  the  development  effort  as  its 
corporate  responsibility.   It  was  kind  of  interesting.   I  had 
never  done  anything  quite  like  it  before.   And  then  we  launched 
this  entity,  called  the  DREDF  Development  Partnership,  with  a 
meeting  in  the  Bay  Area.   Its  function  was  to  conduct  development 
activities  for  DREDF.   All  the  new  board  members  got  it  up  and 
running,  and  got  it  functioning.   But  in  terms  of  my  situation 
with  DREDF--the  thing  that  was  really  a  tremendous  relief  to  me 
was  I  was  not  doing  management.   Even  though  I  was  certainly 
around  and  still  couldn't  stay  out  of  it  because  there  were 
always  some  issues  that  I  knew  something  about  because  I  had  been 
around  long  enough,  I  was  not  responsible  for  those  issues. 

My  relationship  with  the  organization  had  really  permanently 
changed,  even  though  I  couldn't  have  figured  out  how  to  do  it  on 
my  own  without  cutting  my  relationships  with  the  place  and  then 
returning  again.   Looking  back  on  it,  I  see  that  I  could  actually 
have  a  relationship  with  the  organization  that  was  not  based  on 
management . 
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That  new  relationship  has  been  more  satisfying  and 
productive  for  me  because  I  can  be  involved  in  certain  aspects  of 
the  work  without  having  to  be  in  the  management  trenches,  which 
certainly  was  not  my  strength,  anyway. 

So  the  Partnership  was  institutionalized.   DREDF  was 
stabilized  again,  and  has  embarked  on  what  I  think  is  a  much  more 
organized  trajectory. 

O'Hara:   Were  you  back  on  the  board  by  this  time? 

Breslin:   Yes,  I  went  back  on  as  board  chair  when  this  upheaval  happened. 
With  great  reluctance.   I  had  never  been  board  chair  before  and 
didn't  particularly  want  the  job,  but  recognized  that  under  those 
circumstances  I  needed  to  do  it.   I  would  facilitate  the 
transition. 

I  think  what  has  saved  me  and  DREDF,  organizationally,  over 
all  these  years  is  that  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  to  put  in  all 
this  effort  if  you  didn't  really  think  the  work  was  important. 
How  could  you  put  up  with  any  of  this?   I  mean  organizationally; 
just  the  human  element,  and  the  conflictual  element  and  the  money 
and  the  rest  of  it,  if  you  didn't  love  the  issues  and  the 
potential  for  getting  in  there  and  really  making  things  happen. 
That's  the  stuff  that  has  been  seductive  and  just  wonderful.   It 
has  never  changed  for  me. 

So  my  relationship  with  the  organization  evolved  over  this 
couple-of-year  period.   Thank  God.   Maybe  it's  good  and  maybe 
it's  not  for  DREDF.   In  some  way  I  always  think  it  would  be 
better  if  I  wasn't  so  closely  tied  to  it,  that  there  are 
possibilities  for  it  that  might  happen  if  my  particular  view 
wasn't  influencing  it  so  much.   Because  I  always  think  it  ought 
to  be  bigger  and  more  visible  and  have  more  visibility  in  the 
public  relations  sense,  not  in  the  accomplishment  sense. 

I  wish  somebody  could  do  that,  you  know,  somebody  with  a  big 
face  on  TV  could  come  and  make  it  be  more  out  there  at  the 
household-name  level.   It's  not  enough  of  a  priority  to  make  it 
happen.   So  [chuckling]  we  just  go  on  and  do  the  work,  and  maybe 
somebody  notices  and  maybe  somebody  doesn't  notice.   But  1^  know 
what  it  has  done,  and  I  know  what  its  extraordinary  commitment  to 
the  movement  has  been  as  an  organization  and  what  its 
accomplishments  are. 

O'Hara:   And  has  that  worked  to  its  advantage,  not  to  be  so  strongly 
publicized? 
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Breslin:  Well,  I  don't  know.   I  really  don't  know.   It  annoys  me  when  I 
see  other  people  or  organizations  stepping  up  and  taking  credit 
for  what  I  know  they  didn't  do,  for  example,  or  they  haven't 
earned  their  merit  badge  in  whatever  the  area  is.  And  I  think 
that  in  this  culture,  that  kind  of  recognition,  the  recognition 
you  can  get  through  public  exposure,  is  important,  even  if  you 
know  intellectually  that  it's  not.   Such  visibility  does  help  in 
terms  of  development  and  fundraising. 

II 

O'Hara:   You  were  president,  then,  until  last  year? 
Breslin:   Yes,  I  was  president  until  I  think  June  or  July. 

O'Hara:    Did  you  feel  that  DREDF  was  then,  in  1997,  on  an  even  keel  and 
had  been  stabilized? 

Breslin:   Well,  it  was  in  as  good  a  shape  as  it  had  ever  been  and  hopefully 
will  stay  that  way.   That  was  a  function  of  the  move  toward  more 
litigation  than  it  had  done  in  its  early  years,  which  generates 
attorney  fees.   That  was  the  single  big  difference. 

The  second  issue,  I  think,  that  helped  contribute  to  us 
stabilizing  organizationally  was  the  institutionalization  of  the 
development  program.   It  was  the  right  thing  to  do  and  it  was  a 
good,  positive  idea.   And  if  you  look  back  at  the  numbers,  it  has 
generated  money  over  those  years—or  up  to  now—which  wouldn't 
have  come  in  without  it. 

So  those  things  contributed  to  a  sense  of  not  having  to 
think  about  the  consequences  of  every  fiscal  commitment.   It  was 
luxurious  to  have  that. 

O'Hara:   Aside  from  attorney  fees,  where  does  the  main  money  come  from? 

Breslin:   It  is  a  very  diverse  funding  base  that  DREDF  has  now,  and  I 
should  have  these  numbers  on  the  top  of  my  head,  but  I  don't 
anymore.   Our  income  comes  from  fees,  individual  contributions 
from  foundations,  corporations,  the  California  State  Bar  Trust 
Fund,  which  has  been  in  place  for  quite  a  long  time  now--f if teen, 
sixteen  years. 

We  have  had  federal  money  off  and  on,  but  my  experience  in 
the  mid-eighties  made  me  extremely  wary  of  any  dependency  on  it 
and  any  assumption  that  it's  anything  but  a  separate,  segregated 
program  and  don't  ever  think  that  it's  going  to  continue  on. 
Don't  put  any  of  your  core  people  on  any  federal  contract  or 
grant  because  it's  going  to  be  short-lived.   We  had  a  lot  a 
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federal  money  in  the  early  nineties  because  of  the  ADA,  a  great 
deal  of  federal  money.   But  the  vast  majority  of  it  involved 
people  we  could  hire  to  do  project-related  work,  and  not  worry 
about  keeping  on. 


New  Management  Structure 


O'Hara:   What  is  the  management  structure  now? 

Breslin:   Well,  the  management  structure  is  actually  exactly  as  it  was  set 
up  following  this  board  upheaval  that  1  described.   It  was 
intended  to  be  kind  of  an  experiment,  and  then  it  got  evaluated 
along  the  way.   It  has  its  strengths  and  has  its  weaknesses.   But 
it  is  a  structure  based  on,  again,  a  law  firm  model.   We  have  a 
management  team  that  is  appointed  by  the  board,  and  it's 
comprised  of,  now,  I  think  five  people.   And  its  representation 
is  primarily  people  who  have  the  most  longevity  in  the 
organization,  senior  staff  people.   There's  been  changes, 
depending  on  the  comings  and  goings  of  various  staff  members. 

We  have  an  administrative  manager  who  is  hired  by  the 
management  team  and  the  board,  jointly,  who  is  charged  with  the 
day-to-day  management  of  the  organization  but  does  not  make 
policy  decisions  in  terms  of  a  legislative  agenda  or  a  litigation 
agenda  or  what  kinds  of  grants  or  contracts  we'll  be  looking  at. 

O'Hara:    Who  makes  those? 

Breslin:   The  management  team  makes  them,  in  collaboration  with  staff  and 
based  on  recommendations  from  whoever  knows  most  about  whatever 
the  topic  is.   So  it's  a  collective  decision-making  process 
which,  at  its  best,  works  moderately  well  on  some  issues,  and  at 
its  worst,  it's  difficult  to  get  people  to  sit  down  and  talk 
about  anything  because  it's  not  exactly  their  responsibility.   I 
think  for  that  organization  probably  it  is  its  strength  now-- 
because  we  have  had  a  couple  of  really  terrific  administrative 
managers.   We  discovered  that's  a  job  classification  in  law 
firms . 

This  is,  again,  something  somebody  knew  about,  probably,  out 
there  in  the  world,  but  it  took  us  forever  to  figure  it  out. 
There  are  people  who  do  these  kinds  of  administrative  jobs  for  a 
living  and  if  you  do  it  for  a  living  in  a  law  firm,  you  have  a 
whole  lot  of  the  same  issues  that  DREDF  has  in  terms  of  the 
management  structure.   You're  dealing  with  what  is  effectively 
senior  partners.   Many  of  whom  are  in  their  own  right  prima 
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donnas  in  law  firms.   You  have  that  cultural  issue  under  your 
belt.   You  deal  with  a  lot  of  money,  cashflow  issues,  and  all  the 
kind  of  support  staff,  supervision,  hiring  and  firing,  budget 
management,  record-keeping  issues,  telecommunications  issues  that 
are  prevalent  in  law  firms. 

So  we've  been  just  been  really  lucky  and  have  found  that 
there  are  people  who  had  those  skills.   We've  got  a  great  person 
doing  the  job  now.   She  handles  what  is  absolutely  invisible  work 
from  a  political  perspective.   The  management  team  deals  with 
some  of  those  administrative  issues  when  they  have  to  make 
decisions  about  things.   Reluctantly,  but  they  are  forced  to  do 
it.   And,  of  course,  greater  policy  issues,  when  they  need  to  be 
dealt  with  as  an  organization. 

So  I  think  the  strengths  of  the  arrangement  builds  on  the 
way  in  which  people  function  at  the  most  comfortable  level  in  the 
organization.   They  work  most  effectively  when  there  isn't  a 
hierarchy.   It  just  doesn't  work  well.   Somebody  does  not  like  to 
be  somebody  else's  boss  or  be  accountable  to  somebody  else.   They 
can  be  accountable  to  each  other  because  that's  how  they've 
worked  for  a  hundred  years;  they're  most  comfortable  that  way. 

But  it  has  its  down  side.   One  of  the  down  sides  is  that 
there  is  this  absence  of  public  visibility  that  would  be,  at 
least  it's  supposed  to  be,  in  the  purview  of  an  executive 
director,  where  there  would  be  more  press  visibility,  more  of  a 
proactive  effort  to  be  present  for  purposes  of  promoting  the 
organization.   But  that's  not  what  happens  now  because  people  are 
really  in  charge  of  substantive  areas,  and  so  they're  very 
present  in  the  world  that  they're  working  in,  but  not  necessarily 
for  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

O'Hara:    Do  you  think  that  the  board  will  promote  greater  visibility? 

Breslin:   I  don't  know.   I  think  that  the  board  and  the  staff,  in  their 

more  candid  moments,  yearn  for  an  executive  director  to  take  that 
role  but  do  not  yearn  for  an  executive  director  to  sweep  through 
and  start  afresh.   So  I  think  they're  yearning  for  something  that 
isn't  an  executive  director;  they're  yearning  for  [chuckling] 
some  symbol  of  the  mission.   And  somebody's  who's  got  half  a 
brain,  who  can  represent—you  know,  could  be  facile  enough  in  a 
whole  variety  of  settings  to  represent  the  issues  and  speak  in 
some  articulate  way  about  the  issues.   I  mean,  I  think—maybe  I'm 
projecting  what  I'd  like  to  see  available  to  the  place. 

However  it  would  get  resolved,  I  think  that's  the  missing 
ingredient  now,  and  I  don't  think  anybody  would  take  issue  with 
it.   I  think  everybody  pretty  much  agrees  that's  true.   And  in 
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the  final  analysis,  the  buck  just  stops  someplace,  and  mostly 
they  don't  want  it  to  be  them;  they  want  it  to  be  somebody  else! 
So  when  there's  a  testy  personnel  issue,  it  doesn't  go  to  the 
executive  director  for  a  final  cut;  it  gets  to  go  to  a  group  that 
has  to  either  vote  or  vote  consensus  or  something. 

[tape  interruption] 

O'Hara:    Is  the  gala  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  annual  gala—is  that  part  of 
the  Development  Partnership? 

Breslin:   Every  development  project  that  DREDF  does  is  laid  out  at  the 

beginning  of  the  year.   Setting  dates  and  all  go  on  throughout 
the  year,  but  the  gala  in  Washington,  the  dinner  here  or  lunch 
here,  and  little  events—the  individual  gifts  campaign,  the  whole 
development  unit  — it's  all  one  effort. 

What  we  tend  to  do  in  terms  of  East  Coast-West  Coast  issues, 
which  always  come  up,  is  divide  up  the  partners  and  the  donors 
down  the  Mississippi,  basically.   You  know,  who's  East  Coast  and 
West  Coast?   That's  not  always  utterly  successful,  but  try  to 
focus  on  approaching  prospective  donors  for  events  that  are  in 
their  community.   So  we  tend  to  focus  on  the  West  Coast  community 
for  the  event  that's  here,  and  the  East  Coast  community  for  the 
events  there.   Absolutely  discrete  and  different  f unders , 
individuals  and  corporations. 

Sometimes  there's  overlap  because  depending  on  when  the 
event  is,  we  can  get  money  from  one  of  the  Baby  Bells.   One  out 
here,  one  back  there  because  of  whatever  funding  cycle  they're 
in,  so  there's  a  coordination  effort  that  goes  on  to  take 
advantage  of  every  possible  dollar. 

But  the  Partners  contribute  to  both  of  them.   Usually,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  we  let  everybody  know  what's  going  on. 
And  they  participate  in  helping  to  structure  the  way  the  events 
are  thought  about  and  put  together,  and  they  are  called  on  to  do 
various  things. 

O'Hara:    It  seems  that  the  gala  is  extraordinarily  successful  in  bringing 
in  well-known  people.   Is  that  true?   Or  is  that  just  hearsay? 

Breslin:   Hah!   I  don't  know. 

O'Hara:    It  seems  like  big  Washington  names  that  I  think  I've  heard  that 
attend  this. 

Breslin:   Well  [chuckling]-- 
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O'Hara:    Congresspeople. 

Breslin:   Oh,  yes.   I  think  that's  true. 

O'Hara:   How  does  that  happen? 

Breslin:  Well,  Pat  [Wright]  knows  everybody,  and  it's  pretty  much  how  it 
happens.   I  think  that  DREDF's  recognition  in  Washington- -it 
depends  on  who  you  talk  to  and  what  year  it  is--but  there  is  a 
core  group  of  people  —  legislators,  policy  people  —  that  know 
individuals  that  work  at  DREDF  and  know  DREDF  as  an  organization 
and  who  just  support  the  place. 

The  relationship,  for  example,  with  Senator  [Edward] 
Kennedy's  office  has  been  powerful  for  many,  many  years.   They 
really  help  support  us.   It's  very  nice  to  be  able  to  call 
somebody  up  and  say,  "We  need  a  letter  from  the  Senator  on  'x'" 
and  be  able  to--if  it's  a  reasonable  request  —  expect  that  it  will 
be  considered.   I  think  a  trust  relationship  has  been  built  with 
a  lot  of  the  legislators,  and  the  members— depending  on  who's 
head  of  what  committee  and  what  the  staff  picture  looks  like- 
really  have  come  to  trust  DREDF  on  most  of  the  key  issues  that 
they  work  on,  and  rely  on  our  input  and  expertise. 

That  really  translates  into  these  fundraising  events,  where 
they  will  show  up  and  maybe  write  a  check  or  maybe  put  in  a  guest 
appearance  or  whatever.   The  focus  of  the  gala  has  been  exactly 
the  opposite  in  Washington  to  the  focus  we  have  out  here,  which 
is  there's  no  speakers,  there's  no  awards,  and  there's  no  talking 
head  getting  the  award  of  the  year  for  whatever  it  is.   We  just 
don't  do  it  there.   We  have  a  silent  auction  and  a  live  auction, 
a  dance,  and  a  party.   And  that's  it. 

Tony  Coehlo  has  done  the  auction  every  year  since  the  gala 
has  been  happening  in  Washington- -he ' s  a  great  auctioneer.   So, 
yes,  I  guess  they  show  up.   But  none  of  us  seem  to  take  it  very 
seriously  because  they're  people  we  work  with  all  the  time. 
They're  part  of  the  process  of  doing  your  job,  so  I  have 
forgotten  that  there  is  some  reason  to  be  impressed  with  whoever 
shows  [chuckling]. 


Becoming  Research  Project  Manager,  Stepping  Down  as  President, 
1997 


O'Hara:    Are  you  still  on  the  board? 
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Breslin:   I  am  on  the  board  as  a  member  at  large,  at  the  moment.   Which  was 
subject  to  a  fair  amount  of  scrutiny  because  I  couldn't  figure 
out  if  I  could  or  should  stay  on  the  board  when  I  actually  became 
involved  in  a  research  project  that  DREDF  has  underway  now.   The 
issue  was  whether  it  was  appropriate  for  me  to  stay  on  because  of 
potential  perceptions  of  impropriety. 

So  we  had  our  general  counsel  look  at  the  issue  and 
recommend  whether  I  could  stay  on  or  not.   He  said  it  was  fine 
but  I  shouldn't  pay  myself  three  times  more  than  you  pay 
everybody  else  [chuckling].   No,  that's  probably  not  going  to 
happen ! 

O'Hara:    Is  that  why  you  stepped  down  as  president? 

Breslin:   Yes.   Well,  I  was  certainly  happy--!  was  dying  to  anyway,  of 

course.   But  that  wasn't  the  reason.  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  if  I 
hadn't  felt  that  there  was  a  potential  conflict. 

O'Hara:   What  is  your  project? 

Breslin:   DREDF  was  awarded  a  contract  by  the  National  Council  on 

Disability  [NCD]  last  summer,  '97,  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
four  disability  rights  laws  from  a  compliance  perspective.   They 
are  ADA,  IDEA  [Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act],  Fair 
Housing  Amendments  Act,  and  the  Air  Carrier  Access  Act.   I  got 
involved  with  it  because  DREDF  was  interested  in  doing  the 
research,  but  nobody  on  staff  was  really  interested  in  having  a 
management  role  of  a  project. 

Because  I  had  done  a  little  bit  of  research  and  was  pretty 
familiar  with  the  basic  provisions  of  these  laws,  it  seemed  like 
it  made  some  sense  for  me  to  take  on  a  part-time  management  role, 
which  I  have  done.   Though  the  real  hard  work  of  gathering  all 
the  information  is  being  done  by  consultants  and  research 
associates . 

Anyway,  the  job  is  to  look  at  whether  or  not  the  federal 
agencies  charged  with  compliance  are  doing  the  job  they're 
supposed  to  do,  and  whether  the  laws  are  being  implemented 
appropriately.   Which  at  the  base  level  means  evaluating  the 
complaints  that  are  filed  with  the  various  federal  agencies  by 
people  with  disabilities  alleging  discrimination. 

But  ADA  and  Air  Carrier  and  Fair  Housing  all  have  a 
standardized  civil  rights  complaint  process,  and  so  we're  looking 
at  those  numbers  to  figure  out  what  are  the  patterns  and  issues 
being  raised;  are  there  correlations  between  age  and  race  or  race 
and  disability,  and  what  kinds  of  outcomes  are  we  seeing  from  the 
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complaint  process.  We're  also  evaluating  the  methodology 
agencies  use  to  communicate  among  themselves  when  they  have  joint 
responsibility  for  enforcement,  as  well  as  the  technical 
assistance  materials,  written  materials  that  are  created  by  the 
agencies  for  people  with  disabilities. 

O'Hara:   When  will  it  be--how  long  is  this  period? 

Breslin:   It's  a  twenty-two  month  contract.  We're  now  about  ten  months 
into  it,  and  we're  providing  a  report  to  NCD  this  week. 

O'Hara:   Will  there  be  surprises  in  the  report? 

Breslin:   One  of  them,  yes.   Oh,  yes.   Not  surprises  to  the  disability 
community,  but  nobody  has  paid  much  attention  to  one  of  these 
laws.   Air  Carrier  Access,  in  fact,  has  generated  interesting 
information  because  nobody  has  looked  at  the  numbers  before.   The 
rest  of  these  laws  have  been  evaluated.   So  whatever  we  have  to 
offer  will  be  a  little  different  analysis  of  the  data.   And  we'll 
be  looking  at  some  issues  that  haven't  been  looked  at  before. 
But  the  numbers  have  never  been  evaluated  for  Air  Carrier,  which 
we  just  finished  this  week. 

O'Hara:    It  will  be  a  published  report? 
Breslin:   Yes. 


Next  Twenty  Years 


O'Hara:    In  terms  of  the  future  of  DREDF,  can  you  look  down  the  road?   It 
seems  that  the  most  senior  people  in  DREDF  have  been  there  for 
most  of  the  life  of  DREDF. 

Breslin:   Really! 

O'Hara:   What's  going  to  happen?   [laughter] 

Breslin:   Oh,  God!   Isn't  that  the  question?!   Well,  I  guess  the  real  issue 
is  what's  DREDF 's  place  in  the  movement  now,  eight  years  after 
the  ADA  and  twenty-five  years  after  504  was  enacted?  What 
movement  role  does  a  place  like  DREDF  play  as  times  marches  on? 
Its  main  purpose  is  to  stay  ahead  of  the  issues,  in  my  view,  not 
to  be  sitting  back  on  its  laurels  and  getting  attorneys  fees  for 
litigating  cases  where  restaurants  have  failed  to  make  their  door 
wide  enough.   To  me,  those  are  very  important  issues  to  deal 
with,  and  there  are  private  practitioners  out  on  the  street  who 
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need  to  incorporate  disability  issues  in  their  general  practice 
and  should  be  doing  these  cases. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  DREDF's  real  role  in  the  future  has 
to  do  with  whether  it  can  organizationally  continue  to  anticipate 
the  law  reform  issues  that  are  ahead.   And  not  become  just 
another  public  interest  organization. 

See,  one  of  the  reasons  we've  been  comfortable  these  last 
few  years  is  that  we've  been  doing  litigation,  a  great  deal  of 
which,  I  think,  has  been  what  I  consider  cutting  edge  and  reform- 
oriented  litigation.   Some  of  it  is  not.   Some  of  it  is  services 
litigation  that  pays  the  bills.   And  it's  very  easy  to  sink  very 
slowly  into  this  kind  of  services  model.   It  pays  the  bills;  it 
isn't  too  terribly  challenging,  but  you've  got  to  fight  a  little 
bit  to  get  the  right  thing  done,  but  it's  not  quite  right  there 
on  the  edge. 

So  for  a  place  like  DREDF,  whose  senior  people  are  middle- 
aged  now  and  not  firebrands  or  twenty-year-olds,  the  desire  to 
work  at  the  level  you  have  to  work  when  you're  really  dealing 
with  controversial  issues  and  to  fight  that  hard  for  them—and  I 
think  some  people  still  have  that  in  their  hearts  and  in  their 
physical  makeups—but  I  also  think  that  people  want  a  little  less 
difficult  job  [chuckling].   I'm  not  suggesting  that  that's  true 
for  all  the  people  at  DREDF  necessarily,  but  I  think  that 
organizationally  these  are  things  that  have  to  be  thought  about. 

For  me,  if  I  were  to  control  the  world,  I  would  like  to  see 

DREDF  continue  to  take  on  the  cutting  edge  issues  and  to  stay  out 

in  front  of  those  issues,  and  do  so  with  a  continued 
institutional  commitment. 


Resolve  Dissonance  Between  Sociopolitical  and  Medical 
Approaches  to  Disability  #// 


O'Hara:   What  are  some  of  the  issues  that  you  see  coming  up?   Cutting 
edge? 

Breslin:   My  thought  about  the  cutting  edge  issues—my  thoughts  are 

influenced  a  lot  by  Arlene,  as  you  know,  whom  I  respect  and  whose 
views  I  think  are  always  somewhat  ahead  of  the  curve  on  all  of 
this.   I  think  the  big  movement  issue  which  is  going  to  translate 
into  law  and  policy  reform  at  some  point  is  the  collision  between 
the  social  institutions  based  on  the  medical  charity  model  and 
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the  social  institutions  that  have  been  created  as  a  result  of  the 
socio-political  model. 

I  think  the  next  twenty  years  of  reform  is  going  to  be 
resolving  the  dissonance  between  those  two  models.   And  is  it 
ever  going  to  be  difficult. 

O'Hara:    Can  you  be  a  little  more  specific?   Can  you  give  a  specific 
example  of  that  for  cur  potential  reader? 

Breslin:   [chuckling]   Well,  when  you  said  what  issues  besides  definitional 
issues  and  definitional  conflict  issues,  the  definitional  issues 
are  what  describe  this  conflict,  but--I  can't  remember  if  we 
talked  about  this  before—but  an  example  of  the  way  this  is 
playing  out  right  now  in  California  is  in  the  series  of  cases 
that  DREDF  is  managing  on  kids  with  diabetes  who  whose  families 
want  them  to  be  in  day  care  programs . 

O'Hara:    You  have  talked  about  that  some,  but  not  in  this  context  exactly. 

Breslin:   That  issue  —  it's  an  example--!  won't  reiterate  the  facts,  but  the 
fact  that  the  state  has  policies  which  bar  kids  from  doing 
fingerprick  tests  in  schools  because  they  see  them  as  medical 
tests  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  collision  between  an  advancing 
technology  on  the  one  hand,  while  social  policies  lag  behind. 
And  that's  pretty  typical,  I  think,  of  the  problems  that  are 
being  resolved  or  coming  up  through  the  courts  now. 

We  talked  before,  I  think,  about  the  difference  in 
definition  of  who's  covered  under  Social  Security,  for  example, 
versus  who's  covered  under  the  ADA.   They  seem  like  mechanical 
problems,  but  they're  such  profound  issues  that  are  so  much  at 
the  heart  of  national  policy  toward  people  with  disabilities. 

I  think  in  terms  of  DREDF 's  role,  it's  so  hard  to  imagine 
exactly  where  the  battles  will  be  fought  and  exactly  what  the 
issues  will  be.   We  have  worked  hard  to  portray  people  with 
disabilities  as  not  being  dependent,  as  having  been  stereotyped 
and  therefore  excluded.   We  have  tried  to  create  some 
understanding  that  stigma  and  stereotype  are  the  reasons  why 
people  don't  have  access  to  the  economy,  and  that  there's  a  bar- 
either  that  conduct  is  barred  or  those  attitudes  are  barred  or 
there's  a  way  to  challenge  them  if  they  occur.   That  was  a 
necessary  position  to  take,  to  get  civil  rights  laws  enacted  and 
to  move  forward  with  creating  this  floor  of  legal  support. 

But,  you  know,  the  truth  is—this  is  going  to  come  back  to 
haunt  me,  probably- -but  the  truth  is  that  many  people  with 
disabilities  need  lifetime  support  in  ways  that  are  different 
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than  the  needs  of  people  who  do  not  have  disabilities,  and  they 
are  not  going  to  be  fully  met  through  working  at  your  minimum 
wage  job  someplace,  or  even  working  at  your  $50,000-a-year  job 
someplace.   Disability  can  be  expensive  to  deal  with,  whether 
it's  personal  assistance  or  accessible  housing  or-- 

Take  our  situations,  for  example.   Our  needs  involve  very 
costly  situations  to  keep  us  independent.   Our  attendant  needs 
are  expensive,  we  need  accessible  housing,  and  we  need  a  certain 
level  of  guaranteed  income  in  order  to  maintain  that  level  of 
independence.   We  have  been  able,  so  far,  to  earn  it  in  our 
lives,  but  there  are  people  situated  with  the  same  physical 
circumstances  as  ours  who  are  living  in  nursing  homes  because 
they  have  not  been  able  to  attain  financial  independence  and 
because  we  don't  have  a  social  policy  model  to  sustain  them 
independently. 

So  I  think  the  big  paradigm  shift,  the  next  one,  is  going  to 
be  accepting  the  fact  that  people  have  to  have  a  floor  of  support 
if  we  are  going  to  expect  them  to  go  work.   Everybody  is  saying 
everything  we  have  done  so  far  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  work. 
Well,  that's  not  true.   Because  all  these  laws,  all  this  work 
addresses  one  set  of  problems.   It  does  not  address  the  rest  of 
it.   Until  we  can  change  the  perception  and  understanding  that  if 
we  really  value  work  and  we  really  think  people  are  supposed  to 
go  to  work  (I  have  some  issues  on  that,  all  on  its  own),  but  if 
people  are  really  supposed  to  do  that  and  that  is  our  goal,  then 
we  have  to  provide  the  support  to  enable  people  to  do  it. 

Work  does  not  mean  financial  self-sufficiency  necessarily, 
and  that  is  a  radical  idea.   You've  got  to  separate  the  two 
because  they  are  different  issues.   And  we  equate  this  business 
of  getting  a  paycheck  with  paying  all  your  disability-related 
expenses,  and  there  are  very  few  people  who  have  long-term 
disability  expenses,  whatever  they  are,  whether  they're  for 
psychiatric  disabilities  or  medical  conditions  or  whatever  who 
are  going  to  be  able  to  pay  for  them  solely  from  earned  income. 

So  you've  got  to  get  the  priorities  straight.   And  I  think 
that  reconciling  the  civil  rights  model  with  the  medical  model, 
which  we  have  eschewed  because  it  has  been  so  detrimental  to  us, 
suggests  certain  levels  of  long-term  support  are  going  to  be 
important  for  us.   We  haven't  wanted  to  talk  about  it,  really, 
except  in  a  few  contexts  because  it  harkens  back  to  this  idea 
that  if  we  need  money  from  the  government,  we  aren't  independent, 
self-sufficient  people. 

You  know,  I  know  this  is  heresy,  but  I--this  is  a  function 
of  my  own  middle-age  status  and  changing  needs  and  whatnot. 
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O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


Being  able  to  work  and  contribute  is  related  to  my  ability  to 
work  and  contribute.   But  my  ability  to  work  and  contribute  may 
depend  on  subsidized  attendants,  housing,  medicine,  and  so  on. 
So  I  think  the  future  issues  involve  trying  to  sell  that  package 
in  a  way  that  redefines  the  priorities  because  ultimately  access 
to  the  economy  is  not  available  to  people  with  disabilities,  no 
matter  what  we  have  done. 

ADA  does  not  dea]  with  it.   And  as  sure  as  I'm  sitting  here 
today,  vocational  rehab  doesn't  do  it,  nor  does  any  other 
strategy  that  we  have  tried  so  far.   I  think  that  the  dialogue 
has  to  be  about  what  we  think  the  goals  are  and  really  in  some 
serious  way  rethink  the  ways  we're  going  about  providing  both 
services  to  people  but  also  what  the  goal  is  supposed  to  be. 

DREDF's  role  in  that  process  will  be  to  the  extent  that  the 
goals  involve  civil  rights  issues.   I  think  internally  DREDF's 
biggest  challenge  organizationally  is  building  leadership, 
building  its  own  internal  leadership.   It's  a  problem  like  it  is 
in  many  other  movement  organizations. 

We  just  interviewed  a  young  lawyer  with  a  disability  who 
wants  to  come  work  for  the  organization.   He's  good,  very 
experienced.   But  he's  thirty-two,  and  he's  got  $200,000-a-year 
job  offers  out  there.   So  the  issue  is  why  would  somebody  like 
that  come  work  for  an  organization  that  is  not  going  to  offer 
that  level  of  financial  compensation  for  his  talent? 

So  we're  up  against  some  very  real  problems  about  our 
longevity  and  our  ability  to  build  that  kind  of  leadership.   I 
don't  know  if  we'll  succeed  or  not.   I'm  moderately  optimistic, 
but  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  that  issue  is  resolved.   And 
obviously,  the  current  people  are  going  to  fade  off  at  some  point 
in  the  not  too  distant  future,  and  unless  we've  got  new 
leadership  in  place,  then  DREDF  will  become,  probably,  an  old 
guard,  public  interest  law  firm,  and  somebody  else  will  be  doing 
cutting-edge  policy  work. 

Do  you  see  DREDF  as  doing  the  cutting  edge  policy  work,  ideally, 
on  this  over-arching  issue  over  the  next  fifteen  years? 

As  a  player,  not  as  a  leader.   And  I  think  to  the  extent  that 
civil  rights  issues  and  the  protection  and  advancement  of  the 
civil  rights  structure,  which  I  am  very  committed  to,  should  be 
one  of  its  major  concerns  and  should  continue  to  have  a 
leadership  role,  and  it  should  play  a  supportive  role  in  the  rest 
of  this  effort.   But  to  me,  the  movement  agenda  can  only  be 
advanced  through  this  other  debate  that  must  go  on  and  move 
forward. 
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O'Hara:    Do  you  see  that  as  a  civil  rights  debate? 

Breslin:   I  see  it  as  a  civil  rights  debate  because  I  think  it  is,  but  it 
doesn't  get  so  easily  couched  as  such  because  we  have  bent  over 
backward;  we've  beaten  ourselves  to  death,  to  try  to  distinguish 
the  issues  [chuckling].   For  good  reasons,  I  think.   And  it's  a 
challenge  to  rethink  whether  or  not  the  right  to  attendant 
services  or  personal  assistant  services  is  a  civil  rights  issue 
or  is  it  some  other  thing? 

I  mean,  I  think  they  are  all  of  the  same  fabric.   I  think  we 
just  have  to  decide  that  because  we  carved  them  out  at  some  point 
to  make  an  important  point  doesn't  mean  that  we  now  can't  reshift 
and  reformulate  the  way  we're  viewing  the  issues.   In  terms  of 
who's  doing  really  interesting  work  in  the  movement,  at  this 
stage,  there  are  certainly  a  couple  of  places  where  some 
interesting  things  are  going  on. 

I'm  very  happy  to  see  that  ADAPT  [American  Disabled  for 
Attendant  Programs  Today]  is  moving  from  the  streets  to  working 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  on  personal  assistant  reform.   I  mean, 
it  has  really  done  a  good  job  on  these  issues,  and  people  who  are 
spokespeople  on  the  issues  are  informed  and  capable  of  doing  a 
good  job. 

So  I  think  that  new  leadership  emerging  in  any  of  these 
areas  is  a  great  testimonial  to  the  kind  of  elasticity  of  the 
movement  and  its  ability  to  regenerate  itself,  reinvent  itself. 
And  I  think  for  organizations  like  DREDF  and  a  lot  of  the  older 
CILs  that  were  founded  in  the  seventies,  there  are  very 
legitimate  questions  that  need  to  be  not  just  sort  of  thought 
about  on  the  weekends  but  aggressively  addressed. 

Day-to-day,  to  me,  at  DREDF  it  seems  like  there's  not  a 
moment  to  do  that  because  there ' s  so  much  encroachment  on  what 
has  been  gained.   One  of  our  historical  roles  has  been  to 
watchdog,  to  guard  against  that  kind  of  encroachment.   I  think  we 
have  to  continue  to  play  that  role.   And  I  hope  we  will  have  the 
luxury  of  sitting  down  and  stopping  everything  and  saying,  Let's 
reformulate  how  we  want  to  define  civil  rights. 

But  I  do  think  that  it's  inevitable  that  that's  going  to 
happen.   This  redefinition,  I  think,  is  going  to  have  to  be  a 
function  of  people  with  different  perspectives  who  don't 
ordinarily  see  their  issues  as  the  same  coming  together  in  a  way 
that  hasn't  happened  much  up  to  now. 
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I  can't  see  in  my  crystal  ball  clearly  enough  at  this  point 
to  know  what  kind  of  serious  legislative  backlash  might  happen 
with  the  ADA.   But  I  think  one  of  the  big  challenges  is  to  try  to 
rethink--!  know  you  said  other  than  definitional  issues—but  I 
think  in  terms  of  civil  rights  protections  because  the  ADA  is  the 
way  we're  achieving  civil  rights  protections  now--is  to  rethink 
the  definitional  issues.   I  think  they're  hard,  and  they  go 
beyond  the  arcane  legal  words  on  a  page  and  have  to  do  with  the 
way  people  with  disabilities  in  the  movement  identify  themselves, 
define  themselves. 

I  think  they  are  big  philosophical  issues  and  movement 
issues.   They  aren't  simply  these  little  complex  legal  analyses 
of  the  three  prongs  of  a  definition  of  disability.   It's  a  much 
bigger  question.   I've  been  thinking  about  it  a  lot!   I  think 
change  is  hard  based  on  the  formulation  that  we  have  now  of 
disability  as  a  class  issue—we've  bent  over  backward  to  define 
disability  as  a  class  issue  —  and  yet  the  preamble  to  ADA  says 
people  with  disabilities  are  a  discrete  and  insular  minority. 
It's  very  hard  to  be  a  discrete  and  insular  minority  and  at  the 
same  time  have  disability  be  a  permeable  membrane  available  to 
people  with  whatever,  heart  disease  and  people  recovering  from 
breast  cancer— 

So  we  have  created  these  conflicted  universes,  for  the  right 
reasons  on  the  one  hand  but  the  impact  is  now  being  felt  in  ways 
that  we  didn't  intend. 

There  are  complex  philosophical  problems,  and  it's  going  to 
take  some  good  brain  power  to  figure  out  the  legislative  fixes  on 
the  one  side  and  the  community  response  on  the  other,  and  massage 
them  all  in  some  way  that  makes  some  sense. 

Anyway,  I  think  those  kinds  of  issues  are  absolutely  coming 
down  the  road.   And  in  the  end,  in  the  final  analysis,  unless 
there  is  some  better  way  to  think  about  access  to  the  economy,  we 
might  as  well  pack  it  all  up  anyway  because  so  far  we  aren't 
really  having  an  impact  on  the  entrenched  poverty  that  is  in  the 
community.   I  know  a  lot  of  what's  out  there  that  needs  doing  and 
what  the  issues  are  going  to  be,  and  reaction  and  capability  to 
respond  to  those  issues  is  going  to  depend  on  whether  we  can 
continue  to  build  new  leaders  to  take  on  these  issues  when 
there's  a  lot  more  financially  attractive  things  to  be  doing. 
Which  is  maybe  a  testimony  to  some  success,  but  it's  also  a 
detriment  to  bringing  new  people  in. 
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The  International  Community 


Breslin:   The  other  issue  that  I  want  to  say  two  sentences  about  is  the 
bringing  of  these  issues  to  the  international  community.   I  am 
really  convinced  that  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense  for  places  that  are 
at  a  stage  where  they  are  beginning  to  look  at  legislative 
reforms,  to  draw  on  some  of  the  U.S.  experiences.   I  do  think 
that  DREDF  is  neatly  positioned  to  be  useful  in  that  dialogue.   I 
would  like  to  see  DREDF  take  a  more  proactive  role  in  having  a 
hand  in  the  development  of  some  of  those  policies  that  are 
developing  in  various  countries.  And  I  hope  that  is  in  fact  one 
of  the  areas  that  it  will  institutionalize  for  itself  in  its 
future  incarnations. 

O'Hara:    Do  you  have  certain  countries  in  mind? 

Breslin:   South  Africa  is  on  my  mind.   It  has  been  for  two  years. 

O'Hara:   Why  South  Africa? 

Breslin:   Because  they  crafted  their  new  constitution  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  inclusive  of  civil  human  rights  protections  for  people  with 
disabilities.   And  they  are  at  the  stage  where  they  are 
developing  implementation  policies  —  the  equivalent  of 
regulations  —  to  try  to  operationalize  the  meaning  of  the 
constitution.   They  are  thinking  about  how  to  define  disability 
for  purposes  of  operationalizing  those  concepts. 

We  have  had  some  communications  with  people  there.   One  of 
the  DREDF  staff,  Marilyn  Golden,  has  been  there  already  and  done 
some  work,  and  I  have  met  with  people  there.   We  have  been  having 
discussions,  and  we're  about  to  be  involved  in  an  exchange  with 
some  of  the  leadership  there.   They  have  done  very  well  without 
anybody  else  up  to  now,  and  they  have  done  it  based  on  their 
historic  experience  and  their  own  understanding  of  their  own 
issues . 

But  I  think  we  can  offer  something  now  because  they're  still 
trying  to  understand  how  vocational  rehabilitation  and  job 
training  intersect  with  equal  opportunity  and  civil  rights,  in 
disability.   They  sure  understand  it  in  every  other  area.   But, 
you  know,  in  disability—it's  not  so  simple.  And  I  think  we  have 
a  lot  to  offer  in  terms  of  trying  to  provide  some  guidance.  At 
least  to  talk  about  our  experiences  and  some  of  our  pitfalls. 

If  we  had  it  to  do  over  again  and  we  had  some  choice,  we 
would  not  have  used  the  504  definition  of  disability.   If  we 
could  undo  that  now  and  start  over  again,  we  would.   So  we  may  as 
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well  take  that  knowledge  and  give  it  to  people  in  other 
countries.  Maybe  we  can  be  of  any  help  in  preventing  them  from 
making  the  same  mistakes  we  have  made. 

O'Hara:   Any  other  countries  you're  thinking  about? 

Breslin:  Well,  I  don't  know  at  that  level.   There  are  certainly  places 

that  I  personally  would  like  to  have  some  involvement  with.   Some 
of  them  are  boiling  in  terms  of  things  that  coincide  with  where 
we  are,  so  we  have  something  really  substantive  to  offer,  rather 
than  just  this  generic  discussions  about  the  issues. 

I'm  really  interested  in  Vietnam  and  have  been  for  a  long 
time,  my  personal  interest,  as  opposed  to  what  DREDF's.   I  think 
that  DREDF  could  be  useful  in  places  where  there  has  been  a 
certain  level  of  community  development  in  the  disability 
community  and  where  there  is  a  movement  toward  institutionalizing 
certain  kinds  of  reforms.   If  they  are  looking  at  a  legislative 
rights-based  model  as  a  way  to  go,  that's  the  sort  of  thing  where 
we  can  bring  some  expertise,  offer  some  expertise  and  provide 
some  insights. 

Places  that  are  not  so  far  along  are  very  interesting  to  me 
personally.   But  I  have  a  lot  less  to  offer.   I  think  DREDF  has  a 
lot  less  to  offer,  too.   But  we  have  very  specific  rights-based 
expertise  and  can  get  plugged  in  where  the  timing  is  right  and 
where  the  need  is  very  specific. 


To  Russia,  1995:  Strategies  to  Promote  Disability  Rights 
Legislation 


Is  this  a  good  time  to  talk 


O'Hara:    Now,  you  spent  some  time  in  Russia, 
about  what  you  did  there? 

Breslin:   Yes. 

O'Hara:   That  was  in  1993? 


Breslin:   Five.   It's  been  a  little  over  two  years  ago.   Yes,  this  was-- 
unlike  other  organizations,  disability  organizations  that  have 
really  spent  a  lot  of  time  there,  I  was  just  asked  to  be  involved 
in  a  training  for  about  forty  Russians  with  disabilities  who 
belonged  to  the  All-Russia  Society  of  the  Disabled,  ARSD,  which 
bills  itself  as  the  leading  disability  organization.   It  is,  of 
course,  for  people  with  physical  disabilities,  not  anything  else. 
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As  is  the  case  in  those  kind  of  experiences,  you  learn  a  lot 
more  than  you  give. 

O'Hara:   What  was  the  purpose  of  your  trip? 

Breslin:   This  was  a  program  operated  by  the  World  Institute  on  Disability, 
which  involved  bringing  this  same  group  of  people  to  the  U.S.  for 
some  number  of  weeks  to  talk  to  disabled  people  and  look  at  the 
organizations  and  what's  going  on  in  the  U.S.   The  second  half  of 
the  program  brought  various  people  from  the  U.S.  to  Russia, 
basically  to  talk  about  developing  a  press  strategy  to  promote 
their  disability  rights  legislation,  which  was  going  through  the 
Duma  at  that  time.   The  purpose  was  to  enhance  the  capability  of 
local  leaders  with  disabilities  to  promote  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  and  promote  issues  at  the  local  level. 

We  translated  all  of  that  into  community  organizing  tactics. 
Well,  yeah,  that's  fine  as  long  as  the  models  translate.   I 
actually  got  involved  with  it  because  I  had  been  asked  to  speak 
to  the  group  on  the  ADA  when  they  were  here  and  had  a  terrific 
time  with  all  of  them.   I  found  a  group  of  people  who  were  really 
interested  in  the  principles  and  the  concepts  that  we  had  created 
here,  and  they  were  struggling  with  trying  to  distinguish  rehab 
from  pensions  from  civil  rights  issues  in  their  own  thinking, 
which  was  something  that  we  were  pretty  good  at  doing. 

So  we  got  really  involved  in  those  kinds  of  conversations 
when  this  group  was  here.   I  just  had  a  wonderful  time  with  all 
of  them  and  thought  there  really  was  some  possibility  for  being 
of  some  use  in  helping  to  promote  this  legislation. 

## 

Breslin:   I  think  I  was  having  some  personal  epiphany,  too.   I  think  I  was 
deciding  that  it  was  actually  really  possible  for  me  to  go  there 
and  work  even  if  I  was  decrepid  and  not  functioning  at  a  very 
high  level  physically.   I  could  actually  figure  out  some  way  to 
do  that  if  I  wanted  to  do  it.   So  part  of  it  was  sort  of  proving 
to  myself  that  I  was  still  able  to  pull  something  like  that  off. 

The  biggest  reason  was  that  I  just  thought  it  would  be 
incredibly  interesting.   I  found  the  group  of  people  interesting, 
and  1  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  continue  that 
relationship  there  and  that  I  might  have  something  to  offer.   Or 
maybe  not  but  that  it  would  certainly  be  an  interesting 
experience  anyway.   It  was  pretty  exotic  to  me  to  think  about 
being  in  that  physical  place,  which  was  not  anyplace  in 
mainstream  Russia. 
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O'Hara:   Where  was  it? 

Breslin:   It  was  Sochi,  which  is  or  was,  before  the  upheaval,  a  tiny  little 
resort  community  on  the  Black  Sea.   It  was  exotic  to  me.   I 
didn't  know  it  would  be  like  that  until  I  got  there,  but  it 
really  was.   Of  course,  I  have  not  been  able  to  stop  thinking 
about  the  other  ten  thousand  places  I'd  love  to  go  to  for  the 
same  reasons.  Which  is  kind  of  different  than  the  bonding  that 
happens  with  this  group  of  people. 

We  were  there  for- -I  don't  know;  whatever  it  was;  not  that 
long—in  a  hotel  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  resort  hotel, 
I  guess,  in  the  heyday,  before  glasnost.   It  was  a  Yugoslav- 
constructed  hotel  that  was  barely  accessible.   Quite  accessible 
from  everybody  else's  standards;  from  my  point  of  view,  it 
functioned  but-- 

O'Hara:    Did  it  have  stairs,  to  get  into? 

Breslin:   No.   There  were  no  stairs  to  get  into  it,  but  there  were  stairs 
up  and  down  where  the  meeting  rooms  were. 

Breslin:   And  you  had  to  be  lifted  up  and  down  the  stairs? 

Breslin:   They  had  put  in  ramps  that  were  very  steep  and  real  short. 

O'Hara:    It  was  not  something  you  could  manage  on  your  own. 

Breslin:   No  way.   And  everybody  was  being  hauled  and  dragged  and  carried 

and  whatever.   But  that's  common.   I  mean,  that's  the  way  life  is 
there.   It  was  just  as  interesting  to  me  for  all  of  the  mechanics 
related  to  it  as  the  actual  work,  because  of  what  they  take  for 
granted  as  the  way  things  are  supposed  to  be.   You  know,  I'm  not 
at  all  surprised,  but  I'm  surprised  they  accepted  the  barriers. 

O'Hara:    In  the  hotel,  you  mean? 

Breslin:  Well,  everywhere.  All  over  town.   And  they're  the  same,  the  same 
dimensions  everywhere  you  go.   And  they're  not  really  functional 
for  people  in  wheelchairs.   I  think  they  really  use  them  for 
deliveries  and  that  kind  of  thing.   Maybe.   Or  maybe  nothing. 
I'm  not  sure  they  even  serve  a  purpose. 

But  my  thing  about  it  was  why- -if  there's  going  to  be 
something  built,  how  about  some  conversations  about  doing  it  in  a 
way  that  actually  provides  some  function  to  people.   If  you're 
going  to  construct  something,  even  for  a  temporary  purpose,  why 
not  get  it  right? 
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I  learned  all  sorts  of  stuff  about  how  business  is  done  and 
how  decisions  are  made.   As  I  said,  by  far  more  interesting  and 
fascinating  to  me  I'm  sure  than  I  would  ever  have  been  to  them. 
But  anyway,  we  met  for  many  days  with  this  group,  the  purpose 
being  to  try  to  convey  this  idea  that  they  have  a  real  problem 
with  seeing  themselves  as  individual  experts  on  anything,  so  this 
law  they  were  trying  to  get  passed  that  had  gone  through  the  Duma 
and  Yeltsin  had  vetoed  it,  was  going  to  go  back  up  through  the 
process.   And  they  were  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  promote  it 
from  a  public  relations  perspective. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  strategies  that  we  would  use  would  be 
local  level  endorsement  and  elevation  of  the  issue  in  the  public 
relations  context,  and  the  big  issue  with  them  was  that  they  are 
not  experts  in  the  law  and  therefore  can't  do  that.   They  can't 
answer  any  questions.   They  never  even  read  the  law,  most  of 
them.   We  had  read  it;  we  had  it,  badly,  translated,  as  it  turned 
out,  but  I  had  read  it  and  had  created  a  program  around  trying  to 
teach  them  their  own  law,  which  was  incredibly  embarrassing  and 
seemed  inappropriate  to  me,  but  they  hadn't  thought  they  ought  to 
pay  attention  to  what  it  said,  and  the  idea  that  they  should  look 
at  it  and  read  it  and  think  about  it  and  be  able  to  articulate  a 
position  was  pretty  far  from  their  experience. 

They  have  this  view  of  leaders  as  the  people  who  are  your 
spokespeople,  whom  you  march  in  lockstep  behind.   They  give  your 
orders  and  you  do  what  you're  told,  basically.   You  follow  in 
line,  but  you  don't  have  that  personal  responsibility  to  be  able 
to  articulate  the  reason  why  this  legislation  was  a  good  idea. 
There's  a  million  issues.   That  was  one  of  them.   And  the  idea  of 
forcing  them  to  go  through  a  process  of  learning  this  law  was 
contentious.   Maybe  even  unsuccessful.   I  don't  know.   I  couldn't 
let  go  of  it.   I  was  insisting  that  they  needed  to  know  what  they 
were  dealing  with. 

O'Hara:   What  was  contentious? 

Breslin:   Well,  because  they  kept  saying,  "We  don't  do  this.   We  let  our 
leaders  speak  for  us.   We  don't  do  it."   I  said,  "How  many  are 
you?   How  big  is  this  country?   There's  forty  of  you  in  this 
room?  And  there  are  two  guys  in  Moscow  who  are  supposed  to  do  it 
all  and  you're  going  back  to  Siberia  and  not  know  what  this  law 
is  about?  And  not  be  able  to  have  some  position  on  it?!" 

So  we  really  worked  a  lot  on  that.  And  worked  a  lot  on  a 
press  strategy.   How  do  you  do  a  press  strategy  if  you  don't  know 
what  the  law  says?   How  are  you  going  to  talk  to--how  are  you 
going  to  meet  with  your  local  TV  station  and  radio  station  or 
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newspaper  or  whatever  it  is,  when  you  don't  know  what  you're 
asking  for?  Or  why  you're  asking  for  it.   You  can't  do  that. 

So  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  each  person,  individually, 
and  in  small  groups,  helping  people  prepare  the  issues  locally, 
how  to  apply  the  law  to  the  issues  locally,  what  will  the  impact 
be.   They  don't  even  have  numbers.   We  had  to  scrounge  around  and 
try  to  dig  up  who  is  affected  by  it?  How  many  people  are  there? 
It  was  really  interest-ing  in  that  regard.  And  they  are  very 
fatalistic  about  whether  things  are  going  to  work  or  not. 

The  group  process  there  was  so  instructive  for  me  because 

I've  done  a  lot  of  training  and  a  lot  of  speaking,  and  I  have 

some  sense  of  group  dynamics  and  how  to  keep  things  on  track  and 
on  time  and  blah-blah-blah.   But  it  was  chaos.   If  they  don't 

want  to  do  it,  they  don't  want  to  do  it;  they  just  get  up  and 

leave.   If  they  don't  want  to  listen  to  you,  they  just  talk  to 
the  person  next  to  them. 

Anyway,  it  was  still  really  wonderful  and  interesting.   It 
was  an  epiphany  for  me  in  a  way  because  I  realized  how 
sophisticated  we  actually  were  about  some  of  the  things  we  can  do 
here . 

I  think  the  issue  is  that  if  you've  done  something  that  may 
have  some  transferability,  it  makes  sense  to  figure  out  what  part 
of  it  works  and  what  part  of  it  doesn't.   I  realized  that  the  big 
issue  there—in  terms  of  disability—is  that  they  are  still  in 
this  idea  that  the  physically  disabled  folks  work  in  one  group 
and  the  blind  folks  work  in  another  group  and  the  developmentally 
disabled  people— they  don't  care  much  about  them  at  all;  somebody 
else  will  probably  be  dealing  with  them,  and  the  vets  are  over 
here.   It's  not  unlike  1940  here  or  '50. 

We  had  a  lot  of  fights  over  similarity  of  issues  and  whether 
they  saw  any  relationship  between  other  disability  groups  and 
their  goals.   They  think  they  have  different  issues.   So  it  made 
me  understand  the  course  disability  policy  takes  is  similar 
everywhere,  and  they  are  at  a  certain  spot  in  that  developmental 
process . 

But  in  a  theoretical  sense,  it  makes  sense  to  try  to  jog 
people  off  that  evolutionary  process.  And  the  issue  is  we  know 
what  that  process  looks  like  so  does  it  make  sense  to  try  to  talk 
about  it,  or  is  it  useless?  You've  just  got  to  go  through  it  and 
figure  it  out  when  you  get  there. 

O'Hara:    Is  the  group  continuing? 
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Breslin:   Well,  they  are  because  they  were  there  long  before  we  had 

anything  to  do  with  them.   ARSD  is  coming  along.   It  is  a  quite 
big,  quite  powerful  organization.   And  these  guys  are  definitely 
key  leaders,  high-up  leaders  in  the  organization  in  the  locales, 
so  it's—with  or  without  the  Americans  —  it  was  going  to  do  its 
thing. 

I  think  the  thing  that  we  did  do— I  think  the  really  good 
thing  that  happened  with  them  was  that  they  came  here  and  they 
got  to  see  the  physical  impact  of  public  policy,  where  you  can  go 
wherever  you  want,  you  can  get  on  public  transit,  you  can  rent 
scooters,  it's  physical  freedom  for  a  lot  of  them.   And  pretty 
much  in  Russia  if  you  can't  walk,  you  can't  get  around.   So  if 
you  use  a  wheelchair  you  are  stuck,  depending  on  where  you  live. 
If  you  live  in  Moscow  or  any  of  the  big  cities,  you  just  cannot 
physically  get  around  without  being  carried  everywhere. 

So  everybody  who  can  hobble  around  on  one  toe,  even  if  it 
takes  twenty  minutes  to  get  up  out  of  the  chair,  will  do  it 
because  there's  not  any  other  way  to  function.   So  I  think  here 
they  really  saw  what  the  possibilities  are.   And  I  think  that  — 
that  show  and  tell—was  by  far  the  most  important  thing  for  them. 
And  I  think  that's  true  from  a  leadership  perspective.   Their 
leadership,  their  top  leadership  has  spent  time  in  western  Europe 
and  here  and  were  very  much  influenced,  I  think,  by  the  successes 
of  the  movement  in  the  West.   Our  trip  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
trying  to  get  others  to  see  the  impact  of  public  policy. 

It  was  fun. 


To  Japan,  1996:  Strategies  for  Community  Organizing 


O'Hara:    Almost  at  the  same  time,  you  went  to  Japan,  didn't  you? 

Breslin:   It  was  a  year  later. 

O'Hara:   What  was  the  purpose  of  that  trip? 

Breslin:   That's  a  good  question.   One  of  the  Japanese  leaders,  who  had 

spent  two  years  here  as  an  architect,  was  interested  in  trying  to 
take  from  the  U.S.  successes,  strategies  for  community 
organizing.   Because  DREDF  had  done  a  lot  of  training  and  had 
developed  a  training  program  on  504,  I  was  asked  to  come  and 
speak  to  groups  of  people  with  disabilities  in  six  cities.   Six 
or  seven  cities,  where  I  made  presentations  on  training 
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strategies  and  ways  to  organize  people  with  disabilities  to  have 
an  impact  at  the  local  level. 

I  write  my  presentation  and  send  it  over  there,  and  we  have 
many  conversations  about  it  beforehand.   When  I  got  there,  of 
course,  I  just  threw  it  all  out  and  started  over  again,  which  I 
should  know  by  now.   This  was  a  completely  fascinating  trip,  too, 
because  of  the  cultural  attitude  toward  disability,  and  because 
of  the  way  they  developed  their  disability  programs. 

They  are  very  far  along  in  many  ways  and  very  backward  from 
a  U.S.  perspective  in  many  other  ways,  particularly  with  regard 
to  segregation  of  kids.   They  really  have  not  made  much  headway 
in  terms  of  education.   But  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  traveling  from 
city  to  city,  meeting  with  leaders  and  spending  many  smoke- 
filled,  beer-filled  early  and  late  evenings  with  men—because  the 
women  disappear  at  that  time  of  the  day--most  of  them  lawyers. 
Almost  all  of  them  lawyers.   A  few  with  disabilities.   Talking 
about  litigation  strategies,  which  I  was  probably  the  least 
equipped  to  actually  be  of  any  use  on  but  which  was  fascinating. 

Their  most  rabid  activists,  interestingly  enough,  at  the 
community  levels  are  these  very  progressive  attorneys  that  are 
working  privately.   There's  no  public  interest  process  —  a  little 
public  interest  law,  but  mostly  these  are  private  practitioners 
that  are  working  on  issues.   And  they  are  doing  some  really—for 
the  culture  and  for  the  way  the  issues  are  laid  out— they're 
doing  some  fascinating  work.   On  public  transit,  educational,  and 
institutionalization  issues. 


They're  just  fanatical  about  it.   And  it  was  just  fun,  you 
know?   I  like  that  energy  and  that  kind  of— 

O'Hara:    Where  do  they  come  from?   What's  their  motivation? 

Breslin:   Well,  I  think  they— many  have  some  personal  relationship, 

obviously,  to  somebody  with  a  disability  or  have  a  kid  with  a 
disability  or  a  family  member.  A  number  of  them  work  in  the 
developmental  disabilities  area  somehow  or  other.   Or  got 
recruited  as  young  people  in  some  volunteer  capacity,  and  as 
they're  thinking  about  the  issues,  evolved.   And  they  traveled 
and  they  visited  various  places  around  the  world,  really,  and 
they  saw  some  options  for  all  kinds  of  people  with  disabilities. 

They  began  to  see  the  possibility  of  a  legal  strategy  to 
resolve  problems,  which  is  really  tilting  at  windmills  there 
because  that's  not  how  they  do  business.   That's  not  how  you 
solve  anything,  really.   And  they're  trying  to  overlay  this  kind 
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O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


O'Hara: 


Breslin: 


of  western  European,  U.S. --mostly  U.S. --litigation  strategy  on 
top  of  a  culture  that  doesn't  respond  to  it. 

I  went  to  court  with  them  a  couple  of  times,  in  Osaka,  with 
this  group,  this  rabid  group  of  people  who  are  trying  to  get 
access  to  public  transportation  there  and  have  litigation  going 
because  there's  a  local  ordinance  or  something  that  calls  for 
access,  which  is  not  being  implemented.   They're  using  it  as  the 
basis  of  litigation  strategy. 

And  it  was  fascinating,  being  in  a  Japanese  courtroom  and 
watching  the  interaction.   You  know,  what's  admissible  and  what's 
not,  and  what  the  process  is.   It's  all  very  stylized,  and  it's 
totally  unfamiliar  to  me.   I  spent  —  as  usual—most  of  my  time 
trying  to  get  them  to  explain  to  me  how  it  works.  What  are  the 
pieces  that  enable  you  to  do  it  this  way,  and  tell  me  this  and 
that— they  had  to  put  up  with  a  million  questions  because  I 
didn't  understand  how  things  get  done. 

I  just  found  it  so  frustrating.   Just  incredibly  difficult 
because  the  cultural  issues  are  profound  in  that  environment. 
You  know.   You  were  there.   You  know  what  it's  like.   It  was 
unlike  Russia,  where  I  felt  like  whatever  you  see  is  what  you 
get,  you  know?   It's  like  a  round  table.   Not  true  in  Japan. 

I  still  don't  understand  it.   As  much  as  I  tried  to  get  the 
pieces  put  together,  there's  so  much  subtext  and  so  much  unspoken 
stuff  that  I  never  really  thought  I  had  a  grip  on  any  of  it 
[chuckling] . 

You  know,  I  did  love  your  account  of  meeting  the  press.   Would 
you  repeat  that? 

Oh,  God!   If  I  can  remember  it.   This  was  in— I  can't  remember 
which  city  it  was,  where  the  activist  group  had  finally  gotten  a 
meeting  with  one  of  the  city  officials.   Is  that  this  one? 

I  think  so. 

I,  of  course,  not  knowing  this  is  planned,  literally  stumble  off 
an  airplane.   We  had  arrived  the  night  before  and  gotten  about 
two  hours  sleep,  then  got  on  another  airplane,  ending  up  wherever 
it  was— I  can't  remember  what  city.   We  were  told  we'd  be  going 
to  a  community  meeting  with  the  mayor—I'm  fine,  I'm  just  goin' 
along.   Somebody's  going  to  translate  for  me.  And  all  of  a 
sudden  I  find  myself  elevated  as  a  spokesperson  for  this  group 
whose  issues  I  do  not  understand,  whose  purpose  and  mission  for 
meeting  with  this  person  I  am  only  beginning  to  understand,  and 
it's  utterly  inappropriate  for  me  to  have  any  role  whatever  in  a 
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group  of  people  who  have  spent  the  last  eight  years  trying  to  get 
a  meeting  with  this  guy  [chuckling] . 

And  suddenly  I'm  designated  as  the  spokesperson.   I'm 
completely  befuddled  by  the  whole  process  and  why  this  is 
happening.   Don't  want  to  do  it,  and  tell  them  I  won't  do  it  and 
they've  got  to  do  it,  but  this  was  about  all  the  rules  I  didn't 
really  understand  very  well  about  the  visiting  dignitary.   I'm 
supposed  to  be  accorded,  elevated  to  some  visitor's  status.   This 
is  like  an  honor,  they're  honoring  me,  and  I  don't  want  to  be 
honored.   I  just  want  to  be  in  the  back  of  the  room  room  while 
they  go  and  do  their  job!   [laughing] 

So  we  finally  get  lined  up  in  the  mayor's  office.   I  think 
it  was  the  mayor's  office.   And  I  swear--! 'm  sure  he  speaks 
fluent  English,  and  we  didn't  conduct  the  meeting  in  English;  we 
conducted  it  in  Japanese,  which  was  translated  for  me.   And  I  am 
positioned  next  to  him  in  this  arrangement,  which  was  completely 
inappropriate.   First  of  all,  I  have  no  mind;  I'm  so  tired;  I 
have  no  idea  where  I  am,  much  less  what  I'm  supposed  to  say! 
[chuckling]   Oh,  God!   It  was  pretty  funny. 

Everyone  is  very  deferential.   Small  talk  occurs,  but  only 
clearly  in  some  stylized  way  that  everybody  understands  but  me 
[chuckling].   So  somebody  speaks,  and  I'm  supposed  to  make  the 
presentation  about  the  issues,  about  which  I  have  exactly  one 
sentence  clear  in  my  mind.   I  later  came  to  understand  that  it 
doesn't  matter  what  you  say,  that  this  is  not  about  substance; 
it's  about  the  style  of  the  presentation  and  the  respect  I'm 
supposed  to  be  given.   I'm  given  a  certain  amount  of  airtime 
because  I'm  this  important  visiting  dignitary,  which  of  course 
[chuckling]  I  had  no  notion  about  any  of  this,  nor  do  I  feel  like 
an  important  visiting  dignitary.   Let  me  be  clear. 

So  we  go  through  this  process,  and  then  I  finally  say 
something  like  "I'm  very  happy  to  have  a  chance  to  be  here  and  to 
accompany  my  esteemed  colleagues  and  to  support  their  positions" 
and  blah-blah-blah.   And  it's  all  completely  non-substantive.   We 
do  not  —  they  do  not  ask  for  anything;  they  do  not  ask  for  another 
meeting--!  mean,  like  we  would  do.   We  would  have  an  agenda, 
there  would  be  "So  what's  the  agenda?   Gimme  the  agenda!   What's 
the  seven  things  we  want  to  talk  about  here?   What  do  you  want 
out  of  it?"  You  know,  "What  do  you  want  him  to  agree  to?"   We're 
trying  to  get  something,  right?  No,   Uh-uh.   This  is  about 
process.   Once  you  get  in  the  room,  that  recognition  is  enough, 
even  if  nothing  flows  from  it.   Yes,  it's  the  way  it  works. 
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So  I  am  really  desperately  trying  to  follow  along  here, 
trying  to  figure  out  what  my  role  is.   And  then  at  the  end--and 
this  happened  to  me  every  place  I  went  —  there' s  all  these  people 
who  live  there,  who  are  recognized,  you  know,  people  in  the 
community  who  everybody  knows.   The  press  comes  to  me  and  wants 
to  take  my_  picture  and  take  my  statement,  and  I'm,  like,  "Go  to 
her.   She's  the  one.   Don't  talk  to  me.   Go  over  there."  So  I  am 
constantly  trying  to  direct  the  press  to  the  local 
representatives,  the  people  that  live  there,  and  that's  not  the 
way  it's  done.   I  eventually  capitulated  to  it.  Would  talk  to 
the  press  and  would  say  whatever  it  was  I  had  to  say,  and  sure 
enough,  the  next  day  my  picture  and  my  statement  would  be  in  the 
press.   They  must  have  all  thought—what  did  they  think?   I  mean, 
whatever  it  is,  I'm  sure- -whatever  I  did,  I'm  sure  it  wasn't  the 
right  thing!   I  don't  know  what  you're  supposed  to  do  in  that 
situation. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  happened  in  a  meeting  of  people  who 
live  in  institutions.   They  have  an  annual  meeting  about 
organizing  their  institutional  setting.   Which  might  have  been 
actually  what  you  were  thinking  about  when  you  raised  the 
question.   And  I  really  was  there  because  I  had  been  invited  to 
attend  and  was  listening  to  the  discussions,  which  were  poignant. 

It  really  was  wrenching.   That  day  was  really  wrenching. 
And  the  200  people  —  all  with  very  severe  disabilities,  all  of 
them  live  in  institutions,  and  have  no  control  over  their  lives. 
This  organization  of  institutionalized  people  was  a  big  step 
forward  in  terms  of  trying  to  reform  the  institutions.   They're 
not  talking  about  getting  out.   They're  trying  to  make  those 
places  be  better.   The  press  came  that  day,  too.   They  insisted 
on  talking  to  me,  and  I  just  finally  said,  "Look,  I  am  not  going 
to  talk  to  you  until  we  get  somebody  representing  this 
organization  out  here  to  talk  to  you  because  I  do  not  live  here; 
these  are  not  my  issues.   I  am  here  as  a  guest.   I  am  not  an 
expert  on  these  issues." 

Finally  did  just  force  this  reporter  to  talk  to  this  other 
man,  who  was  clearly  very  well-informed  and  really  understood  the 
issues,  and  he  spoke  English,  so  we  did  the  interview  in  English 
for  my  benefit.   She  had  a  very  hard  time  deferring  to  him  and 
wanted  to  turn  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  answer  questions.   But  they 
did  get  a  good  press  statement,  I  think,  out  of  that  meeting. 
But  he  would  never  have—he  would  not  have  put  himself  forward  to 
talk  to  the  press,  and  I  probably  put  him  in  some  horrible 
position  of  having  broken  every  cultural  rule  in  the  book,  and 
he's  probably  lost  face  or  something  because  I  made  him  talk  to 
the  press. 
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O'Hara:   Was  he  in  the  paper  the  next  day? 

Breslin:   He  was,  and  so  was  I.   See,  I  just  couldn't  avoid  it.   But  this 

was  a  lady  who  really  knew,  already  knew  the  issues.   I  knew  from 
talking  to  her.  And  she  was  not  learning  this  for  the  first 
time.   But  her  assignment  was  to  talk  to  me,  not  to  talk  to  him. 

So,  needless  to  say,  all  the  instructions  in  the  guidebooks, 
about  how  to  be  sensicive  to  these  cultural  issues  did  not  stand 
me  in  good  stead  because  I  broke  every  rule--I  don't  even  know 
what  the  rules  were!   And  I  was  breaking  them! 
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XIII   THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  DISABILITY 

[Interview  11:  February  17,  1998]  ## 

Women 


O'Hara:    It's  obvious  that  DREDF  is  women-directed,  and  I  was  wondering 
how  that  came  to  be. 

Breslin:   Oh,  god,  I  don't  have  a  clue  exactly.   [laughs]   Well,  I  guess 
the  thing  to  point  out  first  is  that  the  organization,  in  terms 
of  its  incorporation,  was  founded  by  three  men,  if  you  consider 
who  signed  the  articles  of  incorporation. 

O'Hara:   Who  were  those  three  men? 

Breslin:   Phil  Draper,  Jack  Rowan,  and  Bob  Funk.   We've  already  talked 
about  the  circumstances.   I  mean,  in  all  deference  to  Bob  who 
provided  enormous  leadership  and  vision  for  the  place,  the  truth 
is  that  he  had  other  personal  goals.   And  to  me,  the  issue  is 
that  he  had  the  good  sense  to  build  in,  as  the  organization  was 
developing,  some  very  competent  staff  people. 

When  he  left  —  let's  back  up.   I've  said  this,  I  think, 
before  in  this  interview.   He  had  a  lot  of  vision  and  in-depth 
understanding  of  social  policy  reform  and  how  you  do  it,  or  how 
you  use  law  to  accomplish  it.   And  he  had  good  organizational 
skills,  but  he  needed  people  to  execute  that  vision,  and  he  had 
the  good  sense  to  recruit  a  bunch  of  qualified  people  to  do  that 
with  him. 

When  for  whatever  reason  he  chose  to  leave  DREDF,  he  left  an 
organization  that  was  not  stable  financially,  that  I  think  had 
done  and  would  continue  to  do  really  important  and  ground 
breaking  work.   But  I  think  that  the  distinction  between  the  boys 
and  the  girls  in  the  movement  has  to  do  with  long-term  staying 
power,  and  I  think  that  DREDF  is  an  example  of  an  organization 
where  a  group  of  people  felt  very,  very  strongly  about  what  the 
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place  was  supposed  to  do,  what  it  was  doing,  what  it  could  do, 
and  what  its  role  should  be.   It  evolved  into  an  organization 
that  was  predominated  by  women,  though  certainly  not  exclusively, 
just  by  virtue  of  Bob's  early  hiring  and  collaboration. 

I  also  think  that  some  of  us  grew  up  in  disability  rights 
law  and  in  the  movement  at  DREDF,  and  I  see  it  as  the  place  where 
that  evolution  went  on.   I  think  other  staff  also  have  very 
personal  experiences  with  disability,  or  as  parents  of  children 
who  have  disabilities,  and  that  personal  relationship  to  the 
issues  made  the  platform  be  even  more  critical.   I  also  think 
that  the  opportunity  to  work  in  an  environment  that  is  not 
bureaucratically  restrictive,  in  terms  of  issues,  that  doesn't 
have  to  pay  homage  to  somebody,  some  funding  source  or  some  state 
board  or  something  that  is  controlling  or  restricting  its 
direction,  where  it's  possible  actually  from  a  consumer 
perspective  encouraged  the  early  staff  to  stay. 

So  I  think  that  combination  of  things  really  came  together 
for  the  organization  to  be,  over  the  long  haul,  predominated  by 
women,  which  I  think  happens  to  be  a  good  thing.   That  doesn't 
mean  that  men  haven't  had  a  lot  to  offer;  they  have.   But  it 
happens  that  the  individual  players  and  their  personal 
circumstances  with  respect  to  both  disability  and  parenting  came 
together  at  the  right  time  and  the  right  place,  and  have  stayed 
together,  which  is  maybe  the  more  unique  issue.   The  fact  that 
the  organization  is  dominated  by  women  is  interesting,  but  the 
fact  that  it's  the  same  women  since  the  beginning  is  as 
interesting. 

O'Hara:    Do  you  think  that  the  movement  itself  is  dominated  by  women? 

Breslin:   Well,  I  think  the  stereotype  is  probably  true,  as  it  was  in  other 
movements,  which  is  the  boys  get  their  pictures  in  the  paper  and 
the  girls  do  the  work.   I  guess  that's  a  little  overstated;  I 
think  that  there  are  obviously  lots  of  capable  men  that  are  doing 
work,  but  I  do  think  that  an  awful  lot  of  the  horsepower  in  the 
movement  has  been  provided  by  women. 

O'Hara:   In  terms  of  policy-making? 

Breslin:   Well,  I  wasn't  referring  as  much  to  policy-making  as  the  day-to 
day  kind  of  muscle  that's  needed  to  drive  organizations  and  drive 
issues  to  be  considered  by  policy-makers  or  communities  or 
organizations.   But  I  think  that  if  you  look  across  the  many 
players  in  the  movement,  there's  an  awful  lot  of  women  in  a  wide 
swath--the  strata  is  deep.  Women  are  at  all  levels  in  the 
movement.   Maybe  that's  a  representation  of  sexism  in  society, 
because  they  aren't  necessarily  predominantly  at  the  top  of  the 
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heap,  or  the  top  of  the  pyramid.   But  I  have  this  intuition  that 
the  women  are  the  ones  that  actually  move  issues  forward, 
identify  the  issues,  have  the  contacts  with  the  communities. 
They're  the  ones  that  really  understand  at  some  very  basic  level 
what's  going  on  on  the  street  and  can  translate  those  issues  into 
something  that  can  be  manipulated  into  policy. 

The  men  are  the  ones  that  generally  are  seen  articulating 
the  end  result,  the  end  product  of  that  process.   But  in  my  mind, 
the  women  are  the  ones  that  bring  all  that  forward. 

O'Hara:    Is  there  a  place  for  women  with  disabilities  in  the  women's 

movement  historically?  Or  does  that  change  over  time?  Maybe  I 
should  rephrase  that. 

Breslin:   I  got  the  question,  and  I  think  I  understand  the  question.   Well, 
I  don't  know  the  answer.   I'm  inclined  to  answer  it  from  a  knee- 
jerk  perspective  rather  than  from  a  thoughtful  one.   I  remember 
when  I  first  got  to  California,  I  had  become  somewhat  involved  in 
the  women's  movement  in  various  places  I  lived  prior  to  coming 
here.   And  when  I  got  here,  I  thought,  Well,  that's  a  niche  where 
I  can  find  a  toe-hold  in  terms  of  issues,  because  I  wanted  to 
continue  to  be  involved  in  some  of  the  issues. 

It  just  so  happened  that  I  didn't  really  find  the  right 
group,  but  I  found  a  women's  group  in  the  little  town  I  was 
living  in  in  Marin,  and  went  to  a  couple  of  meetings,  and  was  so 
completely  not  accepted  in  that—not  even  acknowledged,  much  less 
welcomed—it '  s  one  very  tiny,  small,  little  experience,  but  I 
think  it  represented  the  fact  that  the  disability  issues  were  not 
on  the  radar  then,  and  probably  are  only  at  a  very  minor  level 
now. 

O'Hara:    What  are  the  conflicts? 

Breslin:   Oh,  they're  probably  not  any  different  and  maybe  there  aren't  any 
conflicts.   Maybe  it's  just  that  the  issues  aren't  any  more 
visible  in  that  community  or  in  that  movement  than  they  are 
anywhere  else  or  in  any  other  movement.   This  is  a  function  of 
disability,  carrying  with  it  such  extraordinary  stigma  and  being 
viewed  through  the  health  lens  or  the  medical  lens  or  the  welfare 
lens.   If  there's  ever  any  cross-over,  it's  hard  for  the  women's 
community  or  any  other  civil  rights  or  social  policy  community  to 
make  the  linkages,  because  they  believe  what  everybody  else 
believes  and  have  been  taught  to  believe  about  people  with 
disabilities.  You're  disabled,  so  you  are  invisible.   You  can't 
work  or  carry  on  a  normal  life,  so  why  focus  on  issues  of  women 
with  disabilities  when  there  are  so  many  other  problems? 
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That  perception  of  disability  is  so  deeply  a  part  of  the 
fabric  of  community  and  society,  it's  no  surprise  that  the 
women's  community  views  it  in  exactly  the  same  way  everybody  else 
does.   I'm  sure  it's  more  complex  than  that,  and  it's  unfair  to 
suggest  that  there  haven't  been  efforts  to  kind  of  cross-talk  on 
these  issues,  because  there  have. 

One  of  the  early  DREDF  projects  was  funded  by  the  Women's 
Education  Equity  Act  program,  which  was  then  a  little  division  of 
the  Department  of  Education.   The  project  tried  to  figure  out  why 
education  opportunities  for  disabled  women  were  different  than 
for  nondisabled  women  and  disabled  men.   In  the  course  of  that 
project,  we  did  a  lot  of  work  with  the  traditional  women's 
community,  including  holding  a  conference  with  representatives 
from  the  women's  community  such  as  Letty  Cottin  Pogrebin,  and 
other  groups  that  represented  women's  interests.   And  also  the 
education  community  as  well. 

Dialogue  was  fascinating  at  that  conference,  because  the 
very  political  women  from  the  women's  movement  got  the  issues, 
and  everybody  else  was  having  a  real  struggle  with  them,  because 
the  whole  idea  of  educational  integration,  of  full  actualization 
and  realization  of  people's  talents  who  had  disabilities  just 
wasn't  computing  for  most  of  them. 

I'm  not  saying  that  that's  the  only  work  that's  been  done 
with  the  women's  movement.   It's  not.   There  has  been  lots  of 
work  done,  particularly  at  the  conventions  to  nominate  for  the 
presidential  elections,  where  the  disability  movement  has  made  a 
big  effort  to  link  with  the  women's  movement  and  coalesce  around 
common  issues.   It's  unfair  to  say  that  there  hasn't  been  a  lot 
of  effort  made  to  try  to  cross  over  and  to  unite  those 
communities.   But  I  think  overall,  the  women's  movement  has  not 
embraced  disability  issues  and  issues  of  women  with  disabilities. 

There  are  systemic  reasons  why  that's  true,  and  we  also  have 
our  own  movement  priorities  to  blame,  because  we've  focused  on 
them  and  haven't  made  that  cross-over  the  high  priority.   So 
there's  a  number  of  explanations  for  it,  I  think,  but  I  don't  see 
a  lot  of  evidence  that  much  has  changed. 

O'Hara:    When  you  say  your  own  primary  identity  is  disability  rather  than 
being  a  woman,  what  do  you  mean? 

Breslin:   Oh,  I  think  that  if  you  look  at  the  kinds  of  opportunities  you've 
had  in  your  life,  and  what  you  have  been  able  to  do  and  what  you 
might  have  wanted  to  do  but  had  to  make  choices  based  on  what  was 
available,  I  think  your  choices  were  made  based  on  the  social 
limitations  imposed  by  disability,  not  the  social  limitations 
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imposed  by  gender.   At  least,  that's  my  cut  now,  fifty  years  into 
it  or  whatever.   The  choices  of  schools,  the  choices  of  colleges, 
the  choices  of  places  to  live,  those  were  all  determined  by--to  a 
large  extent  though  not  absolutely,  but  to  a  large  extent—by 
disability,  and  not  by  gender. 

I  applied  to  some  women's  schools  when  I  was  ready  to  go  to 
college  and  wasn't  accepted.   Actually,  that's  not  true;  I  was 
always  accepted,  but  I  was  not  admitted,  because  they  allegedly 
had  no  programs  for  people  like  me,  so  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  me  to  go-  -I  could  have  forced  my  way  into  one  of  them 
probably,  if  I  had  thought  that  was  the  right  thing  to  do  at  the 
time,  but  that's  just  an  example  of  then  and  now.   If  you  and  I 
were  in  college  or  in  high  school  or  whatever  now,  the  options 
are  vastly  different.   But  then,  the  options  were  not  —  there 
weren't  many.   There  were  some  options  for  females,  but  there 
were  not  options  for  people  with  disabilities,  male  or  female. 

So  to  me,  now  it  just  seems  crystal-clear  how  one  would  rank 
the  issues.   That's  not  to  say  that  gender  doesn't  play  a  role  in 
opportunities,  even  as  a  disabled  person,  because  it  absolutely 
does.   But  it's  still  secondary  to  disability,  or  was  for  me  in 
the  years  that  I  was  making  my  decisions  about  what  I  was  going 
to  do  in  my  life. 

The  article  you  wrote  in  1987  was  titled  "Doubly  Disadvantaged: 
Disabled  Women."   [Published  in  The  Women's  Economic  Justice 
Agenda:  Ideas  for  States  (National  Center  for  Policy 
Alternatives,  1987)] 

Breslin:   Yes,  well- 

CD  'Hara:    What  did  you  mean? 

Breslin:   [laughing]   I  wish  I  could  remember  it  now.   I  think  that  it's 

been  clear  from  all  the  studies  that  have  been  done,  if  you  just 
run  the  numbers,  just  the  census  data  on  income  alone  gets  you  to 
the  fact  that  women  earn  less  than  men,  and  disabled  women  earn 
less  than  disabled  men.   Okay,  so  there's  one  set  of  factors, 
just  the  straight  economic  factors  make  it  clear  that  one  has 
double  trouble  in  school  and  the  workplace  and  so  on,  if  one  is  a 
person  with  a  disability  and  a  female.   I  don't  think  that's 
changed  a  whole  lot,  I  don't  think  those  numbers  have  changed  a 
whole  lot.   But  I  think  the  opportunities  are  vastly  greater  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  I  don't  expect  that  those  numbers  will 
change  until  the  demographics  shift  around  a  lot.   Those  who  are 
between  fifty  and  sixty  have  to  drop  off  the  map  and  the  younger 
ones  have  to  come  up  through  the  ranks  for  those  economic  figures 
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O'Hara:   You  once  mentioned  that  when  you  were  at  the  University  of 

Illinois,  you  had  a  nonpublic  social  relationship  with  other 
people  with  disabilities,  and  that  it  was  pretty  important  that 
it  be  nonpublic.  Why? 

Breslin:  What  a  shameful  thing  to  actually  acknowledge.   I  mean,  it's  just 
an  indictment  at  various  levels  of  various  experiences.   I  think 
for  me  and  for  a  lot  of  other  people  with  disabilities  in  that 
setting  at  that  time,  it  was  so  important  to  act  like  you  weren't 
disabled,  because  it  was  necessary  to  think  of  yourself  as  not 
disabled.   Disabled  was  bad  in  terms  of  stigma,  in  terms  of 
social  perception. 

Now,  how  on  earth  you  can  cope  with  that  paradox,  I  mean 
really  cope  with  it,  is  utterly  beyond  me,  though  I  certainly  did 
it  then  in  my  teens  and  early  twenties.   But  I  think  that  that 
dichotomy  was  perpetuated  by  particular  institutions.   At  the 
University  of  Illinois,  those  of  us  who  were  selected  to  attend 
were  selected  because  we  were  either  perceived  or  were  told  we 
were  perceived  as  being  different  from  other  disabled  people  and 
therefore  qualified  to  be  there.   That  means--!  don't  know  what 
that  means.   It  means  some  arbitrary  thing  about  being  able  to 
push  your  wheelchair  or  something.   I  mean,  it  was  some  sort  of 
physical  test,  combined  with  academic  capability.   If  you  were 
incredibly  brilliant  but  couldn't  push  your  wheelchair,  you 
weren't  going  to  get  in.   If  you  were  sort  of  middle  of  the  road, 
like  I  was,  but  could  push  my  wheelchair,  you'd  get  in.   So  I'm 
not  sure  quite  what  the  test  was.   It  was  a  test  of  the 
combination  of  things  they  thought  were  necessary  for  a  student 
to  survive  in  the  world  after  graduation,  because  they  absolutely 
intended  for  people  to  go  to  work.   And  they  thought  if  you 
couldn't  physically  do  things  for  yourself,  you  couldn't  cope 
with  the  world  around  you.   This  idea  of  accommodation  and 
attendants  and  whatever  was  just  not  on  the  radar. 

So  I  think  that  coming  in,  being  given  that  point  of  view 
about  yourself,  it  creates  this  oddball  kind  of  relationship 
between  me  and  my  friends  and  the  people  that  I  knew  in  the 
program,  whom  I  had  developed  close  relationships  with,  some  of 
which  last  to  this  day.   But  there  was  a  clear  message  sent 
about,  Don't  just  hang  out  with  the  disabled  students;  you  have 
to  hang  out  with  other  students  too,  and  make  relationships,  and 
don't  just  be  with  the  people  who  you  ride  the  bus  with  every 
day.   Work  on  these  other  relationships.   It  was  sort  of  a  wrong- 
headed,  well-intentioned  way  to  try  to  equip  us  with  the  tools 
that  we  needed  to  be  able  to  survive. 
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But  the  problem  was,  our  real  relationships—most  of  us  had 
really  strong  relationships  with  other  disabled  students  because 
we  were  roommates,  or  we  lived  on  the  same  floor  together,  or  we 
were  in  the  same  classes  together.   So  we  formed  those  bonds. 
There  you  have  this  paradox  of  being  the  best  friends  in  the 
world  in  your  private  settings,  but  if  you  go  out  to  a  restaurant 
together,  if  there's  more  than  two  of  you,  you're  going  to  hear 
about  it  later,  because  you're  supposed  to  be  fraternizing  with 
other  people. 

I  wasn't  smart  enough  to  figure  it  out  at  that  age.   It  took 
me  a  long  time  to  understand  it.   Kitty,  of  course,  Kitty  Cone, 
who  is  my  dearest,  oldest  friend  in  the  world,  remembers  it 
vividly,  because  we  used  to  go  out  to  dinner  together  frequently 
in  the  end  of  our  college  years ,  and  we  talked  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam  a  lot.   I  would  have  to  get  in  my  car,  put  my  wheelchair 
in  my  car,  drag  her  into  the  front  seat  of  the  car,  and  lean  over 
her  and  get  her  wheelchair  folded  up  and  put  it  in--I  can't 
believe  I--I  can  barely  lift  my  coffee  cup  today;  I  can't  even 
believe  I  could  do  that  stuff. 

But  it  was  an  enormous  ordeal,  first  of  all,  to  physically 
go  anyplace,  and  then  there  was  this  whole  idea  of  whatever 
stigma  was  associated  with  being  with  another  person  with  a 
disability.   She  felt  it  much  less  than  I  did.   I  was  less 
evolved;  she  was  always  way  ahead  of  me.   Then  and  now,  she  takes 
that  stuff  much  less  seriously.   But  I  took  seriously  what  people 
thought  about  me.   If  we  were  seen  together,  or  if  I  was  seen 
together  with  other  disabled  people--!  had  many  disabled 
boyfriends--!  hung  out  with  them  with  a  certain  amount  of 
impunity,  but  by  god,  if  there  were  three  of  us  in  the  same  place 
together,  it  was  problematic. 

So  I  kind  of  adopted  this  idea  that  if  the  person  was  really 
cool,  it  was  okay  to  be  with  them,  but  if  the  person  wasn't 
really  cool,  it  might  not  be.   So  it  was  a  terrible  thing  to  have 
to  think  about. 

There  are  people  who  were  in  that  program  who  to  this  day 
are  still  affected  by  that  perspective.   They  have  got  it  in 
their  genetic  makeup,  but  they  don't  understand  it.   I  mean,  they 
don't  appreciate  how  powerful  a  message  it  was,  and  what  hoops 
you  have  to  jump  through  to  try  to  get  past  it  and  to  let  go  of 
it.   I  am  all  those  people  that  I  thought  I  didn't  want  to  be 
with.   That's  who  I  am.   But  it  was  a  leap  to  get  from  there  to 
here . 

O'Hara:    Do  you  think  it's  changed  for  a  young  person  that  age  now? 
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Breslin:   I  think  it's  a  little  easier,  because  I  think  the  prevalence  of 
people  with  disabilities  on  the  street--! 'm  thinking  more  about 
people  with  physical  disabilities  now--is  greater  than  it  was, 
and  I  think  that  just  the  plain,  straight-ahead  architectural 
access  that's  happening  now  as  a  result  of  laws  make  it  possible 
for  more  people  to  be  out  and  about,  and  schools  are  easier  to 
get  into,  and  so  on.   So  I  think  there's  a  critical  mass  that's 
happened,  and  I  think  if  you  get  disabled  as  a  young  person,  it's 
easier  to  accept  other  people  with  disabilities  as  friends  and 
important  people  in  one's  life. 

But  I  think  that  this  idea  that  disability  is  a  valuable 
asset,  an  experience,  that  it's  valuable  in  terms  of  your  overall 
world  view  and  your  life,  is  very  hard  to  adopt.   If  you're 
eighteen  and  you  just  broke  your  neck  someplace,  it's  going  to 
take  a  while  to  get  there.   But  I  think  it's  easier  and  more 
likely  that  you  can  get  there  now.   There  are  more  choices,  there 
are  just  more  options.   That  always  blurs  all  these  lines  and 
makes  things  simpler. 

O'Hara:    Presumably,  the  University  of  Illinois  was  a  reflection  of 
society  at  that  time. 

Breslin:   Yes,  though  it  was  actually  progressive  for  the  time. 

O'Hara:   And  I'm  wondering  if  you  think  that  the  increase  in  opportunities 
and  the  architectural  barriers  being  removed  has  changed  society 
that  much. 


Breslin:   [laughs]   Not  fundamentally,  no.   I  think  the  changes  are 

superficial.   The  changes  are  superficial,  but  they're  enough  to 
open  some  doors  so  people  can  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
that  weren't  available  before.   But  fundamentally,  very  little 
has  changed.   I  think  that  now  we  have  some  tools  to  challenge 
things  that  would  have  happened  thirty  years  ago  or  twenty  years 
ago  where  there  was  no  recourse,  where  you  just  have  to  accept 
it.   That  to  me  is  an  important  advance. 

But  at  the  heart  of  things,  the  world  sees  us  just  the  way 
that  it  always  has.   And  I'm  now  beginning  to  understand  more 
about  where  that  comes  from,  and  I'm  thinking  that  as  long  as  we 
have  these  huge  social  institutions  that  equate  incapacity  with 
disability  and  reward  us  for  it,  to  sort  of  keep  us  outside  the 
mainstream,  that  we're  probably  not  going  to  see  any  major  shift 
in  that  perspective.   We  have  a  lot  yet  to  do  to  resolve  that 
issue . 

O'Hara:    You  sound  like  you  still  are  optimistic,  despite  all  that. 
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Breslin:   You  know,  I  went  to  the  bank  this  morning  on  my  way  here,  and 
there's  a  little  button  you  push  to  get  the  door  to  open.   And 
you  know,  I  don't  care  about  the  button  to  push  to  get  the  door 
open,  but  to  me,  I  go  by  the  bank,  and  I  go  in  the  bank  because  I 
can  go  in  the  bank  easily  now.   Or  I  can  bank  on  the  street;  I 
can  do  that  too,  because  the  teller  is  low  enough  to  use  it.   I 
always  focus  on  these  architectural  things  because  to  me,  they're 
practical,  but  they're  symbolic  too.   The  door,  the  automatic 
bank  door  on  the  street  down  the  way  from  you  here  really  always 
makes  me  chuckle,  because  it  basically  tells  me  that  you  can  make 
things  happen,  you  can  make  things  happen. 

Whether  or  not  that  thing  is  the  thing  I  need  personally  is 
not  the  big  deal.   But  it  is  very  symbolic  to  me  of  what  is 
possible.   So  yes,  I  am  optimistic  off  down  the  road  a  ways.   I'm 
not  real  optimistic  about  anything  fast  happening,  but  I  am--. 

O'Hara:    Do  you  think  that  something  like  that  is  symbolic  to  people 
without  disabilities? 

Breslin:   You  betcha.   They  don't  know  it  is.   They're  beginning  to  take  it 
for  granted,  see,  and  that's  the  good  thing  about  it.   The  image 
and  the  presence  of  that  button  with  the  little  wheelchair  symbol 
thingie  on  it,  seen  over  and  over  and  over  again,  will  program 
them  so  they  think  it's  supposed  to  be  there,  and  that's  a  good 
thing.   They're  going  to  think  there's  a  reason  for  it.   John 
Stossel  (a  television  news  magazine  correspondent) 
notwithstanding,  and  his  negative  reporting  about  the  ADA  and 
every  other  thing  having  to  do  with  disability  will  be  subsumed 
by  just  the  public's  repeated  observation  of  the  little  door 
opener  with  the  wheelchair  picture  on  it,  and  the  Braille  on  the 
teller  machine,  and  the  blue  parking  space,  and  whatever  of  the 
architectural  world  is  changing  or  has  changed  will,  by  virtue  of 
its  very  existence,  educate  people  in  a  positive  way.   I'm  real 
happy  about  the  architectural  stuff  because  it's  so—it's  the 
best  thing,  the  best  thing  that's  out  there,  for  reasons  other 
than  being  able  to  park  your  car. 


Prejudice.  Discrimination,  Evolution  of  Law,  Long-range  Optimism 
** 


O'Hara:    The  case  of  Casey  Martin.   The  professional  golfer  that  is—where 
the  judge  has  ordered  that  he  be  able  to  use  a  golf  cart  because 
of  his  disability.   You  said  that  you  had  been  in  a  press 
conference? 
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Breslin:   No,  I  did  a  couple  of  press  interviews,  including  a  fairly  long 
one  with  somebody  who  was  writing  an  article  on  Martin  for  a 
magazine.   DREDF  staff  have  been  fielding  press  calls  for  weeks 
on  the  case,  which  we  all  have  this  attitude  about:  "Yeah,  okay, 
it's  a  garden-variety,  cookie-cutter  issue.  What's  the  big  deal? 
Why  is  the  press  focused  on  it?   Come  on,  there's  really 
important  issues  out  there."   This  one  is  exactly  what  the  ADA  is 
for.   Get  your  lawyer,  go  to  the  court,  get  the  thing  resolved. 
It's  not  a  big  deal. 

But  the  press  and  everybody  else  thinks  it's  a  huge  deal. 
To  me,  it's  interesting,  because  the  issue  had  to  do  with  this 
kid  who's  a  professional  golfer  who's  got  a  circulatory  problem 
which  causes  him  a  tremendous  amount  of  pain  and  dysfunction,  I 
guess,  in  one  leg.   He's  in  a  lot  of  pain,  and  it's  very  hard  for 
him  to  walk  at  all.   He  does  walk,  but  he  certainly  can't  walk 
long  distances.   He  had  used  a  golf  cart  in  amateur  competition 
when  he  was  a  student  at  Stanford,  and  I  don't  know  where  else, 
but  when  he  turned  professional,  I  guess,  he  requested  that  he  be 
permitted  to  use  a  golf  cart,  and  all  hell  broke  loose.   Because 
all  the  pro  golfers  and  the  PGA  [Professional  Golf  Association] 
said,  "Absolutely  not.   It's  a  violation  of  the  rules.   You're 
not  allowed  to  use  a  golf  cart  on  the  fairway  in  competition," 
blah  blah  blah. 

He  argued  that  it  leveled  the  playing  field,  as  it  were,  for 
him,  and  that  all  it  did  was  put  him  in  exactly  the  same  position 
everybody  else  was  in,  in  terms  of  being  able  to  actually  hit  the 
ball  from  hole  to  hole.  If  that's  something  you  really  aspire  to 
do.  [laughter] 

Well,  what  can  I  say?   I  guess  I'm  not  a  golfer.   But  the 
point  is,  the  kid  had  a  completely  legitimate  —  to  me  —  request. 
And  the  thing  that  was  so  interesting  was  that  all  the  pro 
golfers,  and  I  guess  I  say  that  as  if  I  know  what  their  points  of 
view  are,  but  the  PGA  took  the  position  that  he  wouldn't  be 
allowed  to  use  a  golf  cart.  A  number  of  pro  golfers  basically 
said,  "What's  the  problem?   Golf  carts  have  been  used  for  years  — 
if  there  wasn't  golf,  there  wouldn't  be  golf  carts.   What's  the 
deal?"   They're  used  widely  in  the  sport. 

But  the  real  issue,  the  real  issue,  is  this  belief  that  the 
kid's  being  given  an  edge  over  everybody  else  if  he  gets  the 
cart.   And  the  PGA  just  couldn't  tolerate  the  idea  that  somehow 
or  other,  he  was  getting  ahead  of  everybody  else,  that  he  was 
getting  some  advantage  over  everybody  else.   It  just  points  out 
that  these  policies  which  were  created  under  circumstances  and  at 
times  when  these  disability  issues  weren't  on  anybody's  radar— 
nobody  was  thinking  about  them  at  all  —  sometimes  come  back  around 
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to  have  a  negative  impact  on  somebody  who's  qualified  to 
participate  but  is  excluded  because  of  a  policy. 

There's  so  many  examples  of  it  that  are  just  everyday 
examples,  like  schools  have  policies  that  kids  can't  eat  snacks 
in  the  classroom.   And  those  are  based  on  some  discipline  thing, 
or  whatever  it  is.   But  if  you  get  kids  with  diabetes  who  have  to 
eat  in  the  classroom  or  they  will  keel  over,  but  the  policies  bar 
it,  so  the  kids  are  kept  out  of  school. 

To  me,  the  golf  cart  issue  is  exactly  the  same.   Allowing 
this  kid  to  use  the  golf  cart,  given  his  disability  and  given  the 
pain  he's  in,  basically  puts  him  in  exactly  the  same  position 
everybody  else  is  in  when  you  get  to  the  hole  and  you  have  to  do 
your  swing  and  hit  your  ball  and  do  whatever  you  do.   And  the 
judge,  fortunately,  believed  that  that  was  the  correct  analysis 
and  permitted  him  to  use  a  golf  cart.   The  PGA  says  they're  going 
to  appeal  the  case,  so  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  where  it 
goes. 

But  to  me,  it  was  symbolic  in  the  same  way  the  door  opener 
to  the  bank  is  symbolic.   These  kinds  of  issues  go  to  the  heart 
of  what  people  think  about  people  with  disabilities.   One  of  the 
arguments  was  that  walking  between  the  holes  is  a  challenge  to 
your  stamina,  and  therefore,  when  you  get  to  the  hole  and  you 
have  to  do  your  swing,  or  do  your  putt  or  whatever- -that  you're 
affected  by  the  amount  of  energy  that's  been  used  to  get  you  from 
hole  to  hole.   So  that  expenditure  of  energy  is  part  of  the 
calculus  involved  in  measuring  the  skill.   Everybody  who  came 
forward  and  talked  about  Casey  Martin  said,  "Yes,  and  this  kid  is 
wiped  out  by  the  time  he  gets  from  the  golf  cart  to  the  hole 
because  of  his  disability."   Therefore,  probably  he  is  still  in  a 
less  advantaged  situation  because  of  his  disability,  and  yet  he's 
got  the  competency  and  the  skill  and  the  training  and  the 
interest  to  play  the  game.   It  would  make  sense  to  allow  him  to 
play  using  the  golf  cart. 

So  to  me,  it  just  represents  what's  on  people's  minds  about 
disability  generally.   The  reporter  I  was  talking  to  was  really 
interesting.   He  was  saying  that  he  had  done  a  huge  number  of 
interviews  with  pro  golfers,  big  name  golfers.   And  he  said  that 
the  vast  majority  of  them  thought  the  whole  thing  was  nonsense 
and  that  the  kid  should  be  allowed  to  use  a  golf  cart.   He  said 
that  80  percent  or  higher  of  his  informal  poll  said  they  thought 
it  was  ludicrous,  because  they  recognized  that  the  walking 
business  was  not  what  was  measured,  and  that  his  condition  was 
such  that  he  simply  couldn't  play  without  it.   He  was  going  to  be 
equally  physically  challenged  by  the  process  of  just  getting  from 
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the  golf  cart  to  the  hole  as  everybody  else  would  be  walking  the 
greens . 

A  good  friend  of  mine  is  sort  of  a  Southern  aristocrat. 
He's  a  retired  navy  pilot,  and  he's  a  Republican.   He  called  me 
up  after  this  decision  came  down  and  he  said,  "What  do  you  think 
about  this  decision?"   I  thought,  Uh-oh,  we're  in  trouble  now. 
Here  it  comes.   So  I  told  him,  and  he  said,  "I  don't  buy  it.   I 
play  golf,  and  I  don't  buy  it.   I  think  it's  nonsense."  This  is 
somebody  who's  not  completely  insensitive  to  disability  issues. 
He  said,  "I  don't  buy  it  for  a  minute." 

O'Hara:    He  doesn't  buy  what? 

Breslin:   That  walking  isn't  a  necessary  ingredient  in  golf,  that  the 

walking  between  the  holes  does  tire  you  and  you  need  to  do  that 
in  order  to-- 

O'Hara:    That's  what  he  thinks? 

Breslin:   That's  his  viewpoint.   So  it  was  very  interesting  to  me  to  have  a 
conversation  with  him,  because  every  other  human  being  I  know, 
just  about,  it's  so  crystal-clear  to  them  that  this  is  a  simple 
problem  with  a  simple  solution.   And  to  him,  it  was  some 
challenge  to  the  status  quo,  to  the  way  things  have  always  been 
done. 

So  we  had  this  very  long  conversation  about  golf  and 
technology  and  the  advancement  in  clubs,  and  does  he  get  to  wear 
his  bifocals  on  the  green--to  try  to  put  in  perspective  what  he's 
actually  thinking  about.   And  at  the  end  of  the  conversation,  I'm 
not  sure  he  was  persuaded,  but  I  think  he  was  not  as  completely 
assured  of  his  position.   But  I'm  sure  that  his  viewpoint  is  very 
much  the  same  as  the  way  people  who  think  of  disability  as 
incapacity  and  absolutely  do  not  understand  this  idea  of 
mitigating  the  effects  of  disability  through  various  means.   So  I 
just  think  it's  an  interesting  case  for  its  time.   We're  going  to 
look  back  on  it  not  because  it's  an  important  case  because  of  its 
substance,  but  because  of  its  place  in  the  evolution  of  law. 

O'Hara:    Have  you  ever  personally  felt  discriminated  against? 

Breslin:   Oh,  hell  yes!   [laughs]   Well,  sure,  as  you  perfectly  well  know, 
if  you're  our  age,  you  straddle  the  days  when  everyone  could  do 
anything  they  wanted  to  you  with  impunity,  and  now,  where  they 
can  try  but  they  might  not  be  able  to  get  away  with  it.   So  yes, 
my  youth  was  really  fraught  with  it.   In  employment  in  kind  of 
interesting  ways,  because  I  really  feel  like  I  also  had  a  lot  of 
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employment  opportunities,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  had  a  lot  of 
weird  stuff  also  happen  to  me  by  employers  too. 

O'Hara:   I  remember  now  that  you  thought  you  did  not  get  the  juvenile 
probation  office  [job]-- 

Breslin:   Yes,  but  even  before  that,  when  I  was  younger,  I  was  living  in 

Chicago  when  I  first  got  out  of  college,  and  I  was  really  trying 
to  find  work.   I  know  that  some  people  didn't  hire  me  just  simply 
because  they  couldn't  imagine  how  it  would  work.   And  I  think  I 
may  have  told  this  story  before,  but  at  one  point  I  got  a  job  as 
a  reader  in  a  place  that  has  clients  that  want  to  know  when 
there's  articles  about  them  in  the  newspaper—a  clipping  service. 
You'd  read  seven  tons  of  newspapers  every  day  looking  for  the 
references  to  the  clients  that  subscribe  to  the  service. 

I  didn't  last  long  in  that  job,  but  not  because--!  think  I 
wouldn't  have  lasted  long  in  it  because  I  couldn't  stand  it  for 
long—but  because  there  wasn't  any  place  to  go  to  the  bathroom. 
There  were  no  accessible  bathrooms,  and  I  couldn't  park  my  car 
anywhere.   I  mean,  it  was  in  downtown  Chicago,  and  I  had  to  park 
my  car  in  an  alley.   I  got  a  ticket  the  first  day,  and  got  it 
towed  the  second  day.   There  was  just  no  place  to  go.   There  was 
no  physical  way  to  do  it.   The  bathroom  I  could  have  worked  out 
somehow  probably,  some  ad-hoc  arrangement.   But  the  car  problem 
was  insurmountable. 

So  the  discrimination  is  that  it's  not  that  the  employer 
wouldn't  hire  me,  it's  that  there  was  no  concept  of 
accommodation.   I  didn't  have  one  in  my  own  mind  really  either, 
so  there  wasn't  any  way  to  sort  it  out.   They  just  said,  "Well, 
that's  your  problem.   It's  not  my  problem  you  can't  park  your 
car.   If  you  can't  get  here,  you  can't  do  the  job."   So  there  is 
an  example  of  how  the  physical  environment  is  so  controlling  of 
the  opportunities. 

But  the  worst  examples  of  discrimination  that  happened  to  me 
happened  in  theaters  in  Chicago  when  I  was  young.   I've  mentioned 
them  before.   You  lived  in  that  area,  so  I'm  sure  you  have 
similar  experiences.   But  when  I  was  really  young,  in  my  early 
twenties,  and  hanging  out  with  a  bunch  of  people  who  wouldn't  put 
up  with  much  of  anything,  we  would  go  off  to  the  theaters,  and  of 
course,  there's  nowhere  to  sit.   You  weren't  allowed  to  sit  in 
the  aisle  in  a  wheelchair,  because  they'd  just  throw  you  out  in 
the  street.   Going  to  the  movies,  I  had  to  be  lifted--!  could  get 
out  the  chair  but  I  couldn't  get  back  in,  so  I'd  have  to  get 
hauled  one  way  or  the  other  into  a  theater  seat  and  have  the 
wheelchair  taken  away. 
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At  various  points,  toward  the  tail  end  of  the  time  I  lived 
there,  my  friends  and  I  just  made  this  decision  that  we  weren't 
going  to  put  up  with  it,  and  we  just  wouldn't  leave,  and  I 
wouldn't  get  out  of  the  wheelchair.   So  you  had  to  steel  yourself 
every  time,  there  would  be  some  movie  theater  altercation.   This 
was  not  the  same  as  confronting  stairs.   Somebody  can  haul  you  up 
the  stairs,  but  the  seating  issue  was  both  policy  and 
architectural  barrier. 

This  business  of  not  being  able  to  stay  in  the  wheelchair  in 
the  theater  was  just  awful,  because  it  was  always  a  scene.   There 
was  always  some  manager  in  his  bowtie  calling  some  official,  the 
cops  or  the  fire  department  or  somebody,  or  some  super-manager, 
and  there  would  be  some  altercation,  and  there  would  be  words. 
And  then  there  would  be  a  physical  tussle  where  they  would  try  to 
drag  the  wheelchair  —  and  me  in  it--up  from  the  aisle  to  the  back 
of  the  theater.   After  a  while,  it  got  to  the  point  where  you 
just  never  saw  the  movies,  it  was  just  this  constant  fight.   Or 
blow  it  off  completely,  and  I  would  have  to  allow  myself  to  be 
carried  or  picked  up  and  placed  in  the  seat  or  back  in  the 
wheelchair,  and  of  course,  put  in  a  situation  where  if  there  was 
a  fire,  I  would  never  get  out  —  trapped  forever  in  the  theater 
seat. 

O'Hara:    Did  you  sometimes  prevail  in  those  movie  theaters? 

Breslin:   Oh,  once  in  a  while.   I  wouldn't  have  on  my  own  probably,  because 
they  would  have  physically  been  able  to  drag  me  out,  but  I  was 
hanging  out  with  various  people  who  simply  wouldn't—we  would  all 
just  uprise  in  a  group  and  demand  to  be  allowed  to  remain,  and 
sometimes  they  said  yes  and  sometimes  no.   It  depended  on  the 
theater.   We  knew  which  ones  were  going  to  be  problematic  and 
which  ones  weren't.   Some  places  didn't  enforce  the  no  chairs 
policy;  some  places  did.   So  if  you  wanted  to  see  a  movie  in  a 
place  that  you  knew  to  be  particularly  bad— not  unlike  places  in 
Berkeley,  I  might  add,  in  the  earlier  days— then  a  decision  had 
to  be  made  about  the  amount  of  torment  everyone  would  endure. 

But  I  think  in  terms  of  discrimination,  the  issues  for  me 
were  architectural,  almost  always.   Every  now  and  then,  some  kind 
of  stupid  attitude  would  get  in  the  road,  and  I  wouldn't  be  able 
to  do  something.   Probably  now  more  than  when  I  was  younger;  I'm 
having  more  trouble  because  I'm  not  as  physically  able  to  do 
things.   The  more  disabled  I've  gotten,  the  more  discrimination  I 
experience,  because  I  can't  move  around  as  easily.   When  I  was 
younger,  I  could  get  carried  or  hauled,  or  would  allow  myself  to 
be  carried,  and  now  I'm  in  situations  where,  like  exams  in 
doctors'  offices  and  dentists'  offices  and  this  kind  of  stuff, 
where  I  know  that  there  is  an  accommodation  that  would  make  it 
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O'Hara: 


work,  but  they  don't  have  it  or  won't  have  it,  or  you  have  to 
negotiate  with  them  to  get  it.   The  result  is  often  some  kind  of 
exclusion. 

So  as  more  has  become  available,  I  have  gotten  more 
disabled,  so  I  need  more.   I've  sort  of  kept  pace  with  change--in 
a  bad  way.   But  I  think  those  are  the  areas  where  I  feel  like 
I've  experienced  the  most  discrimination  out  on  the  street,  in  a 
public  way. 

Along  the  same  lines,  I  know  a  particular  incident  where  you  were 
stereotyped. 


Breslin:  You  do? 

O'Hara:  Yes.   [laughter]   It's  the  incident  in  the  train  station. 

Breslin:  A  well-beaten  horse. 

O'Hara:  Can  you  relate  that  incident? 

Breslin:   Sure.   I  was  in  New  York  on  a  fundraising  quest  with  the  Ford 
Foundation,  I  don't  remember  when,  ages  ago--mid-eighties ,  I 
guess.   DREDF  had  arranged  a  meeting,  with  the  help  of  some  folks 
from  the  civil  rights  community,  with  the  then-vice  president  of 
Ford,  Susan  Beresford.   We  were  going  to  a  meeting,  three  or  four 
of  us,  from  DREDF,  and  we  were  bringing  Itzak  Perlman  along  to 
the  meeting  to  advocate  the  civil  rights  cause.   I  was  actually 
en  route  to  this  meeting,  and  I  was  meeting  one  of  my  colleagues 
in  Grand  Central  Station  to  go  together  to  where  the  meeting  was 
being  held. 

I  am  sitting  in  Grand  Central  Station  with  my  adult  clothes 
on,  as  opposed  to  my  bluejeans  like  today,  and  I  was  thinking 
about  the  meeting,  and  I  was  thinking  about  the  agenda,  and  I 
don't  know.   I  was  optimistic,  I  was  young- -younger- -and  I  was 
optimistic  that  we  might  be  able  to  prevail  this  time  with  them, 
and  I  was  a  little  bit  distracted.   I  had  bought  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  I  was  backed  up  against  the  wall  to  prevent  having  people 
trip  over  me  while  I  was  waiting  to  meet  my  friend,  holding  my 
coffee  cup,  probably  spaced  out,  thinking  about  this  meeting  and 
looking  off  into  space  or  whatever. 

And  this  elegant,  grey-haired,  well-dressed,  middle-aged 
woman  walks  by  and  drops  a  quarter  in  my  coffee  cup.   I  was-- 
[ laughs]  I  know  it  happens  to  everybody.   I  know  it's  common, 
it's  happened  to  everybody  I  know  at  some  time  or  another.   But 
it  had  never  happened  to  me  before,  or  not  in  recent  memory. 
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O'Hara:   What  did  you  take  it  to  mean?  What  was  she  doing? 

Breslin:   Well,  she  assumed--!  used  a  wheelchair  and  I  was  sitting  in  Grand 
Central  Station,  and  she  assumed  I  was  begging.   I  was,  but  not 
from  her!   From  the  Ford  Foundation!   She  didn't  know  that, 
though.   So  I  really  was  stunned.   I  can't  exactly  remember  what 
I  must  have  thought  that  first  two  seconds,  but  I  realized  what 
had  happened.   I  looked  up,  and  she--I  think  I  must  have  uttered 
something,  "Oh,"  or  "Hey,"  or  something  really  articulate  like 
that.   She  turned  around,  and  she  knew,  she  just  knew  as  soon  as 
she  caught  my  eye  that  she'd  made  a  mistake.   I  mean,  I  think  she 
knew.   I  always  assumed  she  did.   Because  I  just  think  that  she 
understood  at  some  point  that  she  had  boo-booed. 

But  of  course,  the  punchline  to  that  story  was  not  only  did 
we  not  raise  any  money  from  the  Ford  Foundation  on  that  trip,  the 
only  money  I  made  on  that  trip  was  the  quarter  in  my  coffee  cup. 
I  should  have  framed  it.   It  was  a  memorial  to  that  trip. 

O'Hara:    Have  there  been  other  examples  that  you  can  think  of? 
Breslin:   Of  similar—you  mean  for  myself  or  other  people? 
O'Hara:    For  yourself. 

Breslin:   Yes.   There's  been  lots  of  them.   That  one  was  so  crisp,  though, 
in  its  intent,  it  was  just  crisp. 

But  there  were  all  sorts  of  weird  things.   A  while  back  I 
was  sitting  in  the  bathroom  at  Spenger's,  which  is  a  fish 
restaurant  here  in  Berkeley.   I  don't  know  when;  again,  it  was 
probably  the  mid-eighties.   In  those  days  I  hung  out  at  a  bar 
called  Brennan's  across  the  street,  and  they  didn't  have  an 
accessible  bathroom.   The  bathroom  that  was  nearest  to  the  bar 
was  Spenger's.   So  I  went  across  the  street  to  use  the  bathroom. 
I  was  in  the  accessible  stall  when  a  couple  of  young  girls, 
teenagers,  walked  in.   They're  giggling  and  doing  whatever.   I 
heard  them  outside  the  stall.   One  of  them  said  something,  then 
there  was  silence.   Then  one  of  them  said  to  the  other  one,  "Why 
is  that  lawn  mower  in  here?"  Which  cracked  me  up.   [laughter]   I 
didn't  know  whether  to  mouth  off  from  the  stall  or  wait  till  I 
came  out  and  have  them  exclaim. 

But  that  sort  of  stuff  happens  every  day,  all  the  time,  just 
all  the  time  on  the  street—as  you  know  perfectly  well.   Every 
day  out  there,  something  will  happen.   One  of  the  most  common 
things  that  happens,  as  you  know,  is  if  you  are  traveling  on  the 
street  with  another  person  in  a  wheelchair,  the  public  feels 
perfectly  free  to  do  one  of  three  things:  to  remark  on  how  nice 
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it  is  that  you're  out  for  the  day;  to  suggest  that  perhaps  you're 
speeding  and  someone  should  give  you  a  speeding  ticket;  to 
remark,  if  you  happen  to  be  a  male  and  a  female  together,  what  a 
nice  couple  you  make;  or,  if  you  happen  to  be  two  women  together, 
"Oh,  I  see  you're  sisters,  you  look  so  much  alike." 

Take  your  pick.  Any  number  of  these  scenarios  are 
predictable.   And  if  you  travel  on  the  street  with  another  person 
in  a  chair,  if  it's  the  same  person  and  you've  done  it  for  many 
years,  you  will  be  able  to  predict  in  advance  which  person  is 
likely  to  say  which  thing  to  you. 

O'Hara:    [laughing]   Oh,  it's  true.   Where  are  we? 

Let's  see,  going  back  to  our  question  that  we  were  talking 
just  about  the  movement  or  various  groups  within  the  movement,  it 
has  been  remarked,  at  least  in  Berkeley,  there  has  been  a  rather 
high  proportion  of  gay  and  lesbian  and  bisexual  people  involved 
in  the  disability  community.   I'm  wondering  if  you  think  that's 
true,  and  if  so,  what  may  be  the  significance  of  that,  or  what 
causes  it? 

Breslin:   This  is  another  one  of  those  questions  where  I  don't  know  the 
answer.   I  don't  even  know  if  I  know  what  I  think  about  any  of 
it.   I  guess  the  first  question  is,  is  it  really  true?   Or  is  it 
unique  to  this  area  because  of  its  particular  demographics  and 
political  persuasions  and  orientations?  As  I've  thought  about 
the  question  a  little  bit,  I  think  that  it's  probably  true  both 
here  and  other  places. 

The  only  explanation  I  can  offer  for  it  actually  applies  to 
my  experience  here  in  Berkeley,  not  so  much  recently  but  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  movement  here.   I  think  there  was  some 
common  ground  that  people  who  see  themselves  as  outside  the 
mainstream  communities  found  with  one  another.   In  this  case 
people  with  disabilities  and  people  who  are  gay  and  lesbian.   I 
think  that  that  common  ground  may  have  been  the  original  reason 
why  there  was  some  participation  in  or  identification  with  the 
disability  movement  by  gays  and  lesbians. 

You  pointed  out  earlier  that  the  residence  program  at  UC 
Berkeley  —  the  pool  of  attendants  that  people  used  in  the  area 
seemed  to  have  a  high  percentage  of  gays  and  lesbians  in  the 
early  days,  and  I  think  that  you  had  suggested  that  that  might  be 
because  of  some—at  least  among  men,  for  example- -opportunity  to 
serve  in  a  role  that  may  not  have  been  a  traditionally  accepted 
role  for  men.   That  is  one  part  of  the  explanation. 
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O'Hara: 

Breslin: 
O'Hara: 


I  think  that  shared  values  and  recognition  that  society  does 
not  allow  you  to  participate,  but  you  can  be  who  you  are  when 
these  two  communities  come  together.   There  isn't  going  to  be 
that  kind  of  value  judgment,  because  you  have  this  shared 
experience  of  exclusion,  and  of  being  penalized,  in  some  cases, 
for  being  who  you  are.   I  don't  know  if  that  transcends  to  the 
present;  I  think  that  may  have  explained  the  relationship  between 
the  two  communities  earlier  on.   I  really  don't  know  if  it's  true 
now,  though  as  I  was  saying  to  you  earlier,  I  think  some  areas  in 
the  U.S.  definitely  have  strong  participation  by  gays  and 
lesbians  in  aspects  of  the  disability  community.   But  I'm  not 
sure  it's  at  the  extent  it  was,  say,  fifteen  years  ago. 

I  suppose  a  much  bigger  question  is  the  parallels  between  all  the 
civil  rights  movements,  including  the  disability  rights  —  it's 
such  a  big  question,  I  don't  even  think  it's  fair. 

Thanks!   [laughs] 

You  were  saying  that  you  don't  think  there's  been  much  of  a 
fundamental  change  in  attitudes  of  society  toward  people  with 
disabilities,  but  you  are  optimistic  that  there  will  be  some.   Am 
I  quoting  you  right? 

Breslin:   Yes. 

O'Hara:    Do  you  think  that  the  other  civil  rights  movements  are  about  that 
same  place,  in  terms  of  race,  sexual  orientation--? 

Breslin:   I  think  in  sexual  orientation,  no.   I  am  a  big  believer  that  the 
legislation  that  protects  groups  from  discrimination  goes  a  long 
way  to  making  things  happen.   There  are  a  few  state  laws  and  a 
few  local  ordinances,  but  there's  no  national  nondiscrimination 
mandate  in  sexual  orientation.   I  think  that  puts  people  who 
experience  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation  in 
an  extreme  disadvantage,  and  I  think  that  that  group  has  not 
experienced  the  level  of  civil  rights  advancement  that  has  been 
experienced  by  women  and  minorities,  and  even  people  with 
disabilities. 

Having  said  that,  I  think--it  depends  on  how  far  back  you 
want  to  start  conducting  the  analysis.   Is  it  ten  years?   Is  it 
fifteen  years?   Is  it  fifty  years?   It's  Black  History  Month  this 


month.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  look  at  Georgia  in  1925. 
been  some  important  advances  since  then. 


There's 


This  is  clearly  not  the  kind  of  question  that  lends  itself 
to,  "Yeah,  you  know,  mostly  it ' s  a  wonderful  world."   But  I  think 
that  there  has  been  some  forward  movement  here  on  all  of  those 
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fronts,  if  you  step  back  far  enough  and  look  at  it  through  that 
historical  lens.   Are  we  a  racist  society?   Yes.   Do  we  have 
misperceptions  about  people  with  disabilities?   Do  people  fear 
us,  feel  sorry  for  us,  and  discriminate  against  us?  Absolutely. 
Do  I  have  opportunities  in  my  life?   Can  I  lead  an  interesting, 
fulfilling  life?  Absolutely.   So  these  things  run  parallel  to 
one  another. 

I  do  think  that  the  potential  for  continued  movement  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  continuing  to  link  this  idea  that  society  has  an 
obligation  to  its  citizens  to  prevent  actions  against  individuals 
on  the  basis  of  some  element  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
eligibility  to  participate,  whether  it's  sexual  preference  or 
gender  or  race  or  disability.   I  really  do  believe  that  there  is 
this  role  that  government  has  to  play  in  influencing  and 
directing  the  behavior  of  the  citizenry.   In  that  sense,  I  feel 
like  we've  all  made  a  lot  of  headway  if  you  start  with  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  then  move  to  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  and 
finally  to  Brown  v.  Board  [of  Education] . 


Identity,  Community,  Integration 


O'Hara:    You  were  talking  about  a  panel  of  African-American  experts  that 
you  had  listened  to  recently,  and  about  their  rethinking  the 
question  of  integration  and  whether  that  is  the  best  solution  to 
race  issues,  and  a  possible  comparison  to  the  disability  issues. 
Can  you  talk  to  that  for  a  moment? 

Breslin:   Well,  I'm  sure  I  can't  make  good  sense  about  this,  but  I'll  try 

to  say  what  I  understand  the  arguments  to  be.   The  panel  actually 
was  a  group  of  scholars  and  historians  who  were  talking  about 
contemporary  strategies  to  improve  the  economic  environment  and 
the  socio-cultural  environment  of  the  African-American  community. 
They  suggest  that  the  trend  is  away  from  the  old  ways  of  thinking 
about  those  issues.   That  is,  using  some  government  intervention; 
welfare  as  a  tool  to  prevent  really  disastrous  things  from 
happening  to  people.   Rather  they  really  focused  more  on  the  way 
locales,  neighborhoods  need  to  solve  their  own  issues  internally 
by  building  community.   I  think  this  is  an  interesting  issue  in 
the  context  of  disability,  and  I  feel  like  we  have  not  come  close 
to  thinking  about  it  or  what  it  might  mean.  A  few  people  have 
been  discussing  economic  development,  which  is  good,  but  we're 
not  even  close  to  having  some  corollary  conversations  in 
disability. 
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The  thing  that  actually  has  been  more  on  my  mind  is  called 
critical  race  theory.   Believe  me,  I  don't  pretend  to  have  read 
the  volume  of  work  that  has  been  written  on  it.   But  I  was  really 
interested  in  some  of  the  ideas  that  are  being  discussed  which 
question  the  idea  that  the  concept  of  race  integration,  which  was 
the  bedrock  principle  established  in  Brown  v.  Board,  was  based  on 
a  wrong  premise.   The  premise  was  that  African-American  kids 
ought  to  be  educated  with  white  kids,  because  that's  going  to 
break  down  race  barriers,  and  because  that's  where  the  good 
schools  were.   So  the  idea  was  that  if  you  live  in  one  community 
that's  all  African  American,  you  have  to  be  bused  into  a 
community  that's  all  Anglo  or  Caucasian  in  order  to  attend  better 
schools,  achieve  racial  balance  for  some  unclear  goal,  or  based 
on  some  principle  that  if  you  sit  next  to  somebody  of  a  different 
race,  your  viewpoint  about  them  is  going  to  change. 

Now,  in  retrospect,  the  race  scholars  are  pretty  clear  about 
their  viewpoint  that  the  whole  principle  was  wrong,  and  that  it 
simply  served  to  disrupt  black  community  life.   And  to  pull  kids 
out  of  communities  where  they  had  relationships  and  put  them  in 
communities  where  they  couldn't  build  relationships  and  where 
they  weren't  accepted,  and  didn't  get  to  be  accepted  simply  by 
virtue  of  being  there  physically,  was  a  mistake.   The  only 
potential  advantage  was  that  they  might  have  had  a  chance  to  get 
a  better  education,  but  even  that's  not  entirely  clear  based  on 
tracking  and  other  kinds  of  academic  performance  measures. 

The  premise  was  wrong,  because  communities  were  ultimately 
pulled  apart.   And  yet,  the  challenge  is  that  a  lot  of  white 
liberals  were  involved  in  crafting  that  goal,  and  the  way  the 
Brown  decision  is  worded,  it  calls  for  it.   School  integration 
was  the  wrong  model,  now,  looking  back  on  it.   Though  the  options 
that  were  available  to  deal  with  racism  on  one  level,  and  the 
lack  of  economic  opportunity  on  the  other--!  don't  know  that 
they're  necessarily  putting  forward  alternatives—but  in 
retrospect  now,  the  disadvantages  in  that  strategy  I  think  are 
getting  more  clearly  understood. 

That's  a  very  simplistic  version  of  it.   This  is  a  very 
complicated  set  of  theories  that  I'm  sure  I'm  not  capturing 
accurately  their  finesse  and  detail.   But  it  occurs  to  me  that 
there  hasn't  been  much  discussion,  if  any,  among  disability 
rights  scholars  or  disability  studies  scholars  or  the  disability 
community  about  the  goals  of  the  disability  civil  rights 
movement,  and  what  we're  doing  to  achieve  them. 

I've  had  the  basic  outline  of  this  conversation,  with  three 
or  four  or  five  people,  just  trying  to  figure  out  what  people's 
viewpoints  are  about  it,  because  I  think  it's  not  apples  and 
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oranges,  but  it's  apples  and  apple-pears  or  something.   In  other 
words,  we've  got  a  combination  of  similar  and  different  issues, 
so  the  analysis  is  not  going  to  be  applicable  across  the  board 
and  literally.   But  it  does  seem  to  me  it  makes  some  sense  to 
talk  about  what  we're  trying  to  achieve.   I  was  thinking  about 
school  integration,  because  I  really  in  my  heart  of  hearts  do 
think  that  integrating  kids  in  school  is  completely  essential  to 
their  own  ability  to  survive  at  a  later  time,  and  also  for  the 
kind  of  educational  result  that  happens  when  they're  there. 
Though  I  think  that's  a  damn  high  price  to  place  on  a  kid's 
shoulders.   It's  a  burden  that  they  have  to  bear  as  well  as  an 
opportunity.  And  we  can  spin  it  any  way  you  want,  but  it's  still 
a  burden. 

The  thing  that  is  missing  to  me  is  the  opportunity  to  build 
community  for  people  with  disabilities  among  themselves.   We've 
got  the  same  gig  going  with  disability  we  did  in  race,  which  is, 
"It's  bad  to  be  disabled,  let's  not  be.   Let's  be  like  everybody 
else."  And  that  forfeits  the  opportunity  to  build  and  understand 
the  positive  aspects  of  disability.   And  if  you  think  about  the 
junk  we  have  to  deal  with  out  in  the  street  every  day,  you  can't 
get  to  what's  good  about  disability.   But  you  know  what?   There 
are  lots  of  things  that  are  really  interesting  about  being 
disabled.   Things  that  have  not  been  interpreted  in  a  way  that 
really  looks  at  the  experience,  in  a  way  that  expresses  its 
positive  side. 

O'Hara:    For  example? 

Breslin:   Well,  see,  I  do  think  that  having  experienced  and  gone  through 
the  things  that  you  and  I  have  experienced  in  our  lives  give  us 
an  understanding  of  some  aspects  of  the  way  the  world  works  that 
is  different  from  someone  who  has  led  an  altogether  comfortable 
and  sheltered  experience.   I  am  convinced  that  there  is  advantage 
in  that,  and  that  there  is  some  aesthetic  involved  in  disability 
that  has  never  been  well  understood.   Not  never,  but  it  is  very 
narrowly  appreciated  and  needs  to  be  thought  about  a  little  bit. 

O'Hara:   What  do  you  mean,  aesthetic? 

Breslin:   Well,  I  think  the  idea  that  people  with  disabilities  are  dealing 
with,  to  some  extent,  the  same  stuff  everybody  is  about  standards 
of  beauty  and  standards  of  esthetics  in  terms  of  body  shape  and 
appearance  and  things  in  those  areas.   I  think  that  there  has 
been  almost  no  articulation  of  a  point  of  view  about  anything 
that  goes  beyond,  "I'm  just  like  everybody  else  even  though  I 
look  different."   I  think  that  I'm  not  just  like  everybody  else. 
I  am  unique,  I  am  different,  and  that's  a  good  thing.   That  can 
be  perceived  as  a  good  thing,  and  a  unique  thing,  and  I  think  it 
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opens  opportunities  that  are  different  from  anything  anybody  ever 
thought  about  before. 

It's  like  saying,  "I'm  black,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  as 
black  as  I  am.   I  want  to  be  less  black.   If  my  hair  was  less 
curly,  if  my  whatever  looked  different,  I'd  look  more  like  them." 
Well,  it  took  a  while- -everybody  sort  of  knew  that  was  wrong,  and 
it  took  a  while  for  that  to  reach  some  critical  mass  where  people 
stopped  trying  to  bleach  their  hair  or  whatever. 

So  it's  not  a  perfect  corollary,  I  appreciate  that  it's  not; 
it's  not  perfectly  analogous.   But  I  think  there's  enough 
similarity  in  the  two  experiences  that  we  can  pay  attention  to 
what  the  African-American  community  is  talking  about  and  thinking 
about  in  a  variety  of  ways.   This  integration  issue,  to  me,  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  discussion  for  people  with  disabilities.   The 
problem  with  integration  is  it  doesn't  allow  the  opportunity  to 
build  community,  in  all  of  these  ways  that  have  to  do  with 
cultural  opportunities  and  cultural  aspects  of  disability. 

The  thing  that  I  always  think  about  is  my  extraordinary 
reliance  on  and  long-lasting  friendships  with  disabled  people, 
which  I've  had  since  I  was  a  kid,  and  how  I  formed  those  bonds 
and  built  that  very  small,  very  tight  personal  community  from  the 
days  when  I  was  in  Warm  Springs,  Georgia,  and  being  rehabilitated 
there,  whatever  they  were  doing  with  me.   I  made  friends  and  had 
relationships  that,  honest  to  god,  are  alive  now  forty  years 
later.   My  viewpoint,  my  aesthetic  viewpoint  about  disability, 
was  shaped  there,  and  it  was  shaped  in  a  way  where  at  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  old  I  figured  out  what  was  cool  about  disability 
and  what  wasn't,  and  figured  out  about  things  that  were  very 
specific  and  unique  to  being  disabled  that  nobody  else  was  going 
to  necessarily  know  anything  about. 

That's  always  been  in  my  head.   I've  had  it  there  forever. 
It  also  was  added  to  and  expanded  when  I  was  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  from  other  relationships  with  people  with 
disabilities  that  I've  had  over  the  years.   But  certainly,  those 
formative  years,  much  more  so  than  Berkeley  or  any  other  place, 
gave  me  this  private  view  of  disability,  which  certainly  didn't 
extend  to  being  on  the  street,  but  which  was  always  in  my  head. 
And  I  value  those  relationships  and  value  those  ways  of  viewing, 
of  thinking  about,  of  perceiving  disability,  that  I  would  not 
have  had  if  I  hadn't  been  hanging  around  disabled  people. 

And  you  know  what?   I  was  hanging  around  disabled  people  in 
a  segregated  rehab  program.   But  in  one  where  the  pervasive 
message  was,  "You're  fine,  you  can  do  any  damn  thing  you  want. 
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And  we're  here  to  make  sure  that  that  happens.   You've  got 
choices."   That  was,  of  course,  nonsense,  but  that's  what  they 
told  us.   We  weren't  left  with  this  idea  that  you  didn't  have 
opportunity.   This  was  a  good  thing,  not  a  bad  thing. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  with  this  integration 
mandate  is  that  it  doesn't  factor  in  a  mechanism  to  build  that 
kind  of  community,  and  I  don't  see  it  happening  much,  frankly, 
particularly  for  kids.   I  feel  like  kids  are  really  isolated. 
They  don't  have  a  disabled  network  that  gives  them  that  sense  of 
self  and  that  sense  of  identity  that's  positive,  and  the  regular 
world  doesn't  really  accept  them  yet  either.   They  have  to  try  to 
straddle  the  two,  and  they  don't  really  fit--one  doesn't  exist, 
and  the  other  one  won't  accept  them,  no  matter  what  we  say  or  do. 
So  we  have  to  think  about  this  integration  issue,  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  kid's  responsibility  to  educate  the  world  he  or  she 
is  in  in  a  school  environment --thinking  about  the  young  'uns 
primarily  here—and  what  the  benefits  and  the  interchange  might 
be,  and  the  benefits  of  that  interchange. 

We've  always  said,  "Segregated  schools  are  terrible,  and  rec 
programs  just  for  disabled  kids  are  terrible."  And  I  think  they 
probably  are  terrible,  because  they're  focused  on  this  idea  that, 
"You've  got  to  be  separate  over  here  because  you  can't  be  with 
other  people;  you  don't  fit  in,  or  because  you  need  special 
stuff."  But  to  focus  on  this  kind  of--I  don't  know  exactly  even 
how  to  characterize  it,  but  this  idea,  it's  cool  to  be  disabled, 
it's  fine.   It's  not  only  cool,  it's  desirable  in  some  ways.   And 
I  know  it  just  completely  sounds  like  I  must  be  out  to  lunch- - 
from  the  look  on  your  face  I  can  tell  what  you  think  about  this-- 
but  I  think  that  we're  missing  something  here.   I  think  we're 
missing  some  way  to  capture  the  best  and  the  essence  and  the 
positive  stuff  that's  real,  that  I  know,  I  believe,  is  true,  and 
you  maybe  believe  it's  true,  I  don't  know,  but-- 

O'Hara:   Oh,  and  I  think  my  own  experience  bears  it  out.  And  there's  been 
a  study  of  the  Spaulding  School  for  Crippled  Children  in  Chicago, 
a  study  or  oral--I  think  it  was  some  kind  of  an  analysis,  and 
this  person  found  the  same  thing,  that  there  was  a  tremendous 
esprit  among  those  kids  that  was  very  valuable. 

Breslin:   Yes,  that's  interesting  and  true  from  my  experience.   And  we've 
always  sort  of  made  terrible  faces  about  those  places,  because 
they  are  also  terrible  and  their  reason  for  existence  is 
terrible.   The  byproduct—the  esprit,  the  disability  pride--of 
their  existence  is  not.  We've  forgotten  to  capture  the 
byproduct.  We've  thrown  it  out  with  the  nasty  stuff,  the  bad 
part . 
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So  I  think  that  critical  race  theory  gets  to  the  same  deal. 
If  you  get  bused  from  a  black  community  to  a  white  community, 
what  does  that  tell  you  about  being  in  a  black  community?   Well, 
it  tells  you  a  lot  of  stuff  that's  not  particularly  good,  even 
though  the  economic  realities  and  the  rest  of  it  seem  to  be 
forcing  kids  into  other  communities  without  thought  to  the 
repercussions  . 

So  I  don't  know  what  the  end  product  is,  but  I  really  do 
think  that  we  have  to  figure  out  some  way  to  kind  of-  -I  hate  the 
word—but  foster  and  celebrate,  promote  and  create  mechanisms  for 
people  to  be  with  each  other  without  being  viewed  as  only  a 
participant  in  a  special  program.   I  think  that's  the  unique 
thing  about  places  like  Warm  Springs  and  University  of  Illinois, 
because  they  were  special  programs,  but  they  were  always  a 
stepping  stone  to  something  else.   They  were  really  bad  in  some 
profound  ways  that  reflected  what  was  going  on  in  the  broader 
society,  and  they  created  some  really  phenomenal  positive 
byproducts  that  were  mostly  not  talked  about.   I  don't  know  how 
many  people  are  sitting  around  doing  more  than  acknowledging  that 
they  had  friendships.   I  think  that  there  was  this  tremendous 
loyalty  and  a  tremendous  sense  of  style  and  cool  and  grace  among 
people  with  disabilities.   I  remember  it  from  environments  where 
there  was  just  a  real  sense  of  what's  cool  in  disability  today, 
and  this  was  thirty  years  before  anybody  was  talking  about  that 
stuff. 


So  I  don't  know.   It's  a  piece  of  the  puzzle  —  certainly  you 
don't  focus  on  this  piece  until  you've  got  these  other  things, 
these  foundational  pieces,  in  place.   Clearly.   I  don't  suggest 
that  there  should  be  some  reversal  in  anything.   But  I  do  think 
it's  time  to  pick  up  some  of  this  other  stuff  and  kind  of  weave 
it  into  some  ways  of  handling  the  next  couple  or  three  or  four 
decades,  because—  so  the  walls  are  there,  okay,  so  what?   Does 
that  enable  somebody  to  lead  a  life,  a  reasonable  life?  Yes, 
well,  maybe  if  you're  not  too  disabled.   Maybe  not  if  you  are. 

Let's  go  back  now. 
Breslin:   No,  no,  not  back!   [laughter] 

Going  back  all  the  way  to  the  seventies.   This  is  related,  but  a 
change  of  subject  also.   You  said  in  one  of  your  interviews  long 
ago  that  you  participated  in  quite  a  few  civil  rights 
demonstrations,  not  disability  rights  issues.   And  I  was 
wondering  if  you  could  just  elaborate  on  that  a  little  bit.   What 
were  the  issues?  What  did  you  do? 
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Breslin:   Oh,  god!   Kitty  dragged  me  to  them.   No,  no,  that's  not  true.   I 
guess  I  got  involved  in  civil  disobedience  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  I'm  telling  you,  there  were  about  ten  people  who 
did  it  there  then.   So  it  was  definitely  not  a  mainstream 
activity.   [laughs]   Because  I  really  began  to  understand  some  of 
the  race  and  civil  rights  issues  there.   I  think  I  really  began 
to  understand  the  antiwar  issues  more  after  I  got  out  of  school, 
but  the  race  issues  were  profoundly  interesting  and  moving  to  me 
when  I  was  in  college.   We--"we"  being  this  little  small  group  of 
kind  of  radicals  on  campus,  of  which  I  was  barely  rank  and  file— 
I  just  sort  of  got  dragged  along  and  called  upon  to  do  various 
things—but  also  got  it;  I  felt  like  I  got  the  purpose. 

We  did  really  useful  things  like  sitting  in  a  tent--I  can't 
believe  I  haven't  talked  about  this—but  sitting  in  a  tent  in 
subzero  weather  on  Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  though  that  was  only  a 
couple  of  days,  it  stands  out  in  my  mind,  because  who  in  their 
right  mind  would  have  done  it,  and  what  good  did  it  do?   But 
campus  groups  were  being  asked  to  support  this  effort,  and  so  we 
did,  and  other  groups  did  it  in  other  places.   But  the  idea  was 
to  oppose  the  eviction  of  a  group  of  tenant  farmers  from  an  air 
force  base  in  Alabama,  and  no  matter  what  the  handful  of  students 
wanted,  of  course,  that  was  not  to  be.   But  it  seemed  like  an 
important  thing  to  do  at  the  time. 

We  did  a  number  of  rallies  and  a  few  demonstrations  that 
really  were  more  informational  than  opposing  something  going  on 
on  campus.   This  was  during  the  major  voter  registration  drives 
in  the  South,  and  many  groups  from  the  North  were  going  there  to 
do  various  kinds  of  work.   Most  of  what  we  were  doing  had  to  do 
with  drumming  up  support  and  raising  issues,  putting  out  a 
newsletter  and  being  an  informational  arm  so  people  knew  what  was 
happening.   Not  that  the  University  of  Illinois  was  just  dying  to 
have  any  of  that  information.   The  engineering  students  were 
perfectly  happy  to  continue  going  to  their  engineering  classes. 

When  I  got  to  Chicago,  I  was  involved  in  pretty  much  every 
major  demonstration  that  happened  there  from  the  antiwar 
demonstrations—which  were  huge,  75,000  to  100,000  people- 
marches  mostly,  though  I  also  got  caught  up  in  the  '68  Democratic 
Convention  demonstrations.   I  got  caught  up  and  got  arrested, 
which  I  probably  already  talked  about. 

By  the  time  I  got  here— in  '72  or  whatever  it  was—my  days 
of  demonstrating  for  causes  other  than  disability  were  behind  me. 
Soon  I  was  catapulted  into  disability  and  pretty  much  worked  in 
that  area  since  then.   I  think  the  University  of  Illinois  was 
really  not  mainstream;  if  anything,  it  was  probably  just  exactly 
the  opposite,  considering  the  number  of  people  who  were 
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interested  in  the  issues,  which  were  very  few.   The  Chicago 
experience  was  much  more  mainstream  in  the  sense  that  lots  and 
lots  of  people  were  actively  involved  with  political  causes, 
though  there  were  different  factions  depending  on  your 
orientation. 

O'Hara:   And  then—new  subject—when  you  finally  did  move  to  Berkeley,  did 
you  rent,  or  did  you  buy  your  house  fairly  soon  after  you  got 
here?  And  you've  been  here  ever  after. 

Breslin:   Forever. 

O'Hara:   After  being  fairly  peripatetic  for  ten  years. 

Breslin:   Let's  see:  I  got  to  California  in  1972.   I  slept  on  a  door 

stretched  between  two  chairs  for  about  three  months ,  which  was 
pretty  interesting. 

O'Hara:   Was  this  in  Marin? 

Breslin:   In  Marin,  yes.   I  lived  in  Marin  for  a  while.   I  can't  remember 
how  long;  less  than  a  year,  I  guess.   Then  I  lived  in  Oakland 
briefly.   And  then  I  shared  an  apartment  with  Scott  Luebking 
briefly,  which  was  interesting,  because  I  had  no  relationship 
with  the  disability  community  at  all,  this  was  just  a  roommate 
arrangement.   I  needed  a  place  to  live  and  he  had  one,  and  that's 
how  that  happened. 

Then  I  moved  into  another  apartment  in  Berkeley  where  I 
lived  for  about  five  years,  and  then  I  bought  my  house  in  '80  or 
'81,  I  guess,  where  I've  been  ever  since. 

O'Hara:    This  must  seem  like  home. 

Breslin:   [laughs]   Yes. 

O'Hara:   Do  you  like  being  settled? 

Breslin:   I've  gone  from  thinking,  Is  this  all  there  is?,  to  thinking, 

Thank  god  I've  got  this.   [laughs]   It's  interesting,  I  guess  I 
haven't  thought  about  it--I  guess  I  must  like  being  settled,  but 
I  think  I  like  thinking  of  being  here  as  a  place  from  which  other 
things  can  also  take  place.   Rather  than  having  to  move  to  some 
place,  you  could  go  there  for  a  while  and  then  come  back,  which 
is  kind  of  nice. 
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Upcoming  Trip  to  Bosnia 


O'Hara:   And  you  are  going  to  Bosnia. 

Breslin:   I  think  so. 

O'Hara:   Now,  what  is  the  trip  to  Bosnia  for? 

Breslin:   Jeez,  good  question.  My  colleagues  at  Mobility  International 

USA,  MIUSA,  in  Eugene,  Oregon,  Susie  Sygall  and  friends,  are  the 
ones  who  asked  me  to  participate  in  this  trip  because  one  of 
Susie's  colleagues,  who  is  a  basketball  player,  was  on  tour  with 
the  women's  basketball  team.   She  went  to  Bosnia  in  December  and 
met  a  group  of  people  with  disabilities  there  who  were  interested 
in  sports  issues.   Kind  of  hard  to  imagine  that  overlaid  on  the 
nightmare  that's  going  on  there,  but  it  turns  out  that  sports  is 
one  way  to  turn  people  with  disabilities  on  to  what's  possible, 
which  is  exactly  what  happened  there. 

Susie  Grimes,  who's  the  woman  who  was  in  Bosnia,  ended  up 
spending  quite  a  bit  of  time  trying  to  talk  this  group  of  people 
there  through  the  way  the  U.S.  launched  a  disability  movement, 
got  legislation  passed,  and  decided  on  policy  priorities.   She 
found  that  she  was  better  at  wheelchair  sports  than  she  was  at 
this  topic,  and  basically  said  that  she  would  do  what  she  could 
do  while  she  was  there,  but  that  she  really  recommended  that 
people  be  brought  back  from  the  U.S.  who  would  know  more  about  it 
than  she  did.   She  came  back  and  started  looking  around  at  who 
might  be  good  to  go.   I  was  one  of  several  people  that  was 
invited  to  come  back. 

The  idea  would  be  to  meet  with  a  group  of  anywhere  from 
fifty  to  100  people  from  around  the  country,  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Muslims,  cross-disability,  because  they're  formulating  or  trying 
to  formulate  a  community  organizing  approach  to  disability,  which 
has  evolved  from  the  fact  that  the  International  Rescue  Committee 
funded  some  rehabilitation  work  there.   They  sent  a  physical 
therapist  there  to  work  on  rehab  techniques  and  get  people  into 
wheelchairs,  because  there  are  so  many  people  that  were  injured 
in  the  war. 

So  that  was  their  first  taste  of  the  idea  of  rehab  and 
independent  living  in  this  new  era.   Of  course,  now  they're 
figuring  out  that  while  it's  good  to  survive  your  injury,  then 
what?   There's  no  access,  and  there  are  no  policies  which  suggest 
how  to  achieve  accessibility.  What  they  have  done  apparently  is 


set  up  a  pension  fund  for  vets, 
much  nothing  else  in  place. 


That's  about  it.   There's  pretty 
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So  they  really  see  it  as  an  opportunity  to  build  a  coalition 
nationally,  which  is  great.   Their  plan  is  to  bring  fifty  to  100 
people  together  for  a  couple  of  weeks--!  think  an  organization  is 
really  what  they've  got  in  mind  to  try  to  put  together—to  set 
out  some  policy  priorities  that  they  can  actually  implement,  and 
to  bring  in  new  people  to  their  newly  formed  disability  rights 
movement—activists  and  spokespeople--who  will  work  in  local 
communities  as  rebuilding  occurs. 

I  feel,  as  I  always  do  when  I  get  a  chance  to  travel  like 
that,  that  there  is  way  more  for  me  than  for  them  in  terms  of  the 
opportunity  to  experience  that  environment  and  to  grow 
personally.   I  think  that  we've  done  enough  here,  have  enough 
experience  that  some  of  it  ought  to  be  useful  to  others.   We 
ought  to  at  least  encourage  meeting  with  officials  and  discuss 
the  ways  in  which  you  can  go  about  creating  these  relationships 
and  alliances  with  the  government- -of  course,  there  isn't  really 
a  functioning  government  there  yet,  but  there  are  folks  in  charge 
of  making  policy  decisions. 

One  of  the  big  issues  in  those  places  is  that  these 
international  relief  organizations  come  in,  they  build  these 
buildings,  but  they  are  inaccessible.   They  build  hospitals  and 
rehab  and  training  places,  and  they  are  physically, 
architecturally,  inaccessible.   Nobody  there  knows  how  to  stop 
them  from  doing  that.   So  the  one  thing  I  think  we  have  to  offer 
is  to  come  in  and  say,  "Look,  at  least  while  you're  in  this 
rebuild  mode,  you've  got  an  opportunity  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  here  and  get  a  commitment  from  everybody  that  every  foreign 
dollar  coming  into  this  country  that's  going  into  bricks  and 
mortar--and  every  other  thing,  probably,  but  bricks  and  mortar 
def initely--needs  to  have  at  least  the  UN  international 
accessibility  features  built  into  it."   If  we  can  accomplish 
that,  it  will  have  been  a  worthwhile  trip. 


O'Hara:    End  of  tape. 


O'Hara:   And  you  said  you're  going  to  Tusla  and  Sarajevo? 

Breslin:  As  I  say,  I  think  I'm  going.  At  this  point,  I've  agreed  to  go, 
they've  agreed  to  have  me,  and  we're  trying  to  work  out  the 
logistics.   I  suppose  something  could  not  happen  that  would 
prevent  this  trip  from  happening.   But  if  I  go,  which  looks 
likely,  I'll  be  going  to  Sarajevo  and  Tusla,  and  probably  will  be 
doing  a  training  in  Tusla,  based  on  the  most  recent  information  I 
have. 
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O'Hara:   And  what  kind  of  conditions  do  you  anticipate  there? 

Breslin:   [laughs]   Oh,  not  good,  not  good.   As  you  know,  I'm  this  hothouse 
plant--!  need  my  hot  oil  massage  every  day—I'm  kidding,  I'm 
kidding! 

I  was  really  concerned  about  the  living  conditions,  because 
I  do  have  this  problem  with  getting  very  cold  and  blah  blah  blah. 
So  I  did  ask  about  the  hotel  accommodations,  and  there  is  a 
hotel,  apparently,  in  Sarajevo  that  still  has  heat  and  running 
water,  which  is  actually  kind  of  important.   But  the 
accommodations  in  Tusla  do  not  appear  to  at  this  point.   What 
happens  two  months  from  now  is  unclear,  or  three  months  from  now. 
So  there  are  hotel  accommodations,  but  they  do  not  have  heat.   I 
don't  know  what  the  outcome  of  that  will  be.   I  kind  of  feel  like 
I'm  just  a  little  bit  too  decrepit  to  try  to  put  up  with  that. 

O'Hara:    Do  you  expect  access  in  the  hotels? 

Breslin:   Oh,  no,  no. 

O'Hara:    Or  do  you  plan  to  take  someone  — 

Breslin:   Oh,  no,  I  couldn't  do  this  without  a  great  attendant.   I'm  taking 
a  great  attendant  who  can  schlep  and  haul  and  lift  and  tote  and 
carry  and  handle  all  of  it,  because  I  assume  that  there  will  not 
be  a  bathroom  door  I  can  get  through,  or  a  bathroom  I  can  use 
even  if  I  can  get  through  a  bathroom  door.   This  trip  will 
require  mega-schlepping  to  bathe  and  use  the  toilet  and  whatever. 
No,  I  expect  no  access  whatever.   Though  I  don't  expect  it  will 
be  any  worse  than  Russia,  probably.   I  might  be  wrong  about  that. 
The  emails  thus  far  are  suggesting  that  there  just  isn't  any,  and 
the  best  we  can  hope  for  is  there  won't  be  any  steps  into  the 
hotel,  because  it's  new  enough  and  a  Western-style  hotel.   But 
there  won't  be  any  real  bathroom  access—there's  bathroom  access, 
and  then  there's  bathroom  access.   If  you  can  take  a  door  off  and 
get  through  the  door,  you  can  get  a  lot  done.   If  you  can't,  then 
that's  what  the  potty  chair  is  for. 

O'Hara:   It  sounds,  nevertheless,  like  a  pretty  exciting  trip. 

Breslin:   I'm  kind  of  interested  in  it.   I'm  interested  in  it  for  a  bunch 
of  reasons.   One  is  that  I'm  not  dead  yet;  that  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  big  motivations.   [laughs]   Some  midlife  "I  can  do  this, 
I'm  going  to  do  this  once  a  year.   Every  year  I've  got  to  do  one 
of  these  trips,  just  for  my--you  know—sense  of  well  being." 
That's  part  of  it.   Part  of  it,  too,  is  it's  just  completely 
enriching,  it's  just  fascinating  to  be  in  these  places  and  see 
what's  going  on.   I  haven't  done  anywhere  nearly  enough 
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international  traveling  to  satisfy  my  urge  for  it.   So  it's  not 
necessarily  what  I'd  pick,  but  the  truth  is,  it's  a  hell  of  a  lot 
more  interesting  to  go  there  than  it  is  to  go  as  a  tourist 
someplace,  where  you  don't  have  connections  with  other  people. 
So  it's  inviting  to  me  because  I  can  make  these  alliances  and  get 
some  sense  of  what  life  is  really  like,  which  you  just  can't  get 
any  other  way. 

So  yes,  I  see  all  these  trips  as  opportunities—for  me,  not 
for  them;  totally  selfish  opportunities. 


Creating  Access  to  Interests 


The  San  Francisco  Opera  House 


O'Hara:   Going  back  to  Berkeley  again,  you  have  had  a  lot  of  side 

interests,  and  you  haven't  really  mentioned  them  in  all  of  your 
interviews.   You've  pretty  much  stuck  to  business  here.   I  know 
that  you  are  interested  in  opera  and  in  the  [San  Francisco]  Opera 
House. 

Breslin:   Well,  so  are  you!   [laughing] 

O'Hara:    First  of  all,  just  out  of  curiosity,  how  did  you  get  interested 
in  opera? 

Breslin:   It  was  your  fault! 

O'Hara:   It's  a  pretty  esoteric  music. 

Breslin:   God,  how  did  it  happen?   I  think  Kitty  must  have  dragged  me  off 
at  some  point,  ten  years  ago  or  so,  to  something,  and  I 
completely  adored  it.   It  must  have  been  one  of  the  Italians  or 
something,  I  probably  wouldn't  have  liked  it  if  it  hadn't  been. 
At  a  point  when  they  had  just  started  doing  supertitles  in  the 
opera,  which  I  think  also  turned  the  tide  for  me,  because  I'm 
basically  very  pedestrian,  and  it's  got  to  be  spelled  out  or  I 
don't  know  what's  going  on. 

O'Hara:   And  then  you  did  end  up  doing  some  accessibility  work  on  the 
Opera  House,  didn't  you? 

Breslin:   Yes,  we  beat  them  about  the  head  and  face  with  a  big  stick. 
[ laughs ] 
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O'Hara:   What  did  you  do? 

Breslin:   Well,  as  you  well  know,  from  having  led  the  way  on  the  opera 
access  issue  with  your  many  negotiations  with  them  over  the 
years,  the  old  Opera  House  in  San  Francisco  was  terribly 
inaccessible;  there  was  no  place  to  sit  if  you  used  a  wheelchair. 
Thanks  to  your  efforts,  in  Dress  Circle,  which  is  I  guess  the 
third  tier,  there  were  two—a  set  of  pillars-- 

O'Hara:    Stanchions. 

Breslin:   Stanchions,  thank  you.   --between  which  it  was  possible  to  sit  if 
the  seat  was  available.   Two  removable  benches  were  created  so 
that  there  were  two  sort  of  accessible  wheelchair  places.   But 
you  were  sitting  between  the  stanchions,  and  of  course,  if  you 
were  with  somebody,  either  they  were  long  gone  in  some  other 
location,  or  if  you  were  with  another  person  in  a  wheelchair,  you 
couldn't  sit  near  them  either.   That  was  all  they  offered  for 
many  years. 

Kitty  had  certainly  been  going  longer  than  I  did,  but  she 
got  me  interested  in  going.   And  then  Pat  Wright  gave  me  season 
tickets  for  Christmas  one  year,  I  think  the  year  after  Kitty  had 
introduced  me  to  the  idea  of  going.   So  she  and  I  started  going 
every  year,  really  pretty  regularly,  before  we  got  too  decrepit 
to  actually  be  able  to  get  there  in  the  evenings.   We  went  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  every  season  we  groused  and  groused  over  the 
seating  problems.   This  was  also  the  area  that  was  standing  room. 
So  we  were  really  seated  in  the  standing  room  area,  though  they 
insisted  that  they  were  supposed  to  keep  people  from  hanging  over 
your  shoulder,  that  was  difficult  to  accomplish.   So  you'd  have 
somebody  with  their  foot  up  on  your  wheelchair  wheel,  jiggling 
their  keys  in  their  pockets  and  this  kind  of  stuff. 

So  after  enough  years  of  it,  I  just  lost  my  grip  with  the 
whole  thing.   We  were  just  so  enraged.   We  were  like  a  bunch  of 
little  old  ladies.  We  would  be  grousing  at  the  intermissions  and 
grousing  at  the  ushers  and--. 

Of  course,  there  were  no  accessible  bathrooms  in  the  place. 
There  were  two  very,  very  old  bathrooms  on  Dress  Circle,  which 
had  lines  out  the  doors  and  down  the  corridors  at  the 
intermission,  so  there  was  no  way  to  use  the  bathroom  there  even 
if  they  had  been  accessible.   If  you  had  to  take  the  elevator 
down  to  the  basement  where  there  was  one  stall  in  the  women's 
bathroom,  it  was  just  impossible  to  use  it  because  of  the  lines 
and  because  you  just  logistically  couldn't  do  it. 
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O'Hara: 
Breslin: 

O'Hara: 
Breslin: 


So  one  night,  I  wasn't  feeling  very  well.   I  really  needed 
to  go  to  the  bathroom.  That  finally  pushed  me  over  the  edge  in 
terms  of  my  tolerance  for  the  problems.   So  we  brought  a  lawsuit 
against  the  City  of  San  Francisco  which  resulted  in  I  think 
really  exquisite  short-term  renovations,  which  served  the  purpose 
for  a  couple  of  years.   Now  there's  been  long-term  renovations 
including  a  permanent  accessible  bathroom  on  the  Dress  Circle 
level,  and  a  fair  amount  of  accessible  seating  on  Dress  Circle. 
It's  an  old  building,  so  the  options  for  integrated  seating  were 
somewhat  limited,  but  they  did  a  pretty  good  job,  I  think. 

But  the  first  wave  of  accessibility  work  was  done  really  in 
response  to  the  litigation;  and  then  around  their  earthquake  and 
other  plans  for  renovations  which  happened  a  couple  of  years 
later,  and  just  were  recently  completed  this  last  season.   That's 
the  story  of  the  Opera  House. 

Good  for  you. 

Yes,  well,  we  had  a  legal  basis  for  getting  it  done.   It's  not  a 
happenin'  thing,  as  you  knew,  trying  to  get  them  to  do  it 
voluntarily. 

Oh. 

We  did  the  easy  part.   I  mean,  the  hard  part  was  trying  to  get 
them  to  do  it  when  there's  no  legal  basis  for  it.   So  you  got  90 
percent  of  the  way,  we  got  10  percent  of  the  way.   No  kidding. 
Well,  you  got  them  to  do  something  they  weren't  required  to  do, 
and  you  had  to  get  them  to  see  the  reasonableness  of  it.  All  we 
had  to  do  was  just  say,  "You  just  didn't  follow  the  law,  guys." 
Our  part  was  easy. 


Garden  Design 


O'Hara:   Tell  me  about  your  gardening  and  your  interest  in  these  gardens. 

Breslin:   I  guess  I  got  interested  in  gardens  when  I  bought  a  house  that 
had  nothing  but  broken  glass  in  the  back  yard. 

O'Hara:   Is  that  right? 

Breslin:  Yes. 

O'Hara:   It's  so  beautiful  now. 
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Breslin:   Oh,  thank  you.   It  always  is  in  varying  states  of  disrepair,  but 
we  bought  our  very  old  and  decrepit  house  in  the  flatlands  that 
had  not  one  living  thing  on  it  except  an  old  plum  tree  at  the  far 
end  of  the  back  yard.   Mostly  my  interest  in  gardening  came  from 
looking  at  this  dirt  everywhere;  there  was  not  one  green  living 
thing  to  break  up  the  concrete  and  whatever.   And  of  course,  I 
knew  nothing  about  anything,  and  sort  of  went  flying  off  and 
stuffed  things  in  everywhere  without-- 

O'Hara:    You  mean  plants? 

Breslin:   Yes,  stuffing  something  here  and  there  and  yon.   "Oh,  that's 
pretty,  I'll  have  one  of  those,"  and  you  end  up  with  the 
perimeter  theory  of  life,  which  is  there's  no  place  to  plant 
things  except  along  a  fence  line. 

So  I  spent  a  couple  of  years  doing  that.   We  actually  did 
put  a  couple  of  big  trees  in,  which  are  now,  I  can't  believe  it, 
but  completely  mature.   I  now  have  magnolia  blossoms  and  big  old 
leathery  magnolia  leaves  all  over  everywhere.   A  little  tiny  tree 
grew  into  a  great  big  tree. 

But  anyway,  as  time  went  by,  I  started  paying  attention  to 
it.   I  hadn't  ever  paid  attention  to  gardening,  because  I  had 
never  had  any  place  to  do  it.   I  started  looking  at  other 
people's  gardens,  and  I  found  myself  kind  of  trespassing  on 
people's  little  driveways  and  peering  into  their  back  yards,  and 
buying  books,  and  going  to  garden  shows,  and  going  to  the 
nursery.   My  interest  really  grew  from  having  places  to  put 
things,  and  knowing  I  wasn't  getting  it  right  but  not  knowing 
exactly  what  to  do  about  it,  and  experimenting,  and  killing 
things,  and  starting  over  again. 

Every  summer  there  would  be  some  undertaking  to  try  to  pull 
the  place  together,  and  we  put  in  a  little  patio  one  year  with 
volunteer  labor,  which  was  all  fun  and  well  except  of  course,  it 
just  exacerbated  the  perimeter  problem- -you've  got  this  hard 
surface  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  with  all  the  dirt  around  it. 
So  it  took  a  while  for  that  to  get  resolved,  and  only  finally  did 
when  my  next-door  neighbor  peered  across  the  fence  and  said,  "Urn, 
hi!   My  name's  Steven,  and  what  are  you  doing  here  in  your  back 
yard?"   And  it  turns  out  that  he  was  a  landscape  architect. 
Eventually  we  ended  up  sharing  my  house  together,  and  he  really 
helped—he  just  took  the  whole  project  in  hand,  thank  the  lord, 
because  god  knows  what  would  have  happened  if  I  had  been  left  to 
my  own  devices. 

But  he  really  spent  a  lot  of  time  thinking  about  it,  and 
drew  lots  and  lots  of  plans,  and  because  he  was  a  student,  he  was 
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using  the  back  yard  as  a  little  experimental  plot.  So  he'd  try 
out  various  things,  mostly  on  paper,  because  we  couldn't  afford 
to  build  very  much. 

When  we  finally  figured  out  what  to  build,  he  and  his  lover 
and  his  family,  his  sister  and  his  father  and  all  of  our 
respective  friends,  showed  up,  and  everybody  would  devote  a 
couple  of  weekend  days  to  the  cement  mixer,  and  the  pavers,  and 
the- -eventually,  we  got  paths  and  a  pergola  installed,  and  got 
some  basic  plants  that  made  some  sense  in  terms  of  the  space, 
which  I  certainly  wouldn't  have  figured  out  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
him.   But  I  got  really  interested  in  it  with  him- -we  were  on  this 
campaign  to  see  if  we  could  actually  learn  500  new  plant  names  a 
year  and  this  kind  of  thing,  because  that  was  something  he  had  to 
do  for  his  profession.   So  we  would  truck  off  to  Strybing  and  we 
would  try  to  figure  out  whether  we  could  recognize  anything. 

I  think  my  interest  in  it,  it's  a  little  different  now 
because  everything's  there  that's  there,  and  there's  no  more 
space,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  now  is  plan  out  the  boxes 
annually.   Every  other  thing  is  completely  grown  up  now.   It's 
like  a  jungle  back  there.   But  I  now  have  a  real  sense  of 
architectural  design. 

Anyway,  my  interest  in  gardening  was  inherent  after  there 
was  a  place  to  garden,  but  got  really  developed  and  I  began  to 
understand  more  about  it  because  of  my  friend  Steven's  influence. 
Eventually,  actually,  he  did  landscape  designs  for  gardens  for 
friends  of  mine  around  town,  and  actually  several  were  built  that 
are  exquisite,  really  lovely,  big,  well-financed  gardens.   And  we 
did  a  little  project  for  the  San  Francisco  Landscape  Garden  Show, 
I  don't  know  what  year,  I  can't  remember.   It  was  '89  or  '90,  I 
guess.   Which  was  an  example  of  an  accessible  garden,  except  you 
couldn't  tell  it.   There  were  no  grab  bars.   [laughter]   It  was  a 
really  beautiful  English  garden  that  we  put  together,  he  and  his 
family  and  our  friends.   We  got  plants  donated  and  pots  and  all 
this  kind  of  stuff,  and  did  examples  of  how  you  can  do  access 
without  having  it  be  stupid  or  ugly  or  inelegant. 

He  was  really  a  very  gifted  designer  and  did  a  great  job. 
He  died  of  AIDS  in  "91,  I  guess.   But  in  his  memory,  we  put 
together  a  little  book  of  the  garden  designs  that  he  had  done 
that  had  actually  been  built,  and  put  in  photographs  of  the 
gardens,  which  was  a  nice  acknowledgement  of  his  skills  and 
sensibilities. 


O'Hara:    Is  it  published? 
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Breslin:   Yes,  we  published  it.   It  was  self-published.   We  raised  the 
money  from  his  friends  and  family  after  he  died  just  for  that 
purpose.   About  twelve  of  us  worked  on  it.   It  took  forever,  of 
course.   You  can  just  imagine  how  that  kind  of  a  project  is.   But 
we  finally  got  it  published  a  couple  of  years  ago.   It's  really 
nice.   It  has  really  good  photographs—people  in  his  community 
were  competent  photographers,  so  everybody  volunteered  and  we 
finally  got  it  all  put  together. 

So  we  sent  it  around  to  all  the  places  that  do  disability 
and  design.  We  did  little  helpful  hints  and  tips  about  design 
and  this  kind  of  thing,  which  were  his  pet  peeves  and  interests. 

O'Hara:    Is  it  still  available? 
Breslin:   Yes,  I  still  have  copies. 
O'Hara:    Is  it  for  sale  in  stores? 

Breslin:   No,  no.   We  just  distributed  it  to  libraries  and  to  the  various 
programs  and  organizations,  and  sent  it  around  to  all  his 
friends . 

O'Hara:   What  is  the  name  of  it? 

Breslin:   Accessible  Design.   It's  hardly--is  that  right?   No,  it  was 

called  The  Integrated  Garden:  Accessible  Design.  It's  a  nice 
little  piece  that  recognizes  both  his  skill  and  also  the  fact 
that  he  really  got  the  access  issues  in  the  most  useful  way. 

O'Hara:   And  he  moved  into  your  house  so  that  you  could  help  him  in  his-- 

Breslin:   It  was  kind  of  a  mutual  thing.   I  had  had  a  roommate  who  had 
moved  out,  and  I  was  thinking  about  the  ghastly  prospect  of 
having  to  go  through  that  again.   He  had  lived  next  door  to  me 
for  quite  a  long  time  and  then  at  that  point  was  living  someplace 
else.   But  he  had  AIDS  and  was  beginning  to  be  sick,  though  not 
all  the  time,  and  was  thinking  about  not  wanting  to  live  alone, 
and  was  also  imagining  what  he  would  need  to  be  close  to,  BART 
and  the  market  and  the  hospital  and  that  kind  of  thing.   So  he 
moved  in  with  me  in-- jeez,  I  don't  know,  he  lived  with  me  for 
about  three  years  before  he  died.   He  died  in  '91,  so  it  must 
have  been  '88  maybe.   Because  he  was  living  with  me  when  we  did 
the  garden  show. 

But  yes,  it  was  a  mutual  arrangement.   But  he  knew  he  was 
dying  and  I  knew  he  was  dying,  so  we  understood- -at  that  stage, 
this  was  before  protease  inhibitors --we  didn't  know  whether  he 
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would  live  six  months  or  five  years.   It  was  completely  unclear 
what  the  course  would  be  at  that  point. 

O'Hara:    Quite  a  wonderful  story. 

Breslin:  Well,  he  was  a  treat.   He  was  a  fussy  little  old  lady,  but  he  had 
great  design  skills,  and  he  was  a  lot  of  fun.   [laughs] 


Teaching  at  the  University  of  San  Francisco 


O'Hara:   I  have  to  ask  you  about  your  University  of  San  Francisco 

teaching.   You  went  back  to  school  in  recent  years.   You're 
teaching  now,  and  I'd  like  to  know  about  that.   What  made  you  go 
back  to  school? 

Breslin:   Oh,  it  was  there,  it  was  available.   I  had  actually  had  a  couple 
of  teaching  offers  and  couldn't  take  them  because,  though  I  had 
been  part  of  the  way  through  masters  programs  two  times,  three 
times,  I  never  finished,  and  so  was  master-less,  paper-less,  and 
couldn't  teach  without  it.   I  mean,  couldn't  have  been  paid  to 
teach--!  could  certainly,  I  guess,  have  just  volunteered,  but  I 
couldn't  get  paid  to  teach  without  it,  so  I  had  to  do  it. 

Oh,  god,  I  don't  know  when  it  was--'92,  I  guess.   Yes,  early 
to  mid- '92  I  started  thinking  about  what  to  do,  and  1  was 
thinking—oh,  god,  I  didn't  want  to  do  it.   I  just  was  dreading 
it.   But  I  was  trying  to  figure  out  whether  to  do  some  kind  of 
joint  program  with  Cal,  an  interdepartmental  program,  or  to  try 
to  force  somebody  to  take  all  my  credit  hours  from  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  toward  my  masters.   I  was  missing  three  hours  or  six 
hours  or  something.   1  was  trying  to  figure  out  if  I  could  get 
anything  to  transfer  anyplace,  but  nothing  would  transfer  because 
the  work  had  been  done  so  long  ago  and  blah  blah  blah. 

So  I  was  really  desperately  seeking  some  way  to  do  it  as 
fast  as  possible  when  I  got  an  offer  of  a  scholarship  to  the 
University  of  San  Francisco  in  their  graduate  management  program. 
They  ran  a  program  within  their  graduate  business  school  that 
targeted  people  who  worked  in  disability  and  rehabilitation 
fields  who  took  all  the  same  MBA  courses  that  everybody  else 
took,  except  there  was  a  disability  spin  on  the  courses,  so  that 
the  practical  work  was  geared  toward  your  organization. 

At  first,  I  just  couldn't  even  conceive  of  having  to  go  take 
statistics  and  economics  and  finance  and  all  that  business.  Just 
a  horrible  prospect  to  me,  for  no  good  reason  that  I  could  think 
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of.   Oh,  dear.   But  I  did  it  because  it  was  there,  because  it  was 
fast  and  easy  and  paid  for.   If  I'd  had  to  actually  finance  it, 
it  probably  would  have  been  a  different  story.   The  program  was, 
I  think,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  of  course  work,  and  then 
six  months  of  working  on  a  final  project. 

So  I  just  did  it.   It  was  a  distance  learning  program,  thank 
god,  so  I  didn't  actually  have  to  go  three  days  a  week  to 
classes.   I  would  go  ten  days  at  a  time  or  something,  or  nine 
days  at  a  time,  and  then  don't  go  to  classes  for  a  couple  months, 
doing  projects  and  course  work  in  between.   So  yes,  I  did  that, 
got  it  done.   And  now  I'm  teaching  in  that  program- -it ' s 
interesting,  I  guess.   It's  okay. 

O'Hara:    What  are  you  teaching? 

Breslin:   I'm  teaching  a  disability  service  systems  course,  which  is  really 
a  macro  course  about  the  big  disability  systems  in  the  U.S.   The 
one  thing  about  teaching  the  course  is  that  I  have  developed  a 
perspective  about  the  influence  of  these  programs  on  disability 
policy  I  didn't  have  before.   I  spent  all  my  years  doing  civil 
rights  work  basically  ignoring  the  impact  of  these  huge  service 
systems--SSI  and  rehab  and  worker's  comp--how  much  impact  these 
programs  have  on  the  perception  of  disability  by  society.   I 
underestimated  them.   I  understood  it  rhetorically,  but  I  didn't 
understand  it  really  deeply,  and  now  I  do  from  teaching  this 
course. 

Anyway,  it's  a  systems  course  that's  intended  to  try  to  get 
people  who  are  practitioners  in  disability  —  some  of  them  work  for 
voc  rehabs  and  some  of  them  work  for  worker's  comp--all  in  some 
disability  service  system  someplace  —  to  understand  that  there's  a 
broader  world  than  the  one  they  know  about,  that's  really  the 
purpose.   It's  one  of  three  disability  courses  taught  as  a 
module,  which  is  kind  of  unusual,  because  there's  nowhere  in  the 
country,  I  think,  that  actually  teaches  three  disability  courses 
together  in  one  program,  much  less  in  a  business  program.   So  it 
is  kind  of  unusual,  and,  I  think,  unique  and  probably  cutting- 
edge  in  that  way. 

I've  taught  this  particular  course  three  times  now.   I  think 
it's  good  to  teach  it.   I  don't  know  if  I  want  to  keep  teaching 
it.   It's  too  repetitive  for  me  now.   Or  I've  got  to  figure  out 
some  way  to  change  the  repetition,  that's  the  real  big  problem,  I 
think.   It  opens  the  same  doors  each  time,  not  new  ones  for  me  or 
for  them.   So  maybe  I'm  just  doing  something  wrong,  I  don't  know. 
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But  anyway,  it's  been  interesting,  if  for  no  other  reason 
because  I've  had  to  teach  myself  how  to  teach.   I  didn't  know  how 
to  do  it. 

O'Hara:   And  where  do  your  students  come  from? 

Breslin:   Everywhere,  all  over  the  country.   And  internationally.   I  had 

students  from  Finland  and  students  from  the  Caribbean  and  Africa 
--they're  all  over  the  place. 

O'Hara:   Are  they  there  with  the  idea  of  starting  something  back  in  their 
own  areas? 

Breslin:   No,  most  of  them  are  mid-management.   They  must  have  five  years 

management  experience  to  get  into  the  program,  so  they're  working 
at  full-time  jobs  someplace.   Most  of  them  are  just  gathering 
some  skills  that  will  help  them  in  their  current  job,  because 
they  need  advanced  degrees  in  order  to  get  promotions,  or  move  to 
new  jobs.   They  need  it  for  the  same  reasons  I  needed  it.   Some 
have  done  some  really  interesting  things,  politically  and  in  the 
movement,  but  that's  not  why  they're  in  this  program.   They're  in 
it  to  do  what  they  do,  better,  for  the  most  part. 

O'Hara:    Now,  USF  has  a  sister  grant  to  our  oral  history  and  archive 
project.   What  is  that?   I  know  that  you're  a  part  of  that. 

Breslin:   Yes.   USF  applied  to  National  Institute  for  Disability  Rehab  and 
Research  the  same  year  the  Bancroft  did,  to  create  a  resource 
catalogue  of  all  the  media  information  that's  available  on 
disability  issues  in  the  context  of  the  disability  movement.   The 
subtext,  of  course,  is  that  a  number  of  us  have  had  this  idea 
that  we  should  be  doing  a  PBS-style  documentary  on  the  disability 
movement  modeled  after  Eyes  On  the  Prize,  the  very  renowned  and 
famous  series  on  the  civil  rights  movement.   We  need  to  do 
something  like  that,  but  the  problem  was,  nobody  wants  to  fund 
it,  and  there  also  wasn't  any  good  single  location  where 
everything  that  you  might  want  to  use  in  terms  of  media  could  be 
located. 

So  the  real  purpose  of  this  three-year  grant  is  to  go  out 
and  figure  out  where  all  that  material  is,  and  get  copies  of  it 
if  possible;  if  not,  at  least  catalogue  what  it  is  and  where  it 
is,  so  that  it's  possible  to  refer  back  to  it.   We  don't  have  to 
do  that  basic,  underlying  research  when  and  if  we  can  get  some 
money  to  actually  produce  the  real  documentary. 

The  grant  also  has  an  academic  component,  which  has,  from  my 
perspective,  been  one  of  the  more  interesting  things  we've  done. 
We  require  students  to  do  a  research  project  on  a  topic  area  that 
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O'Hara: 

Breslin: 
O'Hara: 
Breslin: 
O'Hara: 


they  select.   It's  in-depth  research  on  a  narrow  topic.   They 
collect  any  kind  of  related  media  information  that  they  might 
find,  which  includes  citations  from  books  or  photographs  or 
newspaper  articles.   That's  a  required  paper  that  cuts  across  the 
three  disability  courses,  so  it's  one  paper  that  meets  the 
requirement  for  three  courses. 

It  has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  projects  that  the 
students  fear  the  most  and  enjoy  the  most  at  the  same  time. 
Really,  and  I've  enjoyed  reading  them  too,  because  they  come  up 
with  some  great  topics,  just  great  topics.   Some  have  dug  into 
the  history  of  institutions  in  various  states,  the  historical 
record  of  these  institutions,  that  you  would  never  be  able  to-- 
you'd  have  to  go  there  to  be  able  to  figure  it  out,  and  if 
they're  there,  they  can  do  that,  because  it's  in  their  back  yard. 
So  some  of  them  have  done  some  wonderful  work,  really  solid 
research.   The  projects  have  added  lots  of  dimension  to  the 
courses  and  to  their  work.   Some  of  them  were  just  fascinating. 

The  additional  purpose  for  the  research  project  is  to  add 
some  depth  of  information  to  this  media  catalogue,  so  we've  got 
all  these  research  papers  that  have  citations  on  topic  areas  that 
will  also  become  part  of  the  collection  of  materials  that  can  be 
used  for  the  documentary,  if  it  ever  happens.   If  we  ever  raise 
enough  money  for  it. 

It's  a  good  project,  I  think,  for  a  bunch  of  reasons, 
including  the  fact  that  there's  some  learning  opportunities  for 
these  folks  that  go  beyond  some  of  this  boring  stuff  that  we're 
teaching. 

Oh!   I  have  editing  to  do,  I  can  tell  here! 

[laughs]   Is  there  anything  over  the  last  year  and  a  half  that 
you  expected  to  discuss  and  you  haven't  yet? 

It  can't  have  been  a  year  and  a  half! 
Yes,  it  started  August  14,  1996. 
Oh,  man,  that's  pitiful!   Oh,  god! 
Have  we  left  out  anything? 


Breslin:   God,  I  certainly  don't  think  so.   I  can't  think  of  a  thing,  I 

really  can't.   I  guess  the  problem  with  these  kind  of  interviews 
is  my  own  thinking  about  issues,  I  understand  now  that  they 
evolve  all  the  time.   For  a  long  time,  I  thought  they  were  sort 
of  right  there,  that  I  could  put  a  little  bracket  around  them  and 
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I  knew  what  they  were,  and  then  when  I  stopped  actually  working 
day  to  day  in  an  organization  that  sucked  up  a  lot  of  my  energy 
and  time  and  I  started  thinking,  I  realized  that  my  perspectives 
are  shifting  around  on  many  issues.   We've  talked  about  a  lot  of 
them  already,  but  I  kind  of  wonder  what's  next.   I  have  a  lot  of 
curiosity  about  what's  around  the  bend  here.   I'm  real  interested 
in  the  way  the  movement's  shaping  up,  and  who's  doing  what,  and 
what  the  issues  are  that  are  recognized  as  the  issues,  and 
whether  there's  going  to  be  any  coherency  in  the  movement, 
whether  people  perceive  there ' s  even  a  movement  any  more . 


Transcribed  by  Gary  Varney,  Him  Eisenberg,  and  Shannon  Page 
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TAPE  GUIDE--Mary  Lou  Breslin 


Interview  1:  August  14,  1996 

Tape  1,  Side  A  1 

Tape  1,  Side  B  10 

Tape  2,  Side  A  20 
Tape  2,  Side  B  not  recorded 

Interview  2:  October  17,  1996 

Tape  3,  Side  A  28 

Tape  3,  Side  B  37 

Tape  4,  Side  A  47 

Tape  4,  Side  B  57 

Interview  3:  November  26,  1996 

Tape  5,  Side  A  61 

Tape  5,  Side  B  71 

Tape  6,  Side  A  80 

Tape  6,  Side  B  90 

Interview  4:  December  12,  1996 

Tape  7,  Side  A  100 

Tape  7,  Side  B  109 

Tape  8,  Side  A  118 

Tape  8,  Side  B  128 

Interview  5:  April  10,  1997 

Tape  9,  Side  A  138 

Tape  9,  Side  B  147 

Tape  10,  Side  A  157 

Tape  10,  Side  B  not  recorded 

Interview  6:  April  29,  1997 

Tape  11,  Side  A  167 

Tape  11,  Side  B  176 

Tape  12,  Side  A  184 

Tape  12,  Side  B  193 

Tape  13,  Side  A  202 

Tape  13,  Side  B  not  recorded 

Interview  7:  June  30,  1997 

Tape  14,  Side  A  204 

Tape  14,  Side  B  214 

Tape  15,  Side  A  223 

Tape  15,  Side  B  233 

Tape  16,  Side  A  242 

Tape  16,  Side  B  not  recorded 
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Interview  8:  August  12,  1997 
Tape  17,  Side  A 
Tape  17,  Side  B 
Tape  18,  Side  A 
Tape  18,  Side  B  not  recorded 

Interview  9:  December  11,  1997 
Tape  19,  Side  A 
Tape  19,  Side  B 
Tape  20,  Side  A 
Tape  20,  Side  B 

Interview  10:  January  23,  1998 
Tape  21,  Side  A 
Tape  21,  Side  B 
Tape  22,  Side  A 
Tape  22,  Side  B 

Interview  11:  February  17,  1998 
Tape  23,  Side  A 
Tape  23,  Side  B 
Tape  24,  Side  A 
Tape  24,  Side  B 


248 
256 
265 


274 
281 
288 
297 


305 
314 
321 
329 


339 
347 
357 
366 


INDEX--Mary  Lou  Breslin 
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accessibility,   21,  35-41,  43-46, 
97,  170,  188,  259,  347,  351- 
354,  368-370;  housing,  85,  86; 
transportation,  18-19,  30,  140, 
168-170,  289-294,  299.   See 
also  Fair  Housing  Amendments 
Act 

ADA.   See  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act 

ADAPT.   See  American  Disabled  for 
Accessible  Public  Transit.   Now 
called  American  Disabled  for 
Attendant  Programs  Today 

African-American  community,   77, 
356-362;  employees,  2; 
influence  on  values,  3-7; 
discrimination  against,  5-7, 
17-18,  55 

Air  Carrier  Access  Act,   319-320 

Alameda  County  Bar  Association, 
226-227 

Alameda  County  Legal  Aid  Society, 
124,  142 

All  Russia  Society  of  the 
Disabled,   328-333 

American  Coalition  of  Citizens 
with  Disabilities,   119,  123, 
275 

American  Disabled  for  Attendant 
Programs  Today,   325 

American  National  Standards 
Institute,   58,  162 

American  Public  Transportation 
Association,   293 

Americans  with  Disabilities  Act, 
118,  120,  136,  195,  197,  206, 
274-304  passim,  319,  322,  324, 
329,  347;  definition  of 
disability,  297-301;  early 
steps  towards,  232-233,  236, 
258;  HIV,  294,  297,  299-301; 
opposition  to,  295-297,  326; 
signing,  301-304; 


Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 

(cont'd.),  support  by  civil 

rights  community,  276-278; 

transportation,  292-294 
Amicus,   140 
Amtrak,   293 
ANSI.   See  American  National 

Standards  Institute 
Antioch  College,   192-193 
ARC.   See  Association  for  Retarded 

Citizens 
ARSD.   See  All  Russia  Society  of 

the  Disabled 
As  We  Are.  153 
Association  for  Retarded  Citizens, 

275,  281 


Babcock,  Chuck,   42 

Bacon,  Elizabeth  (Betty),   88 

Bank  of  America,   258 

Bay  Area  Job  Development 

Consortuim,  San  Francisco, 

102-105 

Bell,  Chris,   298 
Beresford,  Susan,   252-254,  353 
Bergdorf,  Bob,   295 
Bertaina,  Beverly,   165,  213 
Besson,  Jan,   88 
Black  Panthers,  135 
Blue  Mountain  Foundation,   246-247 
Bonney,  Sharon,   52 
Bosnia,   365-368 
Brannon,  Ruth,   286 
Breslin,  Frank  H.  (father),   1-3, 

6,  7,  9,  14,  21,  27-28,  30,  36, 

44 
Breslin,  Louise  Elizabeth  Hanlon 

(mother),   1-3,  6,  7,  10,  14 
Breves,  Joni,  133 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,   185, 

230,  357,  358 
Building  Owners  and  Managers 

Association,   296 
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Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,   158 
Burton,  Lloyd,   166,  190-191 
Bush,  George,   159,  187,  199,  220- 
221 


Califano,  Joseph,   119,  122,  136 
California  Governor's  Committee  on 

Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 

104 
California  Rural  Legal  Assistance, 

167 
California  State  Bar  Association 

trust  funds,   245-246 
Carp,  Burt,   185,  186 
Carrilo,  Ann.   See  Cupolo-Freeman, 

Ann 

Carter,  Jimmy,   185 
CCD.   See  Consortium  of  Citizens 

with  Disabilities 
Center  for  Independent  Living, 

Berkeley,   90,  109,  111-113, 

118,  123,  124,  129,  146; 

DLRC/DREDF,  175-181;  paralegal 

project,  124,  141-144,  146, 

175-176 

Centers  for  Disease  Control,   300 
Chanute  Air  Force  Base,   51,  363 
Chicago,  Illinois:  arrest  at  1968 

Democratic  National  convention 

demonstrations,  69-71;  lasting 

influences  of,  77-78,  79,  363- 

364;  move  to,   61-62;  police 

harassment,  71-72 
childhood,  early,   1-42 
Children's  Defense  Fund,   185 
CIL.   See  Center  for  Independent 

Living,  Inc. 

civil  disobedience,   362-364 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,   115-117 
civil  rights  movement,  362-363 
Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act, 

159,  235,  258,  264,  275,  296 
Clark,  Septima,   197 
Cleveland  Amendment,   169,  184 
Coehlo,  Tony,   318 
Committee  on  Children,  Family,  and 

Youth,   185 


Community  Services  Administration, 

143,  165,  191;  Vocational 

Rehabilitation,  143,  190 
Condon,  Kathy,   62,  63,  68,  73, 

185 
Cone,  Curtis  (Kitty),   50-51; 

influence  on,  53,  54,  55,  73, 

74,  75,  76,  77,  87;  response  to 

504  draft  regulations,  123-124; 

San  Francisco  sit-in,  125,  127, 

132,  135,  167,  171,  184,  345, 

363,  368 

Congress  on  Racial  Equality,   60 
Congressional  Record,   116 
Consolidated  Railroad  v.  Darrone, 

229-234 
Consortium  for  Citizens  with 

Disabilities,   281 
Cook,  Tim,   140 
Corbett,  Katherine .   See  O'Toole, 

Corbett 
Corporation  for  Public 

Broadcasting,   237,  240 
Council  of  State  Administrators  of 

Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

166-167 
Crippled  Liberation  Front  Marching 

Band,   33 
critical  race  theory  and 

application  to  disability, 

357-362 
CRLA.   See  California  Rural  Legal 

Assistance 
CSAVR.   See  Council  of  State 

Administrators  of  Vocational 

Rehabilitation 
Cupolo-Freeman,  Ann,   191 
Custer  Died  for  Your  Sins,   185 


"Double  Disadvantaged:  Disabled 

Women,"   343 
Daley,  Richard,   68-69 
Davis  v.  Southeastern  Community 

College.   164,  210-211,  229, 

231,  232 
Dees,  Morris,   197 
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deinstitutionalization,   140-141. 

See  also  Willowbrook 

Institution 
DeLorean,  John,   168 
DeLoria,  Vine,   185 
Democratic  National  Convention  of 

1968,   75-76,  363 
demonstrations.   See  Chicago; 

Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
Department  of  Education,  U.S., 

342 
Department  of  Justice  ADA 

Compliance  Unit,   118 
Department  of  Justice,   221,  282 
Department  of  Rehabilitation, 

California,   88,  324 
Department  of  the  Interior,   158 
Department  of  Transportation, 

U.S.,  504  regulations,   292-293 
Department  of  Vocational 

Rehabilitation.   See  Department 

of  Rehabilitation,  California 
Developmental  Disabilities  Bill  of 

Rights  Act,   116 
disability  and  gay,  lesbian  and 

bisexual  community,   355-357 
disability  and  race,   93,  165, 

342-343,  357-362 
disability  and  stigma,   93,  341, 

344-347 
disability  and  the  role  of  law, 

98-102,  137,  187,  194 
disability  community  alliances, 

279-284 

disability  and  sexuality,   33-34 
disability  discrimination,   17-18, 

27,  99-101,  187,  198-199,  211, 

298,  352-353;  definition,  117; 

personal  experience  with,  350- 

353.   See  also  employment 

discrimination 
Disability  Law  Resource  Center, 

93;  evolution  as  a  civil  rights 

center,  140-147,  163-165,  167, 

171,  173-175 


disability  politics,   92-93,  111; 
alliance  with  civil  rights 
leaders,  224;  alliances  with 
other  communities,  279-284, 
355-357;  comparison  with  other 
movements,  117,  135,  174-175, 
187,  251-253;  Fair  Housing 
Amendment  Act,  260 

Disability  Rights  Center,   173, 

189,  201 

Disability  Rights  Education  and 
Defense  Fund,   42,  93,  95,  139, 
141,  161,  173-203  passim;  209- 
320  passim;  acting  director, 
248-261;  apartment  rental  in 
Washington,  184;  board  of 
directors,  310-312;  civil 
rights  work,  275-278;  conflict 
within,  268-273;  development 
program,  314-315,  317-318; 
federal  funds,  226-229; 
formation  and  incorporation, 
173-183;  future  of,  320-328; 
international  perspective,  273, 
327-328;  management,  225-226, 
315-317;  meeting  of  civil 
rights  leaders,  183-188,  274; 
mission,  197-199;  need  for 
funds,  244-250;  president  of 
the  board,  312-314;  research 
project  director,  318-320; 
resignation  as  director,  305- 
310;  role  of  women  in,  339-343; 
skills  of  team,  224-225; 
special  ed  community,  266-267; 
Washington  office,  187,  189- 

190,  274-275;  work  strategy, 
209-210 

disability  rights  history,   233- 
234 

disability  rights  movement,  and 
role  of  women,   340-341 

disability  rights:  as  a  civil 
rights  issue,  114,  115-117, 
136-137,  144,  150,  356-357; 
collaboration  with  civil  rights 
groups,  184-188;  national 
issues,  164,  165,  166;  as  a 
social  model,  261-264. 
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disability  rights  (cont'd.)   See 

also  Disability  Rights 

Education  and  Defense  Fund 
disability,  and  affirmative 

action,   121-122 
disability,  and  parent  issues, 

151-152,  165,  167,  172,  212-213 
disability,  as  public  policy, 

117,  210,  223-224;  grassroots 

organizing,  159-161,  174-175, 

198-201;  San  Francisco  sit-in, 

128-129 
disability,  attitudes  toward,   23- 

24,  35-37,  87,  89,  90,  94-95, 

109-111,  115-117,  253-255,  353- 

355,  361 
disability,  diagnosis  and 

progression,   243-244.   See 

also  polio 
disability,  establishing 

independence,   26,  74,  96-97 
disability,  identity,   93,  359-361 
Disabled  Students'  Program.   See 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley  Physically  Disabled 

Students'  Program 
DOT.   See  Department  of 

Transportation,  U.S. 
DR.   See  Department  of 

Rehabilitation,  California 
Draper,  Phil,   175,  180,  339 
DREDF.   See  Disability  Rights 

Education  and  Defense  Fund 
driving,  and  disability,   30 
Drucker,  Julie,   207 
DuPont  Study,   161 


Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  (cont'd.), 
parental  involvement,  215-216; 
threat  to  respite  services, 
218-220.   See  also  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Education  Act 

education,  extra-curricular 
activities,   41-42 

education,  high  school,   20-21, 
37-41;  at  Warm  Springs,  28 

education,  university,   48,  50-51, 
55;  college  in  Oklahoma,  79; 
Roosevelt  University,  78; 
University  of  San  Francisco, 
374-375.   See  also  University 
of  Illinois 

EEOC .   See  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission 

Emancipation  Proclamation,   357 

employment  discrimination,   61-63, 
100-107,  351 

employment:  as  light  bulb 
salesman,  63-64;  in  Model 
Cities  Program,  67-68;  as 
psychiatric  social  worker,  64- 
66;  tutoring,  86;  at  UC 
Berkeley,  88-90,  145-146; 
University  of  San  Francisco, 
374-378;  at  the  Veterans 
Administration,  86-87;  Western 
Regional  Training  Program,  146. 
See  also  Disability  Rights 
Education  and  Defense  Fund 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,   298 

Eyes  on  the  Prize.   376 


Easter  Seal  Society,   275,  281 

Eastern  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America,   292 

Edelman,  Marion  Wright,   185 

Edes,  Nik,   114,  115 

Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act,  90,  141,  183, 
277;  enforcement  issues,  216- 
218;  least  restrictive 
environment,  214-215;  Los 
Angeles  hearings,  211-212,  213; 


Fair  Employment  and  Housing  Act, 

92 
Fair  Housing  Amendment  Act,   258- 
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